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Minimum Quantity Budget Necessary to Main- 
tain a Worker’s Family of Five in Health and 
Decency. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared primarily for the use of 
T the Congressional Commission on Reclassification a tentative 
uantity and cost budget necessary to maintain a family of five 
in health and decencyin Washington, D.C.'_ It is even more important 
toestablish a quantity budget for the workingman’s family than for 
the clerical family. Such a quantity budget is needed for the more 
accurate determination of the cost of maintaining a workingman’s 
family in health and decency, and also for the more accurate calcu- 
lation of changes in the cost of living. This tentative quantity 
budget for a worker’s family constitutes the bureau’s best estimate 
at this time of what should be included in the family budget of the 
workingman. ‘The bureau was assisted in compiling this budget 
by the Committee to Study the Relationship of Standards of Living 
to Health, of the National Conference on Social Work, and especially 
by Miss Caroline L. Hunt, Office of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Food. 


[* THE determination of a proper family dietary there are two 

standards which must be assumed at the beginning: (1) A stand- 
ard food requirement in calories per man per day; (2) a standard 
table giving the food-consuming capacity of women and children in 
terms of a common unit—the equivalent adult male. 

It has been estimated that the number of calories needed by a man 
at moderately hard muscular work is 3,000 to 3,200 per day. About 
10 per cent of the calorie value of food is wasted in preparation, cook- 
ing, etc., and also a small per cent of the food which enters the mouth 
is not digested or assimilated. Therefore, 3,500 calories purchased 
represents approximately 3,000 to 3,200 calories actually consumed. 
Experience indicates that it is necessary to purchase this amount of 
food per man per day in order to insure sufficient variety and quan- 
tity, both as to bulk and calorie content. If the housewife is a 
dietetic genius, 3,500 calories per man per day purchased.in the 
market may be a liberal allowance. 

The relative proportions of the food consumed by the husband, 
wife, and children have been determined approximately by laboratory 
experiments and by estimates taking into account the factors of age, 
sex, weight, occupation, and activity. A scale showing. relative 
amounts of food consumed by men and women at different kinds of 








1 This budget was presented by Commissioner Royal Meeker as a progress report of the Committee to 
study the relationship of Standards of Living to Health at the annual meeting of the Nationa} Conference 
of Social Work, a. 21, 1920. It was also the basis of that portion of his address dealing with cost of 
living which he de vered before the Group Living Conference at Lake Placid, N. Y., May 29, 1920. 
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work, such as hard muscular work, moderately active muscular work, 
light muscular work, and sedentary occupations, and by children of 
different sexes and ages, is available and could have been used in this 
instance but for the-increased amount of labor which it would have 
entailed. In studies of such large scope as a country-wide cost-of- 
living survey, brevity is essential and the following abridged table 
of ren adult males has been found more practical and suffi- 
nt 


ciently accurate for general purposes and it has, therefore, been 

adopted for use by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
id ea sae e ke iS escmencssvnsetecésudebtets 1.00 
oo ho he view ae pbnlthe ee sahiceas . 90 
Children, 11 to 14 years, inclusive. ..................--.......4- . 90 
eran, F OS DO Sm, BRCHINVO. . . o.oo wo cece ccc cece esse a 
Rmeemnems, © SoG WOR, BRCHMIE VO. - . 2.5 5 os 5 nin on soe cece cece ns . 40 
Nr a a  epecenebeasiothes 15 


The following food budget has been drawn up for a family of five, 
including husband, wife, and three children—boy, aged 12; girl, 6; 
and boy, 2. According to the above standard the calorie. require- 
ment of a man is taken as 1; that of a woman is 0.9; a boy of 12 
years, 0.9; a girl of 6 years, 0.4; and a boy of 2 years, 0.15. The 
combined food requirements of this family would be equal to that of 
3.35 adult males. 

The quantity food budget submitted here as representing the food 
requirements of the standard family of five was obtained by averaging 
the actual amounts of foods used by 280 families selected from the 
cost-of-living survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
families were selected for special food analysis because they averaged 
in size approximately 3.35 equivalent adult males, and in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,500 calories of food purchased per man per day. The 
food budgets in the Bureau’s study were taken in great detail, giving, 
among other things, the amount of each article of food purchased 
for a year for each family scheduled. The 280 budgets used in this 
detailed calorie analysis represented about 25 cases from each of 11 
representative cities. 

e average food budget obtained from these 280 families was then 
carefully considered from the standpoint of health. For the most 
part this average budget contains proteins, fats, and carbohydrates 
in sufficient quantities and in the right proportions. To make the 
—— food budget acceptable to trained dietitians as a standard 
food budget, intended to maintain the standard family in health, 
it was necessary only to reduce slightly the quantity of meat and to 
increase slightly the quantities of whole milk, fresh vegetables, and 


fruits. 
Quantity of Food for a Family of Five. 


The proper standard food budget submitted herewith, therefore, 
includes the kinds and, in a large degree, the quantities of food 
actually consumed by actual workingmen’s families. The pro- 
posed standard budget has not been worked out by theoretical 
‘experts” in the secrecy of the laboratory. It is made up of things 
which real people eat day by day throughout the year. It must not 
be hastily inferred that no improvement can be suggested in the 
worki ’s diet because these workingmen’s families ate sufficient 
food of about the proper kind. Only those families were included 
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in the special food analysis whose diets measured up to the calorie 

requirements of sound dietetics. Had thefood budgets of all families 

been averaged together, the showing would have been quite different. 
Following is the budget showing yearly quantities in pounds: 


ANNUAL QUANTITY OF FOOD FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE, INCLUDING HUSBAND, WIFE, 
AND THREE CHILDREN (BOY AGED 12, GIRL 6, AND BOY 2). 

















oO = a == a ex Se Se SS 
Item. | Pounds. | Item | Pounds. 
F a i ~ | 
Meat: t Sugars: 
Ne oo on ccc anecesacc, 75 || | SR a A eh Pe Ae 163 
ce ee ee ee 63 | ahi eae tr cinidd: oitin ocd dick 
Db tadestecenesed dogs 47 | EE Re ie id , ) 
Beef, salt, corne< _ tdi otes oe i Gee: . Heuey bLelesotse:, oh. Bie. Lae be 
ti wh éapistod tensntinn oo | EE PR eae ae 
_  «§ ~ * Rea Sea. ) . —_ = 
PR ab 6s bewkecene cee 1 NA iw iidit> » eactncdbs abboae es «ie 21 
nit henner th te bkcon ote ndsbnkinsegess 28 
Pork, fresh, ——- bon ndtdadeeka ddl i 30 |! Bananas SO jonb aes hp POTS PPE TS 54 
_ __, EN TR PS ee a a eae a ee ae 
DIS. soca cece oles | 19 i ane gel RE BR, SED fa IS a 100 
ham and shoulder. . ... | = Grapes sah ; i4 
res SS edad is <i cons a ext Dicer cinema atte + ani 51 
’ pickled Es ee RO ee 2 Cantaloupe... ..... ern desea | 10 
IS 555 556 chiens ocal f Watermeion . ..-.. a ilhiibeed Ve atbicies 15 
te re Khe awn ches 546 onwe 26 Other fruit...... - ckpeyh awh the ane 36 
Eee Stavetaswewa EG witiaawitsG ooh buen senseoes 32 
ce ee 23 } Fruits, dried: 
i joheneneeneeedaies 16 |) ieedentews 24 
at ie dient am wx 65 0 can apltate 10 a 11 
Cooked meat, —_ iis at lt cthins aaa bil | 8 | =r, guess: i 
Serr ee CO ae 2 
corned beef........... } 10] CG ihiae bs aswinc cs d0nvescueomes 2 
Fish: eee 22 
ein 5 ih caannaes aheane 41 | tt Srcaeacccccseneapatceceett 10 
RE re epee oe 5 | Fruit butters......... if 
cagmedsalmon................ 10 || Vegetables, fresh: | ? 
canmed tuna................... . Potatoes, white............... = i . 
a ee ee 5 | I Annette acaunatninie 
0 5 0, Domine aaiwtinndanied 6 | Cabbage. .......--. ie | 82 
Dairy products: } Spinach, kale, end other greens .___ 78 
Milk, whole... ... a ee 1,602 | Peas..... wh rae 11 
condensed, evaporated....._._ . Beams, string ...... ; ; z= 
is ds 006) ch hel mcecgy wild aimed nm eatin dies 3 | Tomatoes ....-. catia ka ’ 3 
ES ee ee 8 ARES aT a Pee 74 
ee ev ew nba 80 a } 
Cheese, American................... 14 pestnee ——— 10 
Me a ea 6 Tie 7 
Fats, mixed fats, vegetable oil, etc.: ss ok eee 24 
a See owitegtwiduawand . —— Se ee ; o 
Ee ee eee ahaha U | ES EEE aa poke ae { 
eens ional kinases dk idietciesiensnedill . ER tt x2 waein +2 onan nn fom 
OS Oe oe ee ee 
REND SSS Som. 5.5 wncccesces 4 Ee 97 
EA LIS . As Be cdisinis «sain we enw sn en | 
Mazola2,etc....... line tepamiacs prmiiiaie Cucumbers... ...... anes akesnuaal 
Eggs...... Sine S< hlaileaaeapapiite, 102 ESR tery, 
Cereals and their products: | Vegetables, dried: | 
bess sccvscoccowschausws = a gr tae nnen anes eces ee eee nen] 24 
aa a aise dcin educa os naitelaald OL et a piles dballanioal te 7) 
Mosinaiin eee = RRS: 46 }) NS iis res Add cied ied 15 
Corn meal.......... ttiswnkn 25 || Vegetables, canned: P 
Hominy or grits.............. iptinvele 12 Beans, DD diovws, tttitbiitl Sam andbiiint s 
Cream of Wheat ............. winced : bn ah eee REIERIR an ere = 
Carn flakes. o = elnkiemig << cna o4.0 éeo wails Ds cwinies « cb thduteuitdenoood 3 
Rolled =. ee eee eae. a pA ——! 7 
nisin abies See ated’ 22 {| Miscellaneous: = 
SG othcatvervseesyeedhe 27 CAN SESEE EES ER eee es I 
ARE. . LebbrISSS 0 ~ etidddeoed 22 SS See 5 
in nigh: caliatencswanit 18 Cocoa...... ) 
CREEL hd Je ob 304 Sede abd onteawiel 15 Saye eae sears 4 
NS Minhas donceteugvenedeewe +a - Tapioca 2 
I Soot sce s coke Re cos ats oT PE be Bee ee ee } 10 
| eee eee 33 Coffee 40 
EE EE ee Serene ee oe Gelatin ie ates Sappenatacass fe ee 
Se .., .. ee eee, DO 44 } Mn ten. ic.aus2....... 12, 800 











125 pounds daily for focr months, approximately June to September, inclusive. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Agriculture Budgets Compared. 


The Department of Agriculture has prepared a quantitative esti- 
mate of weekly food supply for an average family, consisting of hus- 
band, wife, and three Shi dren under 14, whose ages total not less 
than 20 nor more than 24 years. The family on which the estimate 
is based is slightly larger in equivalent adult males than the family 
used in the food budget of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and thus 
the amounts of food are somewhat higher than those required for 
the standard family. Nutrition experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture recognize that the amount of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
its budget is possibly higher than absolutely necessary for health. 
For this reason a considerable difference in the two budgets exists 
in this food oe. In all other classes of food the two budgets do 
not vary materially. 

The following is a comparison of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
food budget with the dietary standards established by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture: 
COMPARISON OF BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 


TURE BUDGETS SHOWING WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF FOOD EXPRESSED IN POUNDS 
OF FRESH AND EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS. 

















_ Depart- 
Bureau of | 
Article. Labor | ne 
Statistics. ture. 
Vegetables: Pounds. | Pounds. 
a I ois Cas duc da « ocd CON KS UARAS dn Rb cence sscednréeseanecocsons 15.1 | (1) 
anal OEE Bake A dn cacecchecavneoscetacaenes= 3.4 | @) 
Nb se bpd geU Neu Me EUR ot Janeane decdest Srdcicccteccevedesicveceee’ 8.3 | (@) 
a etl ual ia ME UE hs waceb dhe cocseucsecececacscnasess 1.2 | @) 
Fp CONGUEE WHINE OPUS de ohare Seed nec cccccccc ces ccccescecceccceeseces 5.1 (‘) 
Ss: | 
Re Pet anal eid Tee AS SRE. ig ED: AS aE Se? SOREN 10.9 | (1) 
ds Rd edie ede Et ae bbs dec chacceateeaninddnessaces 9 | (1) 
ii SUR na kth oekdébe cquadtseadedssdese 4.0 (@) 
ee OR COO a ows cRR Non denn de ventcceessicctccecconeses 48.9 70.0 
ie neti ath nennhiniiad ot ibbentetbdboassucsccacecoceceosceces 30.8 30.8 
Meats (except bacon and salt pork), fish, poultry, cheese, eggs, etc.............- 11.8 10.5 
Cereals and their products (flour, meal, rice, breakfast foods, macaroni, bread, | 
i St hin \ ins wieseginaeialinn wed GGRbUE bas oon db ebccstccotscctecesdectccess 19.0 16.0 
Sweets (sugar, molasses,‘ sirup,‘ete.)...............--- 2... 2. eee eee eee eeee oa 3.9 4.5 
Fats (butter, oil, lard, bacon,® salt pork,® cream,‘ ete.)..................---.+--- 3.7 4.0 
Total (exclusive of tea, coffee, and condiments).........................-- 118.1 135.8 





1 Vegetables and fruits are not subdivided in the Department of Agriculture’s budget. 

2 6 times dried weight equals fresh weight. 

21 pound of bread equals three-fourths pound of flour. 

41 pound of molasses, sirup, or candy.equals three-fourths pound of sugar. 

6 1 pound of bacon or salt pork equals three-fourths pound of butter, and 1 pound of cream equals 
one-fourth pound of butter. 


The Department of Agriculture employs fresh and equivalent 
weights in its estimate. One pound of dried fruit or vegetables is 
counted as six pounds of fresh, and the weight of cereals, sweets, and 
fats is converted to equivalent pounds of flour, sugar, and butter, 





eenecer ey - Petry the om gow of comparison the Bureau of Labor. 
u 


Statistics 
method. 


get has been computed by approximately the same 


Variety of Foods Available in Different Seasons. 


The food budget, however, in either of the forms in which it has 
been presented, does not offer to the social worker, or to the house- 
wife, a practical guide in the purchasing of a health-producing diet- 
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ary. In order to assist in buying, or to serve as a check against 
quantities ordinarily purchased, the weekly quantities of the actual 
articles of food embraced in the budget have been segregated into 
(1) year-round foods, (2) special summer foods, and (3) those which 
will probably be used during the winter season when the price of 
fresh fruits and vegetables prohibits their purchase. 

The budget as a whole consists of 5,961 pounds of food (dry weight) 
per year, or approximately 115 pounds per week for the family. 
About 100 pounds per week are articles of food of a more or less sta- 

le character which may be purchased at any season of the year. 

hese foods have been at in the year-round group, leaving 15 
ounds of food per vek to be made up from the seasonal groups. 

he foods which are abundant only in the summer season make up 
a weekly average of 7.6 pounds; those which are available in the 
winter season, 6.1 pounds. These averages, however, are on the basis 
of 52 weeks, and to ascertain the quantity per week of the season 
(approximately 26 weeks) in which they are to be used, it will be 
necessary practically to double the listed quantities of winter and 
summer-season foods. Following is the list of year-round, winter- 
season and summer-season foods, showing the average weekly quan- 
tity of each allowed in the budget. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF YEAR-ROUND, WINTER-SEASON, AND SUMMER- 
SEASON FOODS CONTAINED IN BUDGET. 


Year-round foods. 




















| 
Article. | Pounds, i Article. Pounds. 
' i! 

LET TE IE Te a a ees 3.1 
MEMES Tabs ccaphcccescscesvsssagee I 12.0 || Corn sirup, molasses, and honey ....-... | 
RH n'a’. ob 4 dandbnh ss) su be we ? 30.8 || Apples..............---------. iibien evwhak 4.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk......... Sth Sr ee ee 1.9 
Sa Te ee ae oe Nee .41| Bamanas.......... ba ES oP ASE 2 ee 1.0 
Butter (including oleo and nut marga- TE" GT Sores 14.2 
Weeicct..2s2---' MA ak dtieaatnesetes 1.8 || Sweet potatoes................. woeea 9 
Lard, Criseo, and compounds. .......... 9 Cio icicn « dé cabiachan tes 16S Gini 1.6 
A D> heh knee sd cheek 6s oneal 7.5 || Spinach, kale, and other greens......... 1.5 
SED. Caldadh sock dbiss setedtedécutes rit) — See WARS org PEs PRS Sh Bei ere: 1.4 
ES TS IE Pes “SN roe i a i il .8 
NCES Gnd ce cs ba bd cckt conse oe eee SA a ee 3 
SE Oe oe oe ee ee 1.3 | Miscellaneous... .. 2 due Seba hs watts 6 ya 2.0 
Es 6 dein nk mo.o wih pcewts + in. ate al 4] ———_-— 
GS co Job eas be os 6.2 505..6. G. 3 | me 45 FS a Oy be ee eee 100. 2 

BEGG, BOMGOEEL . ... oo oe cccescveccess .6 

Winter-season foods.* 

EEE «2086 cbbtek ssn cducsicccatéet Po Sock Us scebacsscsccsgess 0.5 
EE ee pene ee .5 || Lima beans........... ht ish stag edde< ade 3 
Canned ii ns ponmadiratmaneaens -4 || Camned peas..................- - 
Canned ee. ee ee Rw Serene 4 
RE TE se 1.0 I iS 6... ocnslee cnn cheno ne 5 
DUNS D SS ds ok ebbseWde occesccteciies 8 | —— 
5 || Es it Tele dnaead bn adden dibeiae-staks 6.1 





1 1.33 dozen. 
£14 quarts. 
§ Quantities to be doubled during the winter season, November to April, inclusive. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF YEAR-ROUND, WINTER-SEASON, AND SUMMER- 
SEASON FOODS CONTAINED IN BUDGET—Concladed. 


Summer-season Foods.* 


























Article. Pounds. | Article. | Pounds. 

RE ES ET pe eile ne ee ee at awe aban ee 2.5 

ees tea ds ESS 4. 233 BES .Lbk ek deck SEES 2 PE Serge CSTE Pee tae eee eee ae 
I te Ei TENA TET a TS . 
RSS GE GTR Te eRe .3 || Miscellaneous vegetables... .............. 5 
Miscelianeous fruits..................... / m. 
Ae ty Ree Re RR Be ile a ec Gastar iad ante dod act eee woe 4 7.6 
PII 5 03.58 bse Bk ak 7H 





‘ Quantities to be doubled during the summer season, May te October, inclusive. 


In listing these foods and the average weekly quantities, it is not 
the intention to recommend that the housewife who buys food for a 
family of five should attempt to secure either these exact foods or the 
specified quantities. The articles and quantities will necessarily 
have to be treated with a lange degree of elasticity. In the year- 
round foods, it will of course be advisable to vary the amounts 
according to the season, using more fats and carbohydrates during 
the winter and less durmg the summer when heat-producing foods 
are not so much required. Especially will this be true of fat meats, 
corn meal, macaroni, rice, beans, etc. On the other hand, ; 
— cabbage, spinach, kale, etc., although available throughout 
the year, will probably be used in greater quantities in summer than 
in winter. : 

On account of variations in the length of seasons in different sec- 
tions of the country, as well as the overlapping of foods from one 
season to the other, a general grouping of seasonal foods is extremely 
difficult. Grapefruit, for instance, while primarily a winter fruit, 
may be caine in some of the months usually classed in the summer 
season. Many families also make it a practice to use navy and dried 
lima beans and canned fruits and vegetables in the summer as well 
as in the winter season. 

The list will prove valuable only as a guide in suggesting the variety 
of foods available during the different seasons of the year and indi- 
cating something of the relative proportions in which they may be 
purchased in order to furnish a family of five with a dietary which 
will promoté health. 


Clothing. 


THE level of health and decency in clothing has been interpreted as 

a level which not only takes into account the physical needs of 
warmth, cleanliness, and comfort, but also has such regard for ap- 
pearance and style as will permit the family members to appear in 
public, and within their necessarily rather narrow social circle, with 
neatness and self- t. In other words, the clothing standards of 
the family are intended to provide a fair degree of that mental sat- 
isfaction which follows being reasonably well dressed. But, while 
admitting the desirability of a more generous wardrobe, an effort 
has been made to allow only those quantities of clothing consistent 
with the mimmum requirement for health and decency, and, where 
a doubt has existed, to err on the side of conservatism. 
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QUANTITY BUDGET NECESSARY FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE. 7 


The clothing budget herewith presented has as its basis the cloth- 
ing budgets of approximately 850 families having 3 children under 15 
years of age, which were included in the survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1918-19. This basic material was first modified as the 
result of a large number of interviews with tamilies in Washington, 
D.C. The material was then published in tentative form (MonTuLy 
Labor Review, December, 1919, pp. 22-29), as applying to the 
family of a clerical worker in Washington. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions from clothing experts all over the country have been received 
and that budget has been made over into the manual worker’s family 
clothing budget here submitted. The clothing budget, like the food 
budget, is made up of the’articles actually worn by real workers 
and their families. The modifications made in the average clothing 
budget of the families studied in order to arrive at a standard clothing 
budget are much more extensive than in the case of the food budget. 
The articles of clothing are the same in both the actual average 
budget and the proposed standard budget, but the quality of material 
and the yearly faicemnent in the latter have been determined very 
largely by special study. 

The quantities listed in the clothing budget are the annual re place- 
ments, not the number of garments possessed at any one time. For 
example, in the husband’s clothing budget the annual replacement 
of a summer suit is given as one-third, which means that one summer 
suit is expected to last three years. Allowance is made for the pur- 
chase of two winter union suits each year, but this does not mean 
that the worker possesses only two sets of winter underwear. He 
may have six sets or any other number, but with reasonable care 
he can manage comfortably by purchasing two suits a year. 

In preparing this quantity budget, a considerable amount of sew- 
ing at home has been assumed as possible, and has been indicated 
accordingly. When more than the specified amount is done, a sav- 
ing may be effected, or the family clothed more abundantly. On 
the other hand, where little or no home sewing can be done, the num- 
ber of garments allowed will be barely sufficient to maintain decency. 
The investigations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that dur- 
ing the war clothing purchases of the average worker’s family were 
considerably curtailed. When it is necessary to economize the ex- 
pense for clothes may be greatly reduced for a season or two, but the 
effect of renewing the clothing budget after it has become depleted 
creates a serious situation in famil expenditures. 

In order to make the yearly clothing budgets more serviceable 
as a guide in buying, the annual replacements for each member of 
the family have been divided into year-round, summer, and winter 
clothing. 

In basing the quantities of clothing on what has been considered 
reasonable length of wear, it has been necessary to assume that 
clothing purchased in conformity with this budget will be of good 
average quality. 
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Clothing Budget of a Family of Five. 
The clothing budgets of the husband, wife, and 3 children are given 


below: 


ANNUAL ws OF CLOTHING F 























FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE INCLUDING HUSBAND, 























WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN (BOY AGED 12, GIRL 6, AND BOY 2). 
Husband. 
| Replace- Replace- 
Article. | ment per Article. ment per 
| year. year. 
Summer clothing. Year-round clothing—Concluded. 
LEE Ep e ee Ne re ae Te 12 
SMES. ccs, 22. cot. e cece 3 || Shoes: 
a RP rt ee ere eee 3 |) EIS ae oe ee ey epee a 
ae a ea a RRR Pa 2 
Winter clothing. oe 
OS EE ee ae Ses Pee 1 
|e ghee enn eemeamtaarecate } Half soles and heeis................. 1 
Bere 837 220° 8p sae rere -ertennr coe’ REE Bete COC be ksCs4) Bi 5 <uleicicin ctibwnde 4 
SR eS FOS Soe a ee 3 || Gloves: 
—— suits. ee ys ee are 3, ; + EG ee eee eee 6 
Gloves, leatier, street 2202000000000. Bie etete terse + 2 
Year-round clothing ee ay 2 
SAREE, AES ERLE L) Se be Pee oe 1 by RE Fakes oes hae Sere ae ; 
Work trousers (or overalls).............. 2 Sus / Sere fae 1 
Shirts: CS 2... 14a cn enone apteeckaaes 3 
ES eee | eee eee eee 1 Cleaning and pressing (suit)............. 1 
ee Ain tis os ax6lls-c ak chr ates ot cesta 5 ES OEE POLE (?) 
Piss es JOSHI. i cdi eck 2 
Wife. 
. Summer clothing Year-round clothing. 
OO aia Lesihte pas + tas Wh Gi56% eb dbo 1 | 
ie BOR ee 2 
Skirts, cotton, wash...................-- t : : 
Waisté, cotton (to be nnade at tome). Peper fie ba pebsostbema)-4).. } 
Wott, dress. rah thin (to be made i: Pes CUO ehs . ole. SES 2 
— orton, ‘tae: (00 — - 9 || Combinations, muslin. .......--..-.----- 2 
| te ate eae g || Brassieres....-.---....-..-.-.----.--+ 2 
Petticoat, Sem; i) Ji 66 dicdc dd... 220 1 Nightgowns, muslin......--.----+-++--+- - 
oes, 0 A Pe | Se oe Tae | Tes Cae kas 
ee ee 1 ae a ae satseien tiabinteamatiaeaiate . 
Wi : I Anak aula os os ag age eae a8 3 
Winter clothing. | _ Halfsoles and heeis................. 1 
Dt ist. csen deta dete sect occsecns Handkerchiefs, cotton. ................- 8 
Suits, ee ORR SOS pihablaledb oid bniooke | Umbrellas. ...-.... eT Teel eee a 4 
ih: Mia Pts» jeccescnch> cate -eah<ae SR, ety Se ee es oe ee 1 
SUN PONE 6b > weve hese sbe. cedeccadecs | Cleaning and pressing (suit)............. 1 
Petticoats (Venetian cloth or sateen).... 1 RE Ey RE ne Ee (2) 
Union suits... aye otter ec cee ccc cescecccces 1 
GINS Fs veld dd gS Buk ds deainciccedeces’ 1 | 
Gloves a a nanos ae 4 
Boy, 12 years of age. 
Summer clothing. Year-round clothing. 
Trousers, separate, cotton........-..... 2 a: et er ae . 
+ st mea Swabsincesess qdosecops cvongees : Shirts or blouses, cotton Madi Sarto 0 ten 5 
er ee es ne apa 2 Pajamas or nightshirts.................- 2 
eos es fh eae se, Se tee tle # BLOCKINSS, COCCOR .. 22. nino nw cess ce-tee-- 12 
Winter clothing. Hu Fepairing (halfsoles and heels) ..... : 
Trousers, separate WOO]... .-eee-eo0- Bf SmBncworenoesscowsncceceeesncssrennnerce 2 
Handkerchieis, ey Fae a ae 6 
Overcoatss or mac Ge tein Sree } Garters (to be made at home) aeiMieedaes 2, 
BMeMteteeevnneeeneennceenee Q” || Belts........--.-.---e0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
GRMN... ; 52. Sssctecseececece..c 3 || Miscellaneous...... Sete napaadnen ehddee (3) 
ST Eee «0 cdc cboecdsséveess coves 2 











1 Lump sum of money equal to about 7 per cent of total cost of husband’s clothes. 
2 Lump sum of money equal to about 8.5 per cent of total cost of wife’s clothing. 
* Lump sum of money equal to about 3 per cent of total cost of 12-year-old boy’s clothing. 
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QUANTITY BUDGET NECESSARY FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE. 9 


ANNUAL QUANTITY OF CLOTHING FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE INCLUDING HUSBAND, 
WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN (BOY AGED 2, GIRL 6, AND BOY 12)—Concluded. 


Girl, 6 years of age. 





























; Replace- Replace- 
Article. ment per Article, ment per 
year. = year. 
ner ty Se a re! 
i! 
Summer clothing. } Winter clothing—Conc'uded. 
Be dibeivasiare- Steies o deatebipamiadiin bed 1 lige 
Dresses, cotton (to be made at home)... 6 | an Sees oc, 2 
cin cccessebeboraaebed 2 Taw © = nl SOP COD S OTL SSOROSS ESSE LO CRS 2 
ae a 3 Nightgow ns, outing flamnel............. i 
“ eSShi se pErs 5 || Shoes, high... ... pescescocccescce sececces 8 
Nightgowns, muslin.................."" 1 | Gloves or mittens (knit).............. * 1 
Shoes, lOW ....-.-----+-e- ones eeeree enone 2 Year-round clothing. 
Vi ing. | 
Winter clothing | pees (to be made at home)........... 1 
Re ree } MAREWEISES. -..+02000eceer ere sererenee- ‘ 
Dresses, wool (to be made at home)..... i | ont ln wee eeeeeecececeeneccees 13 
hile ih lll AE i £0206 tcnbndsetcwwsssscoesdtca 1 
RRR Ree rT ree ne j Handkerchiefs, cotton................... 6 
ile = ge alga ~Enfenty’ "2 viekeor "Giana nace Se cahecoatt Tn, aachacktacce ese SE RE 2 
o fic 
Petticoats, outing flannel............... 1 ads ait tek alate (4) 
Boy, 2 years of age. 
= 5 es ) se 
Summer clothing. Winter clothing—Concluded. 
J 
rok omadan masiedienth 1 Nightgowns, outing flannel.......--.... 1 
ie ES aR ee Se 3 kk” ee ae Neeveedseseusss 2 
Perri re 3 Rens, occnccnabaeanndeeowse 1 
Nightgowns, muslin... ................. 1 
RE CORON) onc. os a ccececceeoces 2 Year-round clothing. 
Winter clothing. || Dresses, cotton suits, rompers, overalls, | 
Caps i etc. (to be made at home)............. 8 
Ocoreanks eee Sse ene sere See Setnaee 3 | Underwaists............ dinceddseccwesve 4 
<>. Si eile rat te sae telat apa j || Stockings and socks, cotton. ............ 10 
Sen io te ee » i ais cccuscendenendaputescanande 2 
OS Se Shaman ttr fae ae g || Miscellancous........-.+-++++---+eereees °) 











4 Lump sum of money equal to about 8.5 per cent of total cost of 6-year-old girl’s clothing. 
5 Lump sum of money equal to about 6 per cent of total cost of 2-year-old boy’s clothing. 





Individual tastes and variations in climate will of course make 
many changes and adjustments necessary for each family. Occupa- 
tional requirements will also enter in, especially in the clothing budget 
of the husband. These variations abe not be taken into considera- 
ree a preparing a general budget for a standard workingman’s 

amily. 

It ‘ highly important to consider the clothing budget of each indi- 
vidual member of the family. In the husband’s clothing, for instance, 
allowance has been made for the purchase of only two pairs of 
work trousers or overalls each year. This appears small until con- 
sidered in conjunction with the allowances for suits. A summer suit 
and a winter suit, each to last three years, have been allowed. In other 
words, the purchase of two suits in three years has been provided, 
which means that every 18 months on the average the workingman 
will be able to supplement his work clothes with one suit of discarded 
“dress up’ clothes. Assuming that the workingman’s ‘‘Sunday”’ 
clothes are not subjected to very hard use, these suits when ready for 
every-day wear may reasonably be expected to form the major part 
of his work clothing, and not more than two additional pairs of work 
trousers will be required each year. Since suit coats usually outwear 
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the trousers, no separate coats to wear with the work trousers have 
been deemed necessary 

No quantitative allowances have been made for raincoats, slippers, 
bathrobes, purse, repairs to watch, or any other item of clothing 
expense which occurs only occasionally. However, a lump sum of 
money equivalent to something like 7 per cent of the total cost of the 
husband’s clothing has been allowed to cover purchases of this 
character. 

In the wife’s clothing, the two new house dresses to be purchased 
each year may prove inadequate, unless the old summer dresses of 
previous seasons are worn as everyday house dresses also. 

Few women, especially where the climate permits of uniform 
underwear throughout the year, will wear all the varieties of under- 
wear listed, i. e., winter union suits, summer union suits, combina- 
tions, corset covers, brassieres, petticoats, etc. However, the quan- 
tities listed under each are small, and where fewer kinds of articles 
are worn a larger quantity of each will be required. 

This is distinctly a health and decency budget, with little pro- 
vision for ‘‘style” or fashionable dress. No allowance has been 
made for an afternoon dress of silk, a silk petticoat, or silk stockings. 
Although these articles are doubtless desirable, a wool dress, a suit 
skirt with a dress waist, a Venetian cloth or sateen petticoat, and 
lisle or cotton stockings will supply all that is absolutely essential 
for health and decency. 

To care for the multitudinous purchases of “extras,’’ such as dress 
shields, veils, hair nets, hairpins, combs, slippers, hand bag, dress 
trimmings, thread, buttons, etc., a lump sum of money of about 
8.5 per cent of the total cost of the wife’s clothing has been suggested. 

e clothing needs of growing children are almost beyond the 
ability of the budget maker to ascertain or estimate. A reasonably 
generous clothing allowance has been made for the children, but it 
is expected that some clothing will be handed down and made over 
for the younger children, in order to get along on the amounts 
specified. 

In practically all the families visited in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tastics’ investigations there seems to be a general agreement that the 
expense for shoes and stockings for children is one of the serious 
drains on the family’s finances. For the boy of 12, the budget allows 
for the purchase every year of three pairs of high shoes and two of 
low, with one repairing of half soles and heels for each of the five 
pairs. For the girl of 6 years, three pairs of high and two of low 
are allowed; for the boy of’ 2 years, two pairs of high shoes and two of 
sandals. In the case of the two younger children, shoe repairing is 
not considered feasible and provision has not been made for it. 


Housing. 


A HOUSING standard based upon health requirements must 

consider primarily air space, ventilation, lighting, sanitation, 
privacy, and proper separation of the sexes. In applying these 
requirements to particular dwellings, the factors to be taken into 
account are number of rooms per person, sanitary conveniences, 
floor space, window space, location, and frontage. ‘The standard sug- 
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gested below is for urban industrial communities, and conforms quite 
closely to actual housing conditions existing in industrial centers of 
the country. 

Number of Rooms. 


Figures collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 1918-19 
study indicated that the eg “2H of workingmen’s families of aver- 
age size and average income lived in houses which furnished approxi- 
mately one room per person. The families included in the survey 
were primarily Americans. No schedules were taken from non- 
English speaking families who had been in the United States less 
than five years. Families with boarders or more than three lodgers 
were excluded, 

For 20 cities selected at random, and including all families scheduled 
regardless of size or income, those living in houses averaged 1.007 
rooms per person, and those in flats and apartments 0.931 room per 
person. The standard health and decency budget must provide at 
the very least as many rooms per person as the average family were 
found tooccupy. A housing standard of one room per person, exclu- 
sive of bath, a therefore, been adopted as the minimum require- 
ment consistent with health and decency. 

For the average family of five persons a house of five rooms, con- 
sisting of living room, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, 
should be provided as the minimum for health and decency. For 
the standard family, composed of husband, wife, and three children, 
boy aged 12, girl 6, and boy 2, three sleeping rooms are needed in 
order to secure reasonable privacy—one bedroom for the parents 
and two for the children, one for each sex. To meet this need the 
living room can be arranged so as to be adaptable for sleeping 
purposes. Several arrangements are possible. A very practical one 
would be to have three bedrooms, a living room, and a combination 
kitchen and dining room. Still another would give a combined liy- 
ing and dining room, kitchen, and three bedrooms, or two bedrooms 
and a “‘parlor.” The latter arrangement is especially desirable as 
the children grow up and begin to receive visitors in the home. 


Size of Rooms. 


Thus far only the number of rooms has been considered. For 
purposes of health it may be conceded that floor space is of more 
uaportance than the mere number of rooms. ‘The size of the various 
rooms adopted by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
‘exbe-goye of the Department of Labor, which undertook the war 
i1ousing of the Government other than that required for shipbuilders, 
is given below. 


Minimum size. 
I SG ok UMS UES a eel ed ail ale de’ 10 by 12 feet. 
I oh eh, ie. . SRE d ded od clis ow onl 8 by 10 feet. 
I, rte deans rine 054 dagice cab on do eedes 10 by 12 feet. 
Ee NRE I ae, eee mene 9 by 12 feet. 
Kitchen (where there is no separate dining room) . ....... 10 by 12 feet. 


These standards are for the different rooms in detached, semi- 
detached, fiat, or row houses and represent the combined judgment 
of 25 architects, sanitary inspectors, builders, and students of housing. 
It does not, however, seem advisable to incorporate in the housing 
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standard to be adopted rooms of exactly the size prescribed in the 
above specifications. 

Especially is this true since the standard herewith presented 
ermits of considerable variation in arrangement. If only two 
edrooms are provided, both of them should be of the “‘large’”’ type, 

10 by 12 feet. For a family of five, the “‘small’’ bedroom, 8 by 10, 
will scarcely be practicable, unless three sleeping rooms are to be 
provided. Whether a combined kitchen and dining room, or a 
combined living and dining room, is selected, a room larger than 
10 by 12 is desirable. Assuming any of the arrangements possible 
in a five-room house, approximately 560 square feet of floor space, 
exclusive of bath, is the minimum health and decency requirement 
for the standard family of five persons. When space is provided for 
bathroom, closets, hall, and storage space, the gross area of the 
standard house of five rooms has been fixed at 660 square feet. 
This gives little enough floor space for a family of five persons. 


Light and Ventilation. 


In the matter of light and ventilation the requirements set up by 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor seem to be entirely satisfactory. The paragraphs on 
ventilation are as follows: 

Every room to have at least one window opening directly to the outer air. Two 
windows in each room generally preferred ; one window sufficient in small bedrooms. 
Each room to have a window area of not less than 12 square feet. 

Cross ventilation as direct as possible to be provided for all rooms through windows, 
transoms, or doors; communicating door recommended between front and rear bed- 


rooms in row houses. 
Every bathroom to have window of not less than 6 square feet in area opening 


directly to the outer air. 
Sanitation and Drainage. 


In the 20 cities of the 1918-19 study of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics selected, the families included over four-fifths of those in flats 
and apartments and over three-fifths of those in individual houses had 
inside water-closets. Over one-half of the families in both multiple 
dwellings and individual houses also had baths. It is felt that a 
housing standard which is to provide health and decency must 
include a eomplete bathroom, with toilet. 

In connection with the standard house such drainage should be 
provided as will render impossible stagnant pools on the premises 
or the collection of water in the cellar or underneath the house. 


Construction and Arrangement. 


A house must, of course, be built in compliance with housing laws, 
local building codes, and ordinances. The roof must be water-tight, 
and the walls substantially and durably constructed so as to resist heat 
and moisture,- according to the climatic conditions of the locality. 

Accepting the constructional standards recommended by the Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation, the standard house should 
provide for closet or storage space. The halls, stairs, and doors 
should be so constructed and located as to permit of easy moving of 
the furniture. 
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Porches are highly desirable and should be durably constructed. 
In most latitudes the porches may be made to serve all the year 
around as an additional sleeping room. 


Neighborhood and Surroundings. 


It is presumed that the standard house for the workingman’s 
family will be located in a neighborhood with reasonably well main- 
tained streets, and fairly accessible to means of transportation, 
playgrounds, and places of amusement and recreation. What is 
commonly termed a ‘“‘slum’’ would not supply the proper neighbor- 
hood surroundings for a house intended to provide the minimum 
requirements of health and decency. 


Heat and Artificial Light. 


T HAS not seemed feasible to adopt any special form of heating 
for the standard workingman’s house. There is a wide range of 
means by which adequate heating may be had. Whatever the 
method of heating, however, it should be such as to permit of heating 
the principal living room to a temperature of 68° F. in the coldest 
weather in any given lecality. Small open grates in houses without 
double walls or air spaces, in States as far north as Pennsylvania, 
as were found in the company housing survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,? would not be in compliance with this standard. 

Fuel consumption depends so much upon geographic location and 
climatic conditions that an attempt to casablioh minimum quantity 
standards seems impracticable. A definite standard for fuel would 
be complicated further by the various sizes and kinds of coal. In 
lighting, the various systems of gas, electricity, and kerosene offer 
another obstacle to quantity standards since the system used usually 
does not depend so much upon the desire of the family as upon the 
character and equipment of the house. 


Furniture and Furnishings. 


N°? STANDARD quantity budget has yet been established for 
the upkeep of household equipment. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has, however, worked out a list of furniture, furnishings, 
and utensils necessary to equip completely a house of five rooms, 
living room, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, occupied by 
the standard family of five persons. The list of articles, together 
with a brief description, is given below. 








2 Theresults of this survey are published in Bulletin 263 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, now in press, 
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NECESSARY HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT. 












































Furniture. 
Article. — Description. 
| 
EEO «See ee 1 | Smallest size and make sufficient in capacity for econom- 
ical preservation of food and economy in the purchase 
of ice. 
Tables: 
0 SEARS Pee or ervey 1 | Oak extension table, plain, durable quality. 
SS RSA Sree ee 1 { Oak, plain, durable quality. 
Kitchen........ bg be dt eo Ray RS 1 | 48-inch pine table, with 1 drawer. 
Chairs: 
Re REE BS OS ae 6 | Plain durable oak. 
rise. cg tee > «pee aes ad 4} Strongly made. 
OO ERS aE ey 4 | Oak or other durable wood. 
ads st nictu se bewesebabeedes bet 1 | Painted wood. 
EE <ccmheremestinenimaandd axed 1 
Rugs: | 
a a ee ee 2/1 Small Axminster rugs. 
erry 1 | Large Crex or Rattania. 
hd dn Sob edpcdysebtcee sb u 4 | Rag or Crex rugs, 3 by 6 feet. 
ONIES daeiddn « dette $6546. 04 « cwdidsoonsss.s 1 | Folding, with metai framework and cloth top. 
8 eae 1 | Standard make. 
Settee or davenport ..................-- 1 | Oak or other durabie wood, imitation leather upholstery. 
ES RE RE ES 1 | Medium size, oak. 
a yl ae BP. ob te 2 Plain bureau; 1 white painted bureau. 
ae eee ee 1 | White painted wood. 
Beds, mattresses, and springs: 
BE, seh np ddew ch obese sv shssedes 1 | Bedstead, plain (to match bureau); durable felt matiress, 
and spring. 
kA eda ee TPR es <6 A 8 2 | Each: Whito enameléd bedstead; durable felt mattress, 
and spring. 
Crib, mattress and spring............-. 1 | White enameled. 
| 
Furnishings. 
Towels: 
Kitchen hand towels............... 3 | Cotton. 
CR eee 10 | Turkish. 
Nodal cha ria os eyengned 12 | Part linen. 
Ce. 2cccctatacesdndeae he ora 3 | Cotton, to be hemmed at home. 
Ce ene eee 1 | For use when table is not set. 
a nnn cnhng'cuntiinanashsapatge- ds 18 | Part linen, 22-inch. 
Blankets: 
Pair double-bed size...............- 1 
Pairs single-bed size. ..............- 2 fran wool. 
POU END steven sscssccccssecd poi 1 | 
Comforts: 
Double-bed size...............----- 1 
aS aicictd cadbcccssesses 2 |}Cotton, silkaline covered. 
s ee tcieinthy cinankbachybscacne 1 
Dooble-bed size .................-.- 2 oe grade of rippelette, medium weight; number suffi- 
Single-bed size...............--..-- 3 cient to provide for laundering. 
Pillows: . 
tape a Es gdve ces cans wens sess : \Mixed feathers. 
Sheets: 
Double-bed size. .............-.---. 4 
Single-bed size. ............-..----- 6 |}Number sufficient to provide for laundering. 
Discctsicthadtas sce cedtnae 4 
Pillow cases: 
aay SIZC......------2-2eeeee es : \Number sufficient to provide for laundering. 
a Beas hs ii sinkn Koetics vc 605 3 iu 8 | Cotton, to be hemmed at home. 
ER OE EEE reer 1 | For pine table. 
Viensils. 
EEE IS ee ae De Prt 2 | Medium size, galvanized. 
a batninde civ 505 \neeesd-pesesh 1 | Zine. 
shhtan Ghesanccean i setiee aneee 1 | Medium size. 
GAL bh nodiicthn ccedkséddischdicessias 1 | Medium size, with copper bottom. 
ek 3 | 4, 5, and 6 pound irons. 
CE shadidbetdecestccdesbetutcvecces 2 | 1 handle for scrub mop, and one 16-ounce dry mop. 
A Sie cassodecdinsreccanes 2 | Good quality broom, 
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OUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT— Concluded 


Utensils—Concluded. 

















——— —— 1 GY Be —— —_—_—_—— 
Articl | ber | Description. 
—_—_——|— . baecitniiad eee eee re a 
Dishes: 
50-piece set....... tamil aig indtyannia i | Plain. 
ln inespresubbees ++: 1 | Plain heavy glass. 
Vinegar cruet........... ess Fhe ae 1 | 0. 
Oil cruet ...-. 2 a ee a 1 Do. 
I otk Do.00 «op wetibicecascks L Do. 
ES, nen copnasbenns we os | 1 | Do. 
ne lp lla 6 | Plain. 
Knives, forks, ete.: 
Se peck onan 1 
tick hast nene banned at l | 
bg + hh 1? aeeehipeeeenss {Quadruple plated, plain. 
Ee Pee ee eee ee 12 | 
I 8 dns one ut, 050 0 tk 0 de pd 6 
Carving set............ pee bdid ded dad 1 Good quality steel knife and fork, and sharpener. 
Kitchen utensils: 
Refrigerator pan..........-..--..-- 1 | Galvanized. 
OREN Ah Sold. sce . dds sd ommipled 1 | Small, with wooden handle. 
I nan Gee ct deep so 58% 1 |*Galvanized, medium size. 
_ «See ee ae 1 | Wood, with three rods. 
rato tien nas dn tenineeger< i | Wire. 
os anccancccos aasanaud 1 | Enameled. 
ee es ee 1 Heavy wire, with plate holders. 
, ee See 1 | Enameled. 
i (aw tS he ee eee es ees 1 | Gray enamel. 
EE | ne a ae i | Do. 
UU! ane 1 | Do. 
BED. .5 3 5665 oe ce » hate ot 36 | With covers. 
ER a aa 36 | Jars holding 1 quart. 
Stewpans or kettles................ 2| Enameled. 
tr recinentan tasiy «es cose 2 Heavy, pressed tin. 
ns cc cacweagansecenee 2 Pressed tin. 
| ESE ERIE ere Se Pre eee eee 2 | 
SSS eee 2) Tressed tin. 
Bread-raising pan............ a Ae 1 | Heavy tin, with cover. 
dia: 6d ced weduddenswens 1 | Medium size. 
Tn vvcankevensansacnee 1 
EE oink sec chcmcsscneeee 2 | 1smali pan, i medium-sized iron pan. 
EE Se a ee 1 | Enameled, holding 1 quart. 
EE Sy eee 1 | Tin, for 1 dozen muffins. 
Sn os ea paceseescese 1 | Gray enamel. 
Chopping bowi and knife.......... 1 | Medium-sized bow], single knife. 
Eat 1 | Medium. 
SES ee ee i | Wire, with wooden handle. 
a DS SE ee See 1 | Medium size and weight, 
ee = ae 1} Tin. 
i an cid w semen id ea teas 1 
NT a ee 1 | 18 by 24 inches. 
Largesalt shaker...... whiansie canting 1} 
a SE a 1 | Tin. 
REGRET 159" 1 | 
I dink a wo te wid 0. c-means babe t | Medium size. 
Measuring cup ....... wap kd so trie 1 | Tin or aluminum, 
ID... 6 on chinnndeacdcant i | Glass. 
SG idbacdee cect ccesscctee 1 
le es, oni wecediee 1 
Case knives and forks.............. 2 
he cs nctonccedteont 1 
Oe a 1 
CO 3 
I er ee eee 1 
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This budget assumes the existence of an equipment of household 
furniture similar to the above, since it is generally true that married 
couples purchase the major part of their household furniture either at 
or short y after marriage. Consequently, the problem is to provide 
only for the necessary annual upkeep. 

Conclusions as to the amount necessary for the annual upkeep of 
furniture and household furnishings for a family of five have been 
based on approximately 100 schedules, showing one year’s expendi- 
tures for furniture andfurnishings, secured in 1918-19 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from families consisting of husband, wife, and three 
children under 15 years of age, living in large Eastern or Middle West- 
ern cities, and having a total annual expenditure of $1,500 and under 
$2,100. 

Inasmuch as the families ‘studied spent annually from $1,500 to 
$2,100, they were presumably living at a fairly decent and healthful 
standard. Their Ganbenie equipment, therefore, may be regarded 
as reasonably sufficient both in quantity and quality, although, of 
course, not luxurious. From the special study of the expenditures 
of these families for furniture and furnishings, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has calculated tentatively that the amount of annual upkeep 
of household equipment approximates 7 per cent of the total cost of 
purchase. In the budgets which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
prepared, the practice has been followed of ascertaining the approxi- 
mate cost at current prices of the above list of household equipment 
and then allowing 7 per cent of the total renewal cost for annual 
upkeep. Such a figure, however, is of no use in determining a quan- 
tity standard, but it is a guide to the amount which should be allowed 
in the cost budget. 


Miscellaneous. 


NDER miscellaneous expenditures a quantity standard is pos- 

sible in only a Sinaited number of items. Following are the 

principal miscellaneous items which must be provided for in the 
cost budget of the family: 


Laundry work. 
Cleaning supplies and services. 
Maintenance of health. 
Insurance: 

(a) Life (disability). 

(>) House and furniture. 
Car fare: 

Husband. 

Wife and children. 





Amusements and recreation. 
Newspapers. 
Organizations: 
(a) Church. 
(b) Labor. 
Incidentals, including— 
Tobacco. 
Telephoning and telegraphing. 
Stationery and postage, etc. 


Expenditure for assistance with laundry work may not be consid- 
ered possible in the family of an industrial worker. However, from 





A NET. A liom im se 








the standpoint of health it seems that the mother of 3 children 
who must do the cooking for the family, the general cleaning of the 
house, the sewing and mending, the marketing and shopping, should 
be allowed assistance with the family laundry work aa scrubbing, 
amounting to one day per week. 

The following quantities seem to provide the minimum requirement 
of cleaning supplies and services to insure personal and household 


cleanliness: 
[1322] 
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QUANTITY BUDGET NECESSARY FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE. 17 


Cleaning supplies and services. 


Quan- 
Personal: tity. 
ee ES UMEC Ts cls cl cake cros he sr ae eon ae ete ne cboseaced 90 
I DG Rael bs bee oy SLs SORA Ish dn. oblletilde d e's 8 
Se NS 2, a hina wig o.id bid Sp ne 6 UMS bce Db ohiekkine sp > ae 12 
Ne Ee ale died ale hdenislete Ol Alu aewa® l 
i tts 1nd Ries anne den aed enee ns kaerandet ts tees each sven oy 
eee Se hr OE ey Pr err rere 6 
Barber’s services— 
Husband, hair cut........ Se Risigtthte Galas todaten bv eiei nes chacsdbWéuds 12 
Children, hair cut......... SOS FRI ERT IS eS er eee. 8 
Household: 
Ey CE PU hk da SC os Sc n'y ohooh cs eh cckl ccc uesinwastecas 150 
EF ENT 5 SGs 5 dE EME oN) o SIC GbES ohn bei Ocsaede ed Vsdscwbicdeds 6 
hh i a tds 2.) it dk wig Bnd pid $s SSRs 0G Kn cod wile codec 36 


Small lump sum for unspecified cleaning supplies and services, such as borax, 
ammonia, washing powder, bluing, insect powder, etc. 


Some allowance must, of course, be made for the maintenance of 
health. This item includes expenditures for physician, dentist, 
oculist, glasses, and drugs, including prescriptions and prepared 
remedies. 

No definite number of doctor’s visits can be assumed as necessary, 
but aside from the occurrence of major illnesses, colds and the vari- 
ous diseases of childhood will doubtless make a doctor’s services 
necessary at some time during the year. 

At least one visit to the dentist during the year for three members 
~ the family will be necessary, and rarely does one visit prove suf- 

cient. 

There is, however, no available quantitative measurement, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in preparing budgets, has had to resort to 
the average expenditure for health of large numbers of families 
investigated. 

In the first standard budget prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics provision was made for a life insurance premium sufficient to pay 
for a $5,000 policy for the head of the family. This was considered 
the absolute minimum for protection and safety, since in the event of 
the husband’s death it would furnish an income to the wife and chil- 
dren of not over $300 a year, or $6 a week. With the increased cost 
of living this amount is clearly insufficient. To give the same degree 
of protection as was accorded in 1914 by a $5,000 policy, it would now 
be necessary for the husband to carry $10,000. Granting that, in 
order to help carry the burdens of the war, the workingman and his 
family must make some sacrifices in their standards of living, it would 
certainly be inadvisable at this time to advocate a policy of less than 
$7,500 for the head of the family. 

It is highly important that every family should carry insurance on 
the family dwelling, if owned, and on household furniture. The loss 
of household equipment is an extremely serious matter to a family of 
low Income. e budget should provide for the premium on a policy 
large enough to cover the replacement cost of the family’s essential 
personal property in case of loss by fire. 

The quantitative standard for carfares will have to be determined 
locally in each city for which a budget is prepared. If the husband 1s 
compelled to ride regularly to and from his work, at least 600 rides 
will be required. 
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If the wife is compelled to use a street car for shopping and market- 
ng the necessary allowance must be made for this also. 

t is impossible to establish quantity standards for amusements 
and recreations. The importance of recreation as a factor in healthy 
living need not, of course, beemphasized. It is accepted as an every- 
dayfact. Theonly questionis as to thecharacter and cost of such rec- 
reation. Muchwholesomeamusement arises naturally within thecircle 
of afamily and its friends and costs nothing. On the other hand, the 
complexity of modern city life places a money price on many simple 
and desirable forms of amusement. Thus a picnic for a family, or 
a visit to the park, involves a considerable item of car fare, while a 
trip on the river will cost a dollar or more. Moreover, occasional 
visits to the moving pictures are to be expected of at least some 
members of afamily. Thus, even though the more expensive forms 
of amusement and recreation, such as summer vacations, are elimi- 
nated, some expenditures for this item are absolutely necessary if a 
family is not to lead a completely isolated life. 

One daily newspaper should be provided for the workingman’s 
family, and at least one good magazine is indispensable for a proper 
standard of living. 

Organizations, such as the church; and labor unions, play such an 
important part in the life of the average worker and his family that 
some expenditure on. this account must be regarded as essential to 
normal living, but no quantitative standard can be established. 

In addition to the items listed above there are a large number of 
other expenses, mostly smail or occasional, which can not be entirely 
avoided by a worker's family—such, for insiance, as stationery 
and postage, telephoning and telegraphing at times, tobacco, ete. 
No minimum quantities for these items can possibly be specified, 
and the only solution is to grant a modest sum of money to cover 
expenditures for incidentals. 
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The Government’s Wage Policy During the Last 
Quarter Century.’ 


By MARY CONYNGTON. 


N A sense the Government can scarcely be said to have had a 
| wage policy for half a century or more. Unquestionably when, 
at the close of the Civil War, the salary scale was set, it was 
liberal as compared both with the cost of living and the prevailing 
wages and salaries outside of the Government service. The idea 
that a Government position was a ‘‘cinch,”’ ‘‘an easy thing” became 
then so widespread and so deeply rooted that it lingers to this day, 
to the considerable detriment of the service. But having established 
its organization and set its scale of compensation, the Government 
appeared to feel that the matter was done with forever, and took no 
further steps except when in some particular group or division condi- 
tions arose which forced action. Thus such changes as occurred 
were merely alterations in specific salaries or groups of salaries, and 
the salary scale as a whole was almost untouched. 

While prices remained fairly constant this did not matter so much, 
but for some time before the European War began there had been 
an upward tendency which brought about a relative reduction in the 
value of established salaries, and with the outbreak of the war this 
tendency was sharply accentuated. Wages and salaries which had 
before been satisfactory became altogether inadequate. The ques- 
tion of adjusting earnings to the cost of living became one of vital 
importance, and in private business enlightened employers on the 
one hand, and the more intelligent employees on the other, perceived 
the necessity of maintaining some fader between rates of wages 
and prices of commodities. Some employers adopted the policy 
during this period of revising wages periodically according to the 
fluctuations of the cost-of-living figures published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Dun, or Bradstreet, while others merely made 
advances which they considered met in a general way the needs of 
the employees under the changed conditions. 

The entrance of the United States into the war not only increased 
enormously the number of employees in the Federal service, but 
brought the Government into close relations with labor outside of its 
own immediate force. Contracts for food, clothing, and munitions 
had to be let, and disagreements between the employers and em- 
ployees engaged in producing these supplies might cause delay, with 
consequences to the successful prosecution of the war which no one 
could foresee. Consequently, in regard to these outside workers, 
it was necessary to have a policy and to declare it, and from the first 
the Government committed itself to the general principle that the 





a The tables in the following discussion, except where otherwise credited, are based on figures furnished 
to the Commission on Reclassification by the various bureaus, divisions, and groups concerned, and used 
by the commission as the basis of a series of charts prepared under the direction of Dr. C. D. Jarvis, of the 
Bureau of Education. Onc of these charts is given on page 31 and one on page 33. 
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worker is entitled to a living wage, and that to insure his getting this, 
wages must rise proportionately with the cost of living. 

he War Department announced this policy in regard to outside 
workers during the first year of our participation in the war. In 
General Order No. 13, issued by the Chief of Ordnance, November 15, 
1917, the following section appears: 


Wage standards.—Standards already established in the industry and in the locality 
should not be lowered. The minimum wage rates should be made in proper relation 
to the cost of living, and in fixing them it should be taken into consideration that the 
prices of necessities of life have shown great increases. 


The National War Labor Board, created especially to deal with 
labor difficulties, indorsed the principle unreservedly, and based 
numerous decisions upon it. In a number of instances the board 
specifically provided for periodic revision of its findings, in order 
that wages might be adjusted to the fluctuations of the index figure 
of the cost of fivin , as worked out by its staff or by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In one of its early awards it explicitly declares 
its policy. After decreeing an increase in wages, the award 
continues: ? 

The wage scale adopted here is based upon the present cost of living. On January |] 
and July 1 of each year during the war and for six months thereafter, there shall be 
an adjustment of wages which shall automatically take place on the above dates, 
provided the Government statistics show an increase in the cost of living of not less 
than 10 per cent of the cost on July 1, 1918, in which case the employee shall receive 
an increase in wages equal to the said increase in cost of living. Should said statistics 
show a decrease of not less than 10 per cent in the cost of living, then the rate of wages 
shall be correspondingly decreased. 


Another Government agency, the so-called Macy Board, which 
was established to handle wage matters in the ahigvards of the 
country, also announced a definite policy of periodic adjustments 
of wages during the war. Such adjustments were to take place 
on October 1 and April 1, provided a material change in the cost of 
living had taken place since the last adjustment date. 

These were all wartime measures, but the Government has for- 
mally recognized the principle since the signing of the armistice. 
At the time of the soft-coal strike last winter the Fuel Adminis- 
trator, though openly and bitterly opposed to the demands of the 
men, admitted that they mgt fairly claim an advance propor- 
tioned to the increase in cost of living, and fixed a rate which accord- 
ing to his calculation met this condition. Along the same line the 
Esch-Cummins bill, adopted in February by both Houses of Congress, 
definitely instructs the Railroad Labor Board, when fixing rates of 
pay for railroad workers, to take into consideration the relation 

tween wages and the cost of living. 





1 Labor policy of the War Department, MontHLy Review, December, 1917, p. 52. 
2 National War Labor Board, Docket No. 35, Employees v. Manufacturers of Newsprint Paper. Awar:! 


rendered June 27, 1918. 
3 For a full statement of this ss the awards of the Macy Board rendered October 24, 1918, esta! - 
&@ uniform wage scale ipbuilding workers. MONTHLY LaBoR Review, December, 1915, 


pp. 197-212. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S WAGE POLICY. 21 
Salaries of Government Employees, 1893 to 1919. 


S° FAR as the general principle is concerned, then, the Govern- 
ment has placed itself on record as in favor of a definite rela- 
tion between compensation and cost of living, this relation to be 
maintained by periodic revisions of compensation in order that the 
employee may not be adversely affected by increases in the cost 
of living. nor reap the whole benefit of decreases in that cost. In 
ractice, however, so far as its own employees are concerned, the 
overnment has shown no desire to translate this principle into 
action. In the tables which follow the average salaries paid to Gov- 
ernment employees in the District of Columbia are for fiscal years 
beginning July 1 of the year shown. The indexes of retail prices of 
food are based on data furnished by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and are for calendar years. 
Table 1 relates to average salaries of all Government employees in 
the District of Columbia. 


TaBLeE 1.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1893 TO 1919, AND PURCHASING POWER OF SALARY IN 
RELATION TO 1893 SALARY. 


[The 1917 and 1919 average salary figures do not include the bonus. Those for 1919 include, however, the 
salaries of workers in the new organizations growing out of the war who came in at a higher level of 
salaries than prevailed in the older establishments and they also include certain salaries of Na\ 7 em- 
ployees whose salaries were adjusted by the Henry award.! For the older Government employees 
these factors tend to offset the omission of the bonus and make the table a reasonably accurate state- 
ment of what has happened tothem. ‘The average salarics are based on figures given in the Official 
Register. 

















| 

- Sader al ae | A verage salary 

Wane Number of] Average | retail | rs Resesaary 68 

, employees.| salary. | prices Salary in =—s_ | Masntam pur- 

| offood. | Telationto | chasing power 

| 1893 salary. | of 1893 salary. 

. 

| 2 a ee F 14, 919 | $1, 096 | 100 $1, 096 | $1, 096 
MEM AattLbsoteescsc.-+.sse-cced 13,615 | 1,114 | 94 1, 185 1, 030 
thes oh ks ons babinkd 16, 182 1,073 92 | 1, 166 | 1” 008 
I CB dn tn905s0s002056528us 19, 446 1,009 96 | 1,051 | 1, 052 
a Raab isis. vb cedeae 23, 160 1,040 101 | 1,030 | 1,107 
a ate iligiinns «asap ob + élne 23, 757 1, 067 | 106 1,007 1, 162 
IGE SS 0s gue sccectsccasias 25, 481 1, 065 | 107 | 995 | 1.173 
alin cns Cobabbbie- ev dagi-s 28, 947 1,090 | 115 | 948 | 1, 260 
EE es inns b hehe nas desons 30, 768 1, 105 125 884 | 1,370 
RR ae: 36, 975 1’ 109 | 130 | 853 | 1) 425 
en etre 36, 289 1, 134 141 | 804 | 1, 545 
LES adn etal od rae e wade wes es Sud 38, 571 1,141 | 142 804 | 1, 556 
RE oie ES eke «coh as > 45, 706 21,184 | 206 575 | 2, 258 
I en ons waa nk oo cal 91,791 | 21,321 | 59 | 510 | 2, 839 


| ji . 
| Increase in average salary, 1919 compared with 1893, 20.53 per cent. 








1The Henry award differed from the Macy awards in that the latter dealt with the employees of the 
privately-owned shipyards working for the Government while the former dealt with Government em- 
ployees. Its terms demanded higher qualifications in the architects and draftsmen affected than was the 
case with the Macy awards. 

2 Not including bonus. Exact data on which to compute the average bonus were not available, but the 
Reclassification Commission Report states (p. 41) that $216 is a fair amount to allow for average bonus 
in 1919. 
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It is very evident from this table that in regard to its own employees 
the Government has given little attention either to the necessity of 
paying a living wage, or to the desirability of salary revisions to 
maintain the due relation between compensation and cost of living. 
If the average salary of $1,096 was fair and reasonable in 1893, the 
average salary of $1,321 in 1919, representing only half the purchasing 
value of the salary of 1893, is unfairly and unreasonably low. Nor 
have the variations which the average shows borne any material 
relation to the fluctuations in prices. From 1893 to 1911 the average 
salary varied within a range of only $105, and at the latter date was 
only $13 higher than at the beginning of the period. Meanwhile 
retail prices, taking the index figure of 1893 as the base, had fallen to 
92 in 1897 and then risen to 130 in 1911. Owing to the fall in prices, 
the Government employee was for some years relatively better off 
than he was in 1893, but from 1901 onward his condition grew steadily 
worse, and from 1915 onward the deterioration was exceedingly rapid. 
It is true that while the average salary was $1,141 in 1915 it had be- 
come $1,321 in 1919, an increase of $180, or 15.8 per cent, but dur- 
ing this same time the index figure of retail prices of food had risen 
from 142 to 259, an increase of 82.4 per cent. As shown on page 63 
of this issue of the Review, retail prices of food in April, 1920, were 
113 per cent higher than in June, 1915. 

ere is always some question as to whether a comparison covering 
so long a period as shown in this table is entirely fair. The force in 
1919 was much larger than in 1893, the range of the Government’s 
activities had been much widened, and there is no assurance that the 
work done by the typical Government clerk in 1919 was the same in 
character as it was in 1893. Itissometimes asserted that the demand 
on the rank and file of the employees is not so great now as it was in 
the nineties; the work has been much more specialized, with the 
result, it is said, that the ordinary worker is not required to have as 
much initiative or as varied abilities as in the earlier days. It is 
ssible that there is some truth in this contention, but there are two 
acts to be set against it when the adequacy of the present salary scale 
is under consideration. The scientific work of the Government has 
been greatly extended since 1893, so that it now employs a much 
larger forces of highly trained scientific and technical experts, who 
should normally be highly paid men, and whose salaries should tend 
to bring up, the general level. For the rank and file, there has also 
n a marked increase in the intensity of work required. Hours 
have been lengthened, privileges curtailed, and much more persistent 
and strenuous effort required than was the case 27 years ago, when 
relatively the salary scale was materially higher than now. 

Of course it is not possible to say whether these latter considera- 
tions exactly counterbalance the first, so it is worth while to examine 
the salary changes of some smaller groups, selected because in their 
cases it has been possible to make sure that there has been no material 
change either in the character of the work done or, usually, in the 
manner of doing it. 

Table 2 shows the average salaries since 1897 for a group in which 
there has been little change, the assistants in the reading room and 
catalogue divisions of the Library of Congress. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S WAGE POLICY. 23 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF ASSISTANTS IN THE READING ROOM 
AND CATALOGUE DIVISIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 1897! TO 1919, AND 
PURCHASING POWER OF SALARY IN RELATION TO 1897! SALARY. 























| 
. Purchasing | Average salary 
Index of 
4 Number of| Average | retail power of necessary to 
Year. aoa a > salary in | maintain pur- 
employees. salary. oe of relation to | chasing power 
. 1897 salary. of 1897 salary. 
cdi ce be TRA oF 28 $1, 200 | 100 | $1, 200 $1, 200 
| SEES ee eee 28 1, 200 | 103 1,165 1, 236 
ie tb nb ss ck bb seem vecsccecs can | 48 1,023 105 974 1, 260 
a os: a i 81 899 106 848 | 1,272 
decent EiMedocih meses andl 102 890 i g02 | . 1/332 
 iigvnseds Mladen as=5<+s400 | 126 957 | 115 832 | 1,380 
1908. ......-------- eee eee eee eeeeee 126 957 | 116 R25 | 1,392 
A Se REF | 126 957 | 117 818 | 1,404 
MRSS ee 126 957 117 R18 | 1,404 
es ere rey ad 125 950 | 122 779 | 1. 464 
1907....... ecco wsesewescescececscs 125 950 126 754 1512 
Saha a pass wks Hw deeded wodinccsciad 125 950 » 129 736 1.548 
a casdnenl selllinds én <<0cn-0- 125 950 137 693 | 1,644 
ee. . a's = GAY $26 HERP ee eee 127 929 143 650 | 1,716 
ee er 128 922 142 649 1, 704 
ES oe 129 931 151 617 | 1,812 
MMicileescala. Wi, 5b eee 129 931 | 154 605 | 1° 848 
_ aa OE” Eee 129 964 | 157 614 | 1, 834 
3 Eee | 129 964 | 156 618 | 1,872 
I i Nh od 131 981 | 175 561 2,100 
RG atc aabn eh Meds a0 one soe sane 132 | 3981 | 224 438 2, 688 
TEES eee eeee 134 3 982 | 258 381 | 3,096 
i catiisaitareste s+ antud 134 3 9g2 | 283 347 | 3,396 
} i i 





| Decrease in average salary, 1919 compared with 1897, 18.17 per cent. 





1 Year organized. 

2 As 1897 is the earliest year for which data as to salaries of Library of Congress employees are available, 
it was necessary for comparative purposes to use retail prices of food for that year as the base, or 100, in 
calculating the index numbers shown in this column. hese index numbers, therefore, do not agree with 
the index numbers of prices shown in other tables of this series which are based on prices in 1393 = 100. 

$’ Net including bonus. With bonus average salary was $1,222 in 1919. 


The marked drop in the average salary beginning in 1899 was due 
to the enlargement of the force and the creation of a number of low- 
salaried positions. Owing to this change, a comparison of 1897 with 
1419 may be unfair, but either 1901 or 1902 might legitimately be 
taken as a basis of comparison. Since 1901 the number of workers 
has increased by 32, but since 1902 by only 8. Including the bonus, 
the average salary shows an increase of 37.3 per cent since 1901, and 
of 27.7 per cent since 1902, while the index figure of retail prices, the 
figure of 1893 being taken as a basis (see Table 1), has risen from 101 
in 1901, and 106 in 1902, to 259 in 1919. The increase in the average 
salary of these workers comes very close to that for the whole body of 
workers, as given in Table 1, which shows that the average salary in 
1919 amounted to 27 per cent over the average for 1901, and 23.8 per 
cent over that for 1903. The average salary of the library assistants 
in 1919, however, would be lower than the figure here given were it 
not that at the present time a number of the more poorly paid posi- 
tions are vacant, it being impossible to secure workers at the salaries 
they carry. 

Tables 3 and 4, dealing with the hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers, and the naval architects and draftsmen, present an interest- 
ing contrast, showing how largely the Government is influenced in 
its treatment of salaries by outside conditions. 
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Taste 3.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC 
ENGINEERS OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 1893 TO 1919, AND PURCHASING 
POWER OF SALARY IN RELATION TO 1893 SALARY. 



































Purehasing | Average salar 

Number Average og power of necessary oid 

Year. of ‘cen 8 rices of | S#lary in rela- | maintain pur- 
employees. y: PYood | tion to 1893 | chasing power 

no: 9 salary. of 1893 salary. 

Din scnvebshatnatssseos seandes 55 $2, 065 100 | $2, 065 $2, 065 
| SRS FRESE Ra ae RIT > 46 2,028 96 2,113 1, 982 
A ats cadccant emai s a909+4de © 42 2, 033 94 2, 163 1,941 
Be ieiche chins thdaibbvesegssstedee 42 2, 033 92 | 2, 210 1,900 
A RE hae < 42 2, 033 92 | 2, 210 1,900 
| ARB Aa DT ESF 48 1, 889 94 | 2,010 1, 941 
eae he Se ae ee 61 1, 788 96 | 1, 863 1, 982 
sts win aco S ta beeonsnee® atte’ 62 1,798 97 | 1, 854 2, 003 
CERES CCST per 77 1, 588 101 | 1,572 2, 086 
vt iden Sseabesttdeseersapcaind 77 1, 588 106 | 1, 498 2, 189 
ase dec nccdadaencscecesiceated 77 1, 588 106 1, 498 2, 189 
tS: BRS 81 1,579 107 1, 476 2,210 
6 eag sc ctshttiwonndns.t~> sel 81 1,579 107 | 1,476 2, 210 
EE dds 55 SSE Me ches 45 40h 5458 81 1,622 111 | 1, 461 2, 292 
REST E> RE RRS 1 93 1,619 115 | 1,408 2,375 
RS Ste. Ce eee 1 93 1,619 118 | 1,372 2, 437 
NA ck 4 kdbt hab AOR Bhd bitte dae 93 1,619 125 | 1, 295 2, 581 
alta a, 5 Teyana tdliigne e 93 1, 653 131 1, 263 2,705 
De ncthn 6:4 inte th Mes dui aawes chem 93 1, 658 13 1, 275 2, 685 
| SS OEE TE 93 1, 658 138 | 1, 201 2, 850 
SRR ey. oo "eSB 93 1, 658 141 | 1,176 2,912 
Se eee 93 1,658 144 | 1,151 2,974 
A agaaiplgalipe %  - Pea te 99 1, 708 142 | 1,199 2,932 
Dads oS svi ih Eb cd vecncecasd sn 104 1, 720 161 1, 068 3,325 
AE 5 RA ERE 124 11,754 206 | 851 4, 254 
Site IC ip og Ty ec Ae as 124 11,754 237 | 740 4, 894 
BEaadS SE hack nde dacs bu dna vbineiue 140 11,835 259 | 708 5,348 
Decrease in average salary, 1919 compared with 1893, 12.53 per cent. 








1 Not including bonus; figures not available. 
TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY. OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN 



































BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 1893 TO 1919, AND 
PURCHASING POWER OF SALARY IN RELATION TO 1893 SALARY. 
Purchasing A verage sala 
d § ry 
Number Average arog power of necessary to 

Year. of alan. rices of | S#laryinrela- maintain pur- 

| employees. : P food tion to 1893 chasing power 

siial salary. of 1893 salary. 
WD bid Wash bi avid -382s 5 5:5- 34 $1, 492 100 $1, 492 $1, 492 
SR ehles ai aoltiel ates dt ME, ag peepee ——? Ebowahener tesa 1, 432 
SDE des CG Aen WA CUED Se ick sts cb bl Jokes cokes dodag stl: _ ERA oF 1, 402 
SE ino en) - coed stp gesbpowicagss..- 42 1, 506 92 1, 637 1,373 
hata saahert angio an~ doo deocls ocamheeenste sveccce ust yp AMS ee 1,373 
Sh is Sh oe SANIT b awe b RES dah de cone cocdt B. dowels ob 4 otek TE Fee 1, 402 
initia d iteedn- 8th rehnatined NES 8 FURR GBD Lape «ee TE ceictialihn meaaiiate 1, 432 
Ba chies Ne ubhaboldbns ndvbsact ee 42 1, 641 7 1, 691 1,447 
dd denis dani aned pnw ghended Mlb es on dic egsctvp coegense<d ee ee 1, 507 
Dp ictettacancssnde inek+<+eleesmebcheree> «cos dnesaetpanad oe RP ae ed 1, 582 
Rb bsbedn Sh Sbss ld Sp caeds do bib L SG 5 ob oo cp ehdsonodudess BED Bio bo ide 68d 5 ~ 45 1, 582 
Ra thn a sihtge kh ntbndh « +> ainty 4 nind'o'0 48 1, 637 107 1, 530 1, 596 
_ RE ei PAA gee Be a 48 1,609 107 1, 504 1,596 
iat siden sp emepigaias soe tines «cts 44 1, 597 111 1, 439 1, 656 
iii anarencthe+ and tadbae omens 41 1,720 115 1, 496 1,716 
Es oh Bu 4 dbs J5LSsS «oul tebs Dickh one ae bh Pads Se epic de GFP SE ames Se. 1, 761 
0 RE ee ee S| a ee 46 1, 689 125 1,351 1, 865 

SEB DESE 555s socket sobselbceGs stent 47 1, 665 131 1,271 1,955 
Sse ides ative ab 5b an vate ay winic 47 1, 665 130 1, 281 1,940 
st lier, Bian’ ellewtancegitt Sean 45 1,727 138 1, 251 2, 059 
ES ERS ea Se 8 SE Gee 47 1, 716 141 1,217 2, 104 
EE a <i eee ae eo 47 1,827 144 1, 269 2, 148 
Gains 3 tester sebt thls edetes 49 1, 798 142 1, 266 2,119 
PES wh be bc ckite bd edhapeebvidwonda 76 1, 626 161 1,010 2, 402 
SARS ARES Naa ok eS a 139 11,552 206 753 3,074 
Beeb b sks Onc. cbse dab oo cdsdsksicdis 178 2 2,032 237 857 3, 536 
a ne 143 2 2,498 259 965 3, 864 
Increase in average salary, 1919 compared with 1893, 67.43 per cent. 











1 Not including bonus; figures not available. ae 
2 Not including bonus. The advance in salary received in 1918 made most of these employees ineligible 
= a. In 1919 they came under the Henry award, receiving another increase,-but being excluded 
onus. 
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In 1893, it will be observed, the hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neers had a considerably better standing than the naval group, 
their average salary being $2,065 against an average of $1,492 for 
the architects and draftsmen. From 1898 to 1901 the engineering 
group was undergoing a process of adjustment, the number being 
increased and the average salary lowered, but by 1901 both num- 
bers and salary had reached a relatively stationary position. At 
this time their average salary, $1,588, was somewhat below that 
of the naval group in 1900, the nearest comparable date, and so it 
remained until war conditions materially changed the status of the 
latter. The effect of the war, even before the United States entered 
it, was to cause a great expansion of the Navy's building program, 
which necessitated bringing into the service a much larger number 
of architects and draftsmen than had previously been employed. 
These, coming in at the entrance rates, lowered the average salary 
from $1,798 in 1915 to $1,626 in 1916 and $1,552 in 1917. But 
our entrance into the war created a tremendous demand for these 
architects and draftsmen, and in order to keep its men at all the 
Government simply had to raise its scale, so that in 1918 the aver- 
age became $2,032. The following year the group came under the 
Henry award, and the average rose to $2,498, an increase of 53.6 
per cent over the average of 1916 and of 67.4 per cent over that of 
1893. Even this increase, however, fell noticeably below that of 
the price index figure. Meanwhile, the hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers fared but poorly. Outside the Government service there 
is little demand for their kind of work, so that the coming of the 
war with its accompaniment of soaring prices brought no increased 
competition for their services. Consequently, no particular atten- 
tion was paid to their needs, and their basic salary in 1919 was 
actually lower than in 1893 and only 15.6 per cent higher than in 
1901, the year in which the process of readjustment of numbers and 
salaries might be looked upon as complete. 

Both of these grou ALLA 3 engineers and the architects-—are com- 
posed of skilled and trained men. Neither received increases of 
salary proportionate to the increased cost of living, but the differ- 
ence in their relative positions in 1919 is a striking commentary on 
the lack of a governmental policy of salaries. In one case there 
was strong outside competition for the services of the employees, 
and the Government accordingly increased salaries; in the other 
there was no such competition and salaries remained almost un- 
changed. The relation of the salaries to the cost of living or to the 
skill and training required of the worker apparently played no part 
in either case. 

Table 5 shows the average salaries of the adjudicating clerks of 
the General Land Office. The duties of this group have been prac- 
tically the same for the past 27 years. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF ADJUDICATING CLERKS, GENERAT, 
LAND OFFICE, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 1893 TO 1919, AND PURCHASING POWER OF 
SALARY IN RELATION TO 1893 SALARY. 
































| 
» Purchasing | Averagesalary 
" Number \wereen a power of necessary fo , 
Year. 0 pio rhoes of salary in rela- | maintain pur- 
employees. , an P ‘ood "| tion to 1893 chasing power 
— | salary. | of 1893 salary. 

ac Rn 3 om A letra vetoed) 179 $1,473 100 $1,473 | $1, 473 
RG init. Sip « editahd- 6064 604406 179 1, 473 96 1,534 1,414 
ei ari nics a hetiied dies ternninnd 182 1, 451 94 1,544 | 1,385 
EL sAbL oooh ee Lk . dick col 187 1, 440 92 1,565 | 1,355 
ee te 187 1, 440 92 1,565 | 1,355 
ARS BE SO ane 185 1, 437 94 1,529 | 1,385 
RN Wha ceS6%. Shs Shean bbkGh ce. cS ddI 188 1,424 96 1, 483 | 1,414 
= pee HS eee vee a Sa 189 1, 428 97 1,472 | 1,429 
_ , Fe eS0Gt Bie ass Fre OF eee eas Sey 189 1,428 101 1,414 | 1, 488 
Rite neni el «onplaieuns 138 1, 436 106 1,355 | 1,561 
| AS RS AB bes 48 SIU Sod Sig 193 1, 434 106 1, 353 | 1, 561 
SN AG <i s'465 ee 9 6on$ - a0 196 1,445 107 1,350 | 1,576 
aie <Aiptesnl—tenttect 191 1,454 107 1,359 | 1,576 
RD Gla ee 51 Sel eee eS 187 | 1, 469 111 1,323 1,635 
| EEE RE NER 187 1,471 i15 1, 279 1,694 
Sih satetedth bemnetnnsstns 4 see 178 1, 498 118 1, 270 1,738 
Re delith wdbutia «4 bshbEln ldde <KLO6% 183 | 1, 515 125 1,212 1, 841 
a eee leet sone Arteta ARR, yale 182 | 1,522 131 1, 162 | 1,930 
SE Gh. dod. both herbed dds bu 177 | 1,540 130 1,185 1, 915 
SE Rc lin innit ality, cuethannaen 177 | 1,540 138 1,116 | 2,033 
Sys 2.0600 skanet aa spheces oot 176 1,544 141 | 1,095 2,077 
ES Pe eee ae. ee 174 1, 551 144 | 1,077 2,121 
sins anetoheith anne nmen rons 180 | 1,547 142 | 1,089 | 2,092 
Savdaled. 03.0 52..04diL 2... 32k,. 172 1, 566 161 | 973 | 2,372 
ES EE ES ae et eee. 162 11,585 206 | 769 | 3,034 
BR Ane Sel Sata tt 173 11,553 237 | 655 | 3,491 
BOERS ats 3 « Spd dd - 8445 SI 170 | 14,571 | 259 | 606 | 3, 815 


Increase in average salary, 1919, compared with 1893, 6.65 per cent. 





1 Notincluding bonus. With bonus average salary was $1,549 in 1917, $1,673 in 1918, and $1,811 in 1919, 





The group shows singularly little change, either in numbers or in 
salary, since 1893, the number of employees having decreased by 
nine, and the average basic salary having risen by $98 in the period 
covered. This increase is due partly to a slightly higher minimum 
salary, and partly to the fact that the GQ ue positions are only 
partially filled, it being impossible to get a full complement of work- 
ers at the salaries offered. Including the bonus, the average salary 
of this group shows almost exactly the same increase over that of 
1893 as is shown in Table 1 for the Government employees as a 
whole—22.9 per cent against 20.5 per cent. 

Table 6 shows the average salaries of the geologists of the Geological 
Survey. The fact that the average salary in 1893 was well over 
$2,000 is a strong indication of the value set upon their services at 
that time. The importance of their work has not declined, but the 
increase in the average salary issmall, and is partly due to the separa- 
tion of the lower-paid men from the service. The demand for 
geologists outside the Federal service is increasing, but has not yet 
become sufficiently direct and pronounced to raise Government 
salaries as it did in the case of the naval architects. 

Tables 7 and 8, dealing with the compositors and pressmen of the 
Government Printing Office, are interesting as showing the influence 
of outside demand, which in its turn is obliged to meet the conditions 
decided upon by a strong union. 
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TABLE 6.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF GEOLOGISTS, UNITED STATES GEO.- 
LOGICAL SURVEY, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 1893 TO 1919, AND PURCHASING POWER 
OF SALARY IN RELATION TO 1893 SALARY. 


























| [ | Purchasing Average salary 

Number | Ave —~'® power of necessary to 

Year. of . + te gy oy ag | salary in rela- | maintain pur- 

employees. | any - Pood | tion to 1893 | chasing power 

wey salary. of 1893 salary. 
yp lll 5S rh i. RR Ms 24 $2, 283 100 | $2, 283 $2, 283 
CME ee kckdslslrcdes secure dre | 31 2,036 96 | 2,121 2,192 
ON RASRIEE RT RE See EE non. ¥ 33 2,079 94 | 2, 166 | 2,146 
anc pay hettehenu-orsanehe 35 2,069 92 | 2, 249 | 2,100 
eee osecete 33 2,178 92 2, 367 2,100 
eRe jnsge sith regueaeer: ? 33 2, 287 94 2, 433 2,146 
SRR ee ap RRS 5 33 2,237 96 2, 436 2,192 
ES od c0G kha cn cansvasba 40 2,164 97 2, 231 2,215 
ae wehbe 4 paivenwene i 1,967 101 1,948 2,306 
Se n° ee & 54 2,057 106 1,941 | 2, 420 
talks o's canta ds aes sine wind 57 2,122 i106 2,002 | 2, 420 
SEE ES 7 Re 75 2,002 107 | 1,871 | 2,443 
"a eae eee 73 2,050 107 | 1,916 2,443 
EE ee ae 78 2, 235 114 2,014 2,534 
OE cnccneass hy Se aed 105 1,929 115 1,677 2, 625 
ERR ee swale 109 1, 861 118 1,57 2, 694 
dase ences oka 106 2, 066 125 1,653 2, 854 
|, eee 107 2, 096 131 1,600 2,991 
ey Peer reer ee lil 2, 123 130 1,633 2, 968 
Ee erry 114 2,167 138 1,570 3,151 
ee eee eee rere 120 2,191 141 | 1, 554 3, 219 
ried ah daMD ones cowed saa 122 2, 255 144 | 1, 566 3, 238 
EE aed 126 2, 233 142 1,573 | 3, 242 
EE a Te 119 2,410 161 1,497 | 3, 676 
ESE >: asvombal 115 12,470 206 1,199 | 4,703 
Ne eee 113 12,601 237 1,097 | 5,411 
) | ee 108 | 12,733 250 | 1,055 5,913 
Increase in average salary, 1919, compared with 1893, 19.7 per cent. 





1 Notincluding bonus. With bonus average salary was $2,482 in 1917, $2,663 in 1918, and $2,858 in 1919. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF COMPOSITORS, GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE, 1893 TO 1919, AND PURCHASING POWER OF SALARY IN RELATION TO 
1893 SALARY. 




















Purchasing | Average salary 

. Number Average ar power of | mecessary ~ 

Year. of ‘galer? wriees of | Salaryinrela- | maintain pur- 

employees. “* I food | tion to 1893 chasing power 

oo Salary. of 1893 salary. 
ES a eae 916 | $1,002 100 $1,002 | $1,002 
a yl al A i Ia eh a 920 1,002 96 1,042 | 962 
es, 856s heen. veh these 74 1,002 94 1,066 942 
. . = aera 771 1,002 92 1, 089 922 
) NLS GES DF ea eet Cae eee 5 as att 778 1,002 92 1, 089 922 
EE enn sh cup cipieuwns 961 1,002 94 1,066 942 
oe NS | Sk pg aaa 970 1, 252 96 1,304 962 
EEE ee ae ee 990 1,252 97 1,291 972 
DEE sn Dacca sab o<inedcccce cel 1,147 1,252 101 1,240 1,012 
Pbebbhadcasbeti. cbsddc les 1,117 1,252 106 1, 181 1,062 
RE iii ce lih « ancwdabiin 1,040 | 1,252 106 1,18! 1,062 
Pbdass colts colds s kos an Giske 1,023 1, 252 107 | 1,170 , 1,072 
Pecks: is. US... daleind- 816 | 1,252 107 1,170 . 1,072 
ete is Sareea eS 600 | 1, 252 111 1,128 | 1,112 
_ >)  C§ GS SOP Ra oer Lo 498 1, 252 115 1,089 1,152 
TE ee ee eree ae 427 | 1, 252 118 1,061 1,182 
RS ER eae mt 425 | 1, 252 125 1,002 | 1, 253 
8 RE Sr Te ae 418 | 1, 252 131 956 | 1,313 
Nn CLES lhe sds ke ka eal 421 1, 252 130 963 | 1,303 
|S OSSD RES OEE BORER OR | 401 | 1, 252 138 907 | 1, 333 
ARTI PGES I 395 | 1, 252 141 888 | 1,413 
ESE el 338 | 1, 252 144 869 | 1,443 
MASK se 4045.5. .5K i clicboeads | 343 | 1,252 142 882 1,423 
a aoe 335 | 1, 252 161 778 1,613 
BINGE ahh ocnbbedccctectecec’e- 377 | 14,252 206 608 2,064 
Bite ith wish donde) o ogpia coed 330 | 11,502 237 634 2,375 
PMcahcevekstscvsdccecveees 446 | 11,878 259 725 2, 595 
| Increase in average salary, 1919, compared with 1893, 87.42 per cent. 

; 








1 Not including bonus. With bonus average salary was $2,118 in 1919; averago for 1917 and 1918 not 
computed. 
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TaBLE 8.—NUMBER AND AVERAGE SALARY OF PRESSMEN, GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
waLin? 1893 TO 1919, AND PURCHASING POWER OF SALARY IN RELATION TO 1893 
3A 




















Purchasing | Average salary 

Number auieiees + powercf | necessary to 

Year. of er Adee of salary in rela- | maintain pur- 

employees.| "@*@'Y- F tood tion to 1893 | chasing power 

: salary. of 1893 salary. 
ee } ——— —_—_-- 
PER bins sstnekebmesessrbssubs 68 $1, 002 | 100 $1, 002 $1, 002 
8 Es Co eee 58 1,002 96 1,042 962 
OF Perr ee eee ree ee 63 1, 252 OF 1, 332 942 
Err Se ererr sre 72 1,252 92 1, 361 922 
OSE ee ot re eeeeee. 88 1,252 92 1,361 922 
Eee seer rer ee 8&9 1,252 44 1,332 942 
M.A 4 bon. 00o& SEE ED 0 50048 sesana 86 1, 252 96 1, 304 962 
0 ee ee eT Seeeeer eee S 85 1, 252 97 1,291 972 
Pere eee eee 91 1, 252 101 1, 240 1,012 
ETT TT? oot Peeererie 98 1, 252 106 1,181 1,062 
eer ee ee eee rer eres 125 1,252 106 1,181 1,062 
PES badess cc sscsbl@ Ressoedeccapa 118 1, 252 107 1,170 1,072 
RN eGihed caso de beWkhessnscsveege 100 1,252 107 1,170 1,072 
DS £6.06 6 sacdet WS ehisass sevucd 99 1, 252 lll 1, 128 1,112 
Si ntddiens cxcdsthbeheiecsexssakd 108 1, 252 115 1, 089 1, 152 
Ses 6 ee Pere a 126 1, 252 118 1,061 | 1,182 
i 5 eee eee errs 125 1, 252 125 1,002 1, 253 
0 Sey oY eo 128 1, 252 131 956 1,313 
ES A ee Se Pe ee eee 120 1, 252 130 963 1, 303 
 ? ee ee ore 125 1,377 138 998 1,383 
EERE ow RRRRRRRR: ¥ 129 1,377 141 77 1, 413 
Rs Bs ocin kane er GGh bho .006secewe 127 1,377 144 956 1, 443 
Sibi ide cotdeah« .onaseoanhl 124 1,377 142 970 1, 423 
| ERS > ae eee 126 1,377 161 855 1,613 
SS rer. Se erereer se 202 11,377 206 668 | 2,064 
EEE Rat eae. B 192 11,628 237 687 | 2,375 
Fahad ohagchodesesetehessccoedes 206 11,878 259 725 | 2,595 

} 








| Increase in average salary, 1919, compared with 1893, 87.42 per cent. 





1 Not including bonus. With bonus average salary was $2,118 in 1919; average for 1917 and 1918 not 
computed. 








It will be noticed that between 1902 and 1908 the compositors 
show a marked falling off in numbers, and that from the latter date 
onward there is relatively little variation in this respect. This 
change was due to the introduction of typesetting machines, by which 
much the greater part of the typesetting is now done. Nevertheless, 
some kinds of typesetting are still done by hand, and in order to 
make a fair comparison, the salary figures have been limited to those 
who were kept on at this handwork. In the years when the change 
to the machines was being made the number of the handworkers 
naturally declined rapidly, but this was the only change in the 
group, the work done having remained the same throughout the 
period covered. The pressmen show the same stability as the com- 

ositors in character of work done. The presses of to-day are larger, 
ave more cylinders and run at greater speed, but the kind and 
degree of skill required of the pressmen are the same. 
or these two groups, then, the character of work done has remained 
absolutely unchanged since 1893, and up to 1917 the same might 
almost be said of their wages. For the compositors the average 
salary remained stationary from 1899 to 1917; for the pressmen 
there was a slight increase in 1912, after which the salary was 
unchanged until 1918. In the case of both groups, however, the 
Government has been obliged within the last few years to meet 
strong outside competition, and as the only apparent means of 
keeping up the force in the Government Printing Office the union 
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wage scale was adopted. Asa result, these two groups, both receiving 
the scale of wages that prevails outside, show a greater percentage 
increase than any of the others considered. 

Table 9 brings together the average salaries of groups previously 
considered and several others not yet mentioned, showing the degree 
to which the average salary has been increased since 1893, and its 
level at four different periods. 





TABLE 9.—AVERAGE SALARIES OF TYPICAL GROUPS, VARIOUS FISCAL YEARS, 1893-4 
TO 1919-20, 
























































| 1893-4 1906-7 | 1916-17 1919-20 
Average salary. 
| | | 
Se To Num] ,... |Num-| ,_ Num-| With bonus. 
Group. ber of — ber of _~ [ber of — ber of 
em- | say | em | sa | em | sal em | with-| 
ploy-} ary, |Ploy-| ary. |Ploy-| ary | Ploy- — | Pee 
ees. "io, i” °° 5 ae. 7° | ees. cen 
| | . °eS- | bonus. A mount.| Of in- 
7 “crease 
| over 
| 1893. 
5 — — ——$—S—S ed 
: Clerical services. 
i Clerks (General Land Office, In- | 
: terior Department).........--.-| 116 |$1,188 | 177 {$1,199 | 261 £1,124 288 /$1,193 | $1,432 | 20.54 
| Adjudicating clerks (General | ° 
Land Office, Interior Depart- | 
$ Sn oc... cc tnnae ce | 179 | 1,473 187] 1,469] 172/ 1,566 170/ 1,571! 1,811 | 22.94 
Clerks (all divisions, Post Office | | 
i po ea ee 443} 1,279 839); 1,223) 938 | 1,284 ' 9096/1 1,349! 1,589 | 24.24 
; Clerks (Coast and Geodetic Sur- | 
P| vey, Department ofCommerce).; 33 | 1,049 34 | 1,098 39 | 1,125 42 ; 1,131 1,371 | 21.16 
3 Copyright clerks (Library of Con- | 
3 Ge SaCTRAE Ss Sb uted Bie se; | 12911,153 64] 1,102) 83 1,144 83] 1,143} 1,383 (219.95 
; Assistants (reading room and | 
} catalogue division, Library of 
q Ee Teer eee 228 11,200 125 950; 131 981 134 | Q9R2 1,222 | 21.83 
Scientific and technical services. 
Geologists (Geological Survey, | 
Interior Department).......... | 241] 2,283 78 | 2,235 | 119 | 2,410 | 108 | 2,73 2,858 | 25.19 
: Physicists (Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce). - . - - idee ctciedbeh by 35 1,466} 98 / 1,580; 118) 1,741 | #1,741 318.76 
Cadastral engineers (General | 
Land Office, Interior Depart- | , 
WbwAt une 0 ese e cers -ess---0-0-- 8) 1,513, 8) 1,725; 18) 1,642) 13/ 1,788] 2,010 | 32.85 
Cartographic tnugineers (Coast | | 
and Geodetic Survey, Depart- ‘e rig 7. 
ment of Commerce)............ 16 | 1,494) 19) 1,489) 22 / 1,670 27 | 1,593 1, $33 | 22.69 
Architectural draftsmen (Super- | 
vising Architect’s Office, Treas- 
ury Department)............... 50} 1,630; 51/1,446|) 54/1 1,660) 381 1,934] 2,174 | 33.37 
Engravers (Coast and Geodetic | | | 
; Survey, Department of Com- 
5 (té‘(‘( NS TY CS 10 | 1,680 19} 1,384} 20/)1,550} 20/| 1,570 1,810 | 7.74 
' Naval architects and draftsmen 
(Bureau_of Construction and 
Repair, Navy Department)....| 34 | 1,492 44 | 1,597 | 76 | 1,626 | 143 2,498 | 42,498 |467.43 
: Printing trades. | | 
. j 
Pressmen (Government Printing | 
ithe heitild cides. s-is05% 68 | 1,002} 99 | 1,252 | 126 | 1,377) 206) 1,878 | 2, 118 111.38 
Compositors (Government Print- 
Stee. 3 i dcselc..... 916 | 1,002 | 600 | 1,252 335 | 1,252 | 446 1,878 | 2,118 j111.38 
eal i | | j | 
1 Figures are for 1897, date of organization. ‘3 Not including bonus; figures not available. 
2 Per cent of increase over 1897. ¢ Not including bonus figures; bonus not allowed. 
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It will be noticed that all of the g-oups, after they had passe 
through an organization or reorganization period, tended to become 
nearly stationary, both as to numbers and salary, until the outbreak 
of the war brought about changes in most, though not quite all, of 
them. Itis evident that theincreases in salary shown have no gener! 
underlying principle, and have not been made in accordance wit!) 
any clearly defined policy. The salary advances received differ 
considerably from group to group, and are very much higher for the 
groups representing skilled labor than for those in the clerical ani 
the scientific and technical services. Excluding the copyright clerks 
and assistants of the Library of Congress, since for them the period 
of comparison should really begin with the present century, the in- 
ereases shown for the clerical groups range from 20.54 per cent to 
24.24 pereent. In the scientific and technical services, excluding the 
one group over which the Government came into direct competitio: 
with outside employers the range is from 7.74 per cent to 33.37 po 
cent: including that group, to 67.43 per cent. The two groupsfrom 
the Government Printing Office, who received the full benefit of out- 
side competition, show an increase of 111.38 per cent. Meanwhil, 
retail prices show an mergase during the Nei of 159 per cent. 

It will be seen that the salaries. of these groups, selected fo: 
study because it was definitely known that the character of their 
work had not changed materially in the period covered, do not 
support the theory that the fall in the real value of the average 
salary of the Government employees as a body corresponds to « 
lower standard of requirements which justifies the deerease. But 
to test the matter still further, another comparison was made 
It will hardly be said that the Government’s demands, in thos: 
bureaus and divisions existing before the war, have altered materia!!\ 
within the past five years, and that its employees deserve relative! 
a much Jower salary to-day than they received in 1915. Yet the 
purchasing power of their salaries has fallen materially since 1915 
as shown in the following chart, which shows for a number of grou)- 
of Government employees the salary increases since 1915 as com- 
pared with the increase in retail prices of food. 

Here, again, there is clear evidence of the lack of any polic) 
underlying the changes. Evidently the increases have not bee) 
planned to compensate for the increasing price of food, for in on)\ 
two casés is the percentage increase in salary even half as preat as 
that in food prices. And they en not have been proportioned to 
the value of the seftices rendered, or the compositors and th: 
pressmen would not show such a large percentage imcrease, an 
these two would not lead the rest so distinctly. The only conclusic:: 
that can ‘be drawn from these varied rates of mcrease is that the 
Government raises salaries only when it is forced to do so m order 
to keep its employees, and then only so far as will enable it to wit! - 
‘stand outside competition. When there is no such competition. 
as, for mstance, when the Government is the only employer for som: 
line of scientific or technical work and there is therefore little chan: 
fer the worker outside, salaries tend to remain stationary, or alc 
advanced slowly and uncertainly to an extent which is wholly 1:- 
sufficient to meet the increase in the cost of living. This policy 0! 
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drift is the more easily followed because Government employees have 
never shown any inclination to strike, have only min) organized 
themselves into a union, and have made it one of the basic principles 
of that union that they shall neither themselves strike nor be called 
upon to support any strike against the Government. 





CHART A.—INCREASE, 1915-1919, IN AVERAGE SALARY OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES OF 
FOOD, AVERAGES INCLUDE BONUS. 
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n, OW THE Government employee fares as compared with 
Le workers outside the service 1s revealed to some extent in 
ct Table 10 and Chart B, which show the relative increases secured 






























































since 1915 by the Government force as a whole, and by certain 
classes of skilled and unskilled workers outside. In this table and 
chart the index numbers and the Ime representing retail prices of 
food are based on figures furnished by the United States Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics. The index numbers and the line representing 
average earnings in New York State factories are based on the 
average weekly earnings as given in the Labor Market Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics of the New York State Industrial 
Commission for January, 1919, page 8. The index numbers for 
carpenters, hod carriers, machinists, painters, and structural iron 
workers (lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7) are based on the union rates for these 
occupations given in the Montaty Lasor Review for November, 
1919, pages 172 to 190, the rates for each trade being averaged for 
the cities of Baltimore, Boston, Newark (N. J.), New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. The index numbers for railroad employees 
(line 2) are based on figures given out by the Director-General of the 
Railroad Administration and published in the Monrniy LasBor 
Review for December, 1919, page 230; they cover all railroad em- 
ployees paid at an hourly rate. The index numbers and the line 
representing the salary rates of the Government employees are based 
on figures given in the Official Register and do not include bonuses. 
‘According to the report of the Reclassification Commission the 
average bonus paid to Government employees in 1919 was about 


$215. 


TaRnteE 10.—RELATIVE ANNUAL SALARIES OF U. S. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
HOURLY RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND OF SKILLED AND UNSKILL#D 
WORKERS (UNION SCALE), WEEKLY EARNINGS OF NEW YORK STATE FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, AND RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 1915 TO 1919. 




















Group of employees. 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 
ee Ee ee eer epee eee 190.0 (1) 2 103.8 (1) 3115.8 
NN cc cahhdrewhbntetsdntes+tepinessbaugaies 100. 0 102. 6 114.0 124. 1 | 155. 2 
Structural irom Workess... ..........ccceesc.ccccnc cess 109. 0 104. 4 112.8 131.7 155. 6 
ON rian ch dhane Adead oPedkahets ss 4agstaansanes 100. 0 107.5 114.7 140.3 178.8 
BOs CREIINE.n « cane cee be bwetea ts sededbseetyubesscegi 100. 0 96. 3 118.9 | 146. 7 182.9 
New York State factory employees. ................. 100. 0 108. 8 122.8 135. 1 | 185. 1 
POMS GURPINT OM... ctsic sntwedeveweceinn cpieacidon scar 100. 0 101.9 117.8 | 170.0 | 197.0 
BIOTIN, 25 » = Veingctssdih Peseta ota Maneganh Ser 100.0} 113.7] 135.2] 166.0] 197.7 
EE INS OE GI Sen cap econ ceencscuadsececes cnet 100.0 113.0 145. 0 | 166. 0 | 182.0 
| | 








1 Not reported. 

2 Not including bonus. ’ 

3 Not inec‘uding bonus but including sa'aries of workers in the new organizations growing out of the war, 
who came in at a higher level of sa’aries than prevailed in the older establishments, and a'so salaries of 
certain Navy employees adjusted by the Henry award. The Rec’assification Commission estimates that 
the average bonus of Government employees in 1919 was about $215. 

4 It should be noted that prices for 1915 are taken as the base or 100; therefore, the relative retail prices 
or index numbers of food do not agree with those shown in preceding tabies which, with the exception 
of those in Table 2, are based on prices for 1893= 100. 


The comparison in Table 10 and Chart B is not a wholly satisfactory 
one, since most of the relative figures in the table and the corre- 
sponding lines in the chart represent rates of pay, not earnings, 
whereas the line for the Government employees, whose salary is on a 

early basis, represents earnings as well as rates. Against this may 
i set the fact that during the last two years of the period covered, 
during which the increase in rates is particularly marked, there was 
a scarcity of workers, so that unemployment was rare, and overtime, 
generally at increased rates,wascommon. Owing to these conditions, 
the discrepancy between rates and earnings was diminished if not 
wholly overcome. Also, line No. 6, showing earnings, :s strictly 
comparable with the line showing increases received by the Govern- 
ment employees. It must be remembered that the relative figures 
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CHART B.—INCREASE, 1915-1919, IN AVERAG 
EES, COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN RETA 
YORK STATE FACTORIES, AND WAGE RATE 
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while showing percentage increases, show nothing as to the absolute 
condition of the recipients. For instance, the percentage of increase 
between 1915 and 1919 is almost identical for the railroad employ ex 
and the machinists, but the actual average hourly rates for the two 
groups during this period were as follows: 

















Group of emp!oyees. 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 91! 
‘ "1 
NN oon dad necinhban on de5ddae ate ne $0. 270 $0.275 | $0.318 $0. 459 $0. 539 
ee OLE ELE Oe CET EP PEE eer .359 - 408 | . 486 . 596 7 


a 


The difference in the advances received by the Government 
workers and the other classes considered? is too great to need empha- 
sizing. ‘The average Government salary of 1919 showed an increase 

over that of 1915 of nearly 16 per cent; rates for carpenters and 
structural-iron workers, an increase of 55 per cent; for painters, 79 pe: 
cent; for hod carriers, 83 per cent; earnings in New York State 
factories, 85 per cent; rates for railroad employees, 97 per cen': 
and for machinists, 98 percent. Lines No. 6 and No. 7 show special! 
interesting contrasts with the line of the Government workers: 
Line No. 6 shows that the earnings of the New York factory em. 
ployees were increased by a percentage more than five times as great 
as that gained by the Government workers. Line No. 7, representing 
the rate increase of the railroad employees presents an even more 
interesting contrast, because the greater part of the increase shown 
was received while the roads were under Federal control. The rise 
in the cost of living could not affect the railroad worker more than 
it did the other Government emplovees. But the railroad men were 
strongly organized, they were not habituated to the static condition 
of Government employees, they were quite accustomed to enforcing 
their demands by a strike or the threat of a strike, and the conditions 
prevailing from 1917 to the end of the war would have made a strike 
peculiarly disastrous. ‘These may not have been the sole reasons for 
the difference in treatment, but certain it is that the rates paid by 
the Government in 1919 averaged more than 90 per cent higher than 
the rates for 1916, the last year in which the roads were under private 
control, and that during the same period the average salary of the 
Government employees showed an increase of not quite 16 per cent. 


Conclusion. 


URVEYING the whole situation, it does not seem too much to say 
that the Government’s only policy in regard to wages has been to 
have no policy. As shown by its pronouncements during the war in 
oo oe to labor troubles, itrecognizesin theory the advantage of esial)- 
lishing liberal scales of compensation for work of standard quality, an! 
the necessity for frequent revisions of the wage or salary scale in order 
that a due relation may be maintained between cost of living and 
earnings. But in practice it has shown a complete obliviousness of 
both considerations. During the whole period covered by the 
accompanying charts, there has been no general revision of the 
salary scale, and such advances as have been made have varied 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S WAGE POLICY. a9) 


according to the degree of pressure which the employees or outside 
circumstances have brought to bear upon the Goverainant. The 
advances have never been proportioned to the increased cost of 
living except in the one case of the railroad employees, where the 
Government was dealing with a strongly organized body, able to 
enforce its claims by drastic action and quite prepared to do so. 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose that this lack of policy 
on the Government's part is due to an attitude either of hostility or 
of indifference to the employees. It seems rather to be an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the old adage that what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. There is no one responsible body charged with 
the duty of seeing that the Government pays fair salaries and adjusts 
them from time to time in accordance with changes in the cost of 
living and in the value of the work done. The final responsibility 
for salaries rests with Congress, but Congress has no definite machinery 
for keeping itself informed upon the question. Generally speaking, 
whenever a special body has been created to deal with questions of 
compensation outside of the Government service, it has shown a 
tendency to handle the matter in a liberal and progressive spirit. 
Is there any reason to suppose that it would be otherwise were it 
dealing with the same questions within the service? If a commission 
or other responsible Baty were created, charged with the special duty 
of supervising the compensation and employment conditions of the 
United States’ employees and recommending to Congress from time 
to time such changes as it considered were required by changing 
circumstance, it is not too much to suppose that the present policy 
of drift would disappear, and that the Government would take its 
place as an enlightened and progressive employer. 
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Mobility of Labor in American Industry. 


By PAuL F. BRISSENDEN and EMIL FRANKEL. 


establishments has directed attention to the problem of labor 

instability—a phenomenon observable in a particularly in- 
tensified form in times of prosperity, but found to be only slightly 
less serious even in periods of depression. Labor instability is 
regarded by all those who have given any serious consideration to 
the problem as one of the maladjustments of our industrial life, 
wasteful and destructive of the potential man power of the Nation 
and a serious obstacle to the complete utilization of the country’s 
productive forces. In tackling this problem it should be recognized 
at the outset that within certain limits establishment labor mobility 
is a normal and necessary thing. A certain amount of shifting from 
shop to shop and city to city is quite normal and even desirable; 
part of this necessary movement of labor is an entirely natural ebb 
and flow resulting from the normal expansion and contraction of 
industrial activity. Interest in the question of labor mobility is 
centered, therefore, not only upon its general extent but more spe- 
cifically upon whatever part of it may be considered abnormal and 
unnecessary. When it is considered from this standpoint it is essen- 
tial to know (1) the nature and extent of labor instability, (2) the 
various factors which are likely to increase or diminish its volume, 
and (3) whether any employment methods have been or can be de- 
vised which will make it possible to reduce labor instability to such 
an extent that maximum production may be attained at minimum 
cost and to the mutual advantage of employer and employee. 

In order, however, to give really adequate consideration to the 
various problems involved in labor instability as it affects different 
industries in the United States, and more particularly to devise 
methods for its reduction, it will be necessary to have more detailed 
and extensive data than have hitherto been available. Fortunately 
during the last decade a number of progressive firms have given 
rather close study to the whole problem of labor instability, have 
made extensive experiments in labor management with a view to 
stabilizing the work force, and have achieved a measure of success. 
It is upon data from such establishments that the analytical and 
descriptive matter of the forthcoming report is very largely based. 

Labor instability is generally the consequence of (1) seasonal, 
cyclical and other fluctuations in industrial activity which result in 
‘varying amounts of employment available to the job seeker; (2) 
individual or eollective dissatisfaction with the conditions of employ- 
ment; and (3) the dissatisfaction of employers with the services of 
some employees. In its relation to employer and employee this 
problem of labor instability becomes a more or less personal one and 
presents itself essentially in two aspects, pater Pa upon whether 
it is the employee or employer who is concerned: (1) To the indi- 
vidual workman job changmg may mean either gain or loss. In 
prosperous times, when there are more numerous and attractive job 


dee difficulty of maintaining a stable work force in industrial 
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1 This article is a summary review of a bulletin on this subject soon to be published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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opportunities, the change of jobs may represent an actual gain to 
the worker. Even if there is nothing gained by it it could hardly 
involve a loss, because in a rising market jobs are likely to be-actually 
awaiting the separating employee and even at the worst the period 
of unemployment between jobs is likely to be relatively short. In 
periods of depression the establishment labor mobility problem is 
for the individual employee a problem of unemployment or irregular 
employment, the employee becoming the unwilling sufferer from the 
instability and less commonly the willing cause of it. (2) The indi- 
vidual employer, however, is chiefly mterested in the maintenance 
of a stable working force and regards excessively numerous termi- 
nations of employment and, especially, voluntary and more or less 
avoidable separations as a serious obstacle to efficient and continuous 
operation. He is also very much concerned with the enormous 
expense to which he is put because of the excessive labor replace- 
ment required for the maintenance of his normal work force. 

In the forthcoming report, as well as in this article, the problem of 
labor instability is taken up, primarily, from the standpoint of the 
individual establishment. Tinks is done not because labor mobility 
from the standpoint of the individual workman is Jess deserving of 
consideration, but solely because, as has been explained, the data 
necessary to the study of this subject were readily available only 
from the records of those establishments which have made serious 
attempts to cope with the problem of instability. 

The objects of the investigation were: (1) To show the general 
extent of labor mobility in industrial establishments in the United 
States from 1910 to 1920; (2) to indicate the relative extent of labor 
mobility in the various industries and localities and in different 
subdivisions of the work force; (3) to show the relative stability of 
the work force in those establishments which have been noticeably 
successful in dealing with the problem of labor instability as com- 
pared with the labor instability prevailing in the general run of 
establishments reporting; and (4), by describing the employment 
methods used by those establishments which have been most suc- 
cessful in reducing the number of their labor changes, to demonstrate 
the practical effectiveness of certain labor policies and well-conceived 
systems of labor management, including general personnel and 
welfare activities. : - 


































Definition and Measurement of Labor Mobility. 


AXN*® adequate erm | gy of establishment experience in dealing 

with labor instability, as well as any clear presentation of the 
relative extent of that instability in different plants, makes a uniform 
use of terms and a tniform standard of measurement absolutely 
necessary. The complex problem of labor instability can not be 
adequately or clearly presented by use of a phrase of such neces- 
sarily narrow and specialized connotation as ‘‘labor turnover,” 
which has hitherto been loosely used in reference to establishment 
labor instability generally. It has been decided to use the term “‘labor 
turnover’’ in one sense and one only, and that strictly in reference to 
the extent of shift and replacement necessary for maintenance of 
force. This aspect of the matter is the one with which employers 
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of labor are most intimately concerned. For use in reference 
the larger aspect of the flow of industrial workers into and out o/ 
industrial establishments, of which labor turnover or replacement : 
only one phase, a more inclusive term needs to be used. The who! 

henomenon of the movement of labor into and out of industria! 
establishments is referred to here as ‘‘labor mobility.” ? ‘Labo 
turnover,” as just sepawed, is used strictly and solely in referenc 
to replacements. ose hired are referred to as ‘‘accessions. 
Those leaving service, under whatever circumstances, are referre 
to as “‘separations.” - Whichever one of these two items—acces 
sions or separations—is the smaller may conveniently be taken a- 
measuring the number of replacements. The total number of labo: 
changes—that is to say, the sum of the accessions and separations- 
is the ‘‘labor flux.”” The amount by which the accessions in a.) 
expanding business are in excess of the separations is the amoun' 
of ‘‘labor increase.’”” The amount by which the separations in « 
plant which is curtailing operations exceed the accessions is th: 
amount of ‘‘labor decrease.”’ ® 

The exact method of measuring labor mobility as adopted by the 
Bureau in the forthcoming report may be briefly outlined as fo!- 
lows: The general extent of labor mobility is statistically deter- 
mined by comparing the labor flux—that is, the total movement o/ 
labor in and out (accessions and separations)—during any give: 
period with the number of labor hours put in by the work force durin 
that period. This flux rate is believed to be the best single index 
figure to use in showing the general stability situation in any pen 
or group of plants and in subdivisions within individual establish- 
ments. The flux rate is made up of the accession rate and tli 
separation rate. The two latter rates should be shown separatel, 
in order to reveal the whole stability situation. The rate of re- 
placement, or “‘ turnover,’’ which means the rate at which separating 
employees whose places must be filled are replaced by others, may 
be, for all practical purposes, defined as, and identified with, the 
rate of separation when that rate is lower than the accession rat 
and as the rate of accession when that rate is lower than the sepa- 
ration rate. Furthermore, the separation rate should be SR radod 
so as to show the relative responsibility of discharges, lay-offs, and 
quits for the total labor outflow. e more important mobility 
rates may be classified as follows: 


ie rate ee rate. 
Labor mobility ue: 





queens rate. 
ischarge rate. 
lay-off rate. 


replacement (or “turnover’’) rate. 


separation rate 





In the forthcoming bulletin these different mobility rates arc 
shown, with one or two exceptions, as rates per 10,000 labor hours.’ 
For illustration: The figures in Table 2 (p. 41) show that during the 





2 The term “ labor mobili nar comptes mavement. From the employer’s standpoint , howe ve’. 
it will be convent to refer to this condition as “instability,” or even to use the word “sia 


appropriate. 
tween accessj se ions, re ts, and may be seen iro tla 
gots seen Table 2,” aie , Re s, and flux Ms m the iebul 
: labor-hours base one whic recentiy heen adopted by the Bureau of Labor St 
tisties for the com tion of industrial accid £ i i > th 
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year ending May 31, 1918, the sum total of accessions and separa- 
tions for the 176 establishments reporting was 1,244,640. The num- 
ber of labor hours worked in these plants during this period was 
917,703,000. Consequently— 

1244640 x 10,000 _ 


is? J0i. . Sena Ses tenes che odd bee ads se koee 6% peal a =13.6 
917703000 .* ‘*« 
~~ 
. . ——e ré mye , 
the accession rate Is.,........., cinaees ts ee ee 631 173 x 10,000 _ 6.9 
e << 917703000 
=_- en PF ee see 
é - es 613467 * 10.000 

Ns ee ee ee See ions O.2 


~ 917703000 


The rates for any departmental, occupational, or other subdivision 
of the work force should be figured in a similar way. Thus, for 
example, to get the accession rate for a particular department or 
occupation divide the number hired during the period covered by the 
number of labor hours worked in the same group during that period 
and multiply by 10,000. 

The relation between the three principal methods which have 
been used hitherto in labor-turnover computation is shown in the 
following table: 

TaBLe 1.—COMPARISON OF THREE METHODS OF MEASURING LABOR MOBILITY, 
| Year. Aceession. | Separation.| Labor fiux 


Rate per 10,000 labor hour 


6.4 


13.6 


tel 
> ‘oO 
— 
~1¢ 
cv? 
— 
SS 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
ow 
oe 
~1W0 


Rate per full-year (3,000-bour) 


worker. 
SR a oa . 0.9 1.0 1.9 
oie « dad te al 2.1 2.0 4.1 


‘‘ Percentage of turnover” (Roches- 
ter method). 


RE cet oa Ribbon begsea. ao ms 2 ae 4 em 100 ees 3-6 
| EET SE hea SRR ee 20) Peay Aes) Oges* 





' 


A separation rate of 1.0 per full-year (3,000-hour) worker, as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has lately computed mobility rates, or a 
separation rate (called according to the Rochester method ‘‘per- 
centage of turnover’’) of 100 per hundred on the work force, as the 
Bureau formerly figured ‘‘turnover,’’ are both equivalent to a sepa- 
ration rate of 3.3 per unit of 10,000 labor hours as used in this 
report. Conversely, a separation rate of 6.7 per 10,000 labor hours 
as used in this report is equivalent to a separation rate of 2.0 per 
full-year worker and to a “percentage of turnover” (Rochester 
method) of 200. The flux rate be 1913-14 on the new basis explained 
above is 6.4, which is the same as a flux rate of 1.9 per full-year 





6 It is evident, in this particular example, that the separation rate, being lower than the accession rate, 
must also be the replacement rate. 
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worker. Such arate indicates that during the period under obser- 
vation the sum total of the number hired and leaving is about equal 
to twice the number of full-year workers employed. 


Scope and Limitations of the Basic Data. 


THE forthcoming report is based primarily upon information se- 
cured by agents of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the course of two extensive field investigations of the subject; 
a prewar inquiry made in 1915 and 1916 and reporting in 4 general 
way the extent of turnover during the 5-year period 1910-1915 and in 
more detail for the years 1913 and 1914, both the extent of it and the 
efforts made to reduce it; and a war-time investigation made in 1918, 
resulting in an intensive report of the mobility situation for the 
12-month period ending May 31, 1918. By the use of material 
secured by correspondence some of the data from these field investi- 
gations have been brought down to the end of 1919. Returns from 
the two inquiries cover upwards of 260 establishments, employing 
over 500,000 workers, in 17 of the most important industrial States. 
It is not claimed that the figures given in the forthcoming report 
are necessarily and in all cases representative of American industry 
as a whole. te is realized that because of the relatively small number 
of establishments used in this study the various mobility rates 
shown must be regarded as being merely indicative of the general 
mobility situation at any given time. But whatever may be the 
limitations of the figures fos the measurement of the amount of labor 
mobility at any particular time, they may be used with entire confi- 
dence in gauging the trend in mobility from season to season and 
from year to year. 

Enormous as is the extent of establishment labor instability 
indicated by the figures presented, it is fair to assume (and this 
ee is supported by a good deal of fragmentary evidence) 
that the actual situation is even worse. The establishments from 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured labor mobility 
figures have necessarily been the concerns which had the figures 
to give, that is to say, concerns which had given rather more 
attention than most firms to their force-maintenance problems. 
The firms reporting are chiefly concerns which had more or less 
centralized employment systems and were relatively more successful 
in the maintenance of a stable work force. In such establishments 
the instability situation is not likely to be as serious as in the general 
run of American industrial concerns, which as a rule pay little or no 
attention to the flow of labor in and out and give little thought to its 


control. 
General Extent of Labor Mobility.°® 


HE enormous proportions that labor ex may take on will 
- be appreciated from an examination of Table 2 where the com- 
bined figures for the years 1910 to 1919 show that, in the estab- 


6 Because of the limited space available only the more important and more general pects of the sub- 
ject are considered in this article. Certain phases of the labor mobility problem not touched upon in this 
article will be dealt with in the forthcoming tin; also, some further consideration will begiven to points 
discussed here only in a very general way. Detailed figures will be presented to show the relative extent 
of labor mobility in different cities in the United States, the ions of “necessary ” and “‘unneces- 
sary” mobility and the extent of absenteeism and its relation to labor mobility. There are also included 
detailed tive accounts of the employment methods and personnel activities of a number of the 
establishments which have been y successful in dealing with the labor mobility problem. 
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lishments reporting, the accomplishment of 6,353,046,000 hours of 
work, which is labor time equivalent to that of 2,117,682 full-year 
(3,000-hour) workers, entailed 2,564,037 accessions and 2,481,280 
separations, or a total of 5,045,317 labor changes. In other words, 
on the average for each year of the decade, 256,404 accessions, 
248,128 separations, or a total of 504,532 labor changes were involved 
in the maintenance and the necessary enlargement or curtailment 
of a labor force of 211,768 workers. This means that the maintenance 
and the necessary expansion or curtailment of the requisite work 
force involved labor changes considerably more than equivalent to a 
complete annual overturn of the work force. This is as if during 
one year all the employees had left their jobs and a complete new 
set of workpeople had taken their places. It appears, then, that 
each year on the average the number of persons who quit. who were 
laid off or were discharged, as well as the number who had to be hired, 
was much larger than the total number of workers on the force at 


any one time. 
TABLE 2.—LABOR MOBILITY 1910 TO 1919. 
[Replacement (or ‘‘turnover’’) numbers and rates are printed in bold faced type.] 















































wor Labor changes. 
Je | + 
, ae | Number of f° 2 Gee eeeer ete 
Year. — | workers.! hours. | 
ments. Accessions. | Separations. | Total (flux). 
Number. 
ae = ee Be 16 85, 263 25%. 789,000 | - 90, 408 86,179 176, 587 
_____ i aE ies 24 109, 653 328, 95%, 000 94,0249 96,915 190, 944 
ey Sa _ 188,363 | 565,089,000 210,085 | 182,287 | 202 372 
eee 113 399,449 | 1,198,347, 000 | 541,746 535,138 1, S76_ AGA 
ce gk EE 84 244,814 734, 442, 000 | 227,008 243,707 | 470, 715 
NAB is Bon bic Soe | 162 373, 287 | 1,119,861, 000 300,121 326,755 | 626, 876 
PO ered bs tnt oee ses 5l 159, 054 477, 162, 000 122, 211 99,734 221,945 
9006. Siesta dete seces ot 20 94, 803 284, 409, 000 131,300 101,102 | 232, 402 
ae Sa a 27 58, 052 174, 156, 000 | 79, 287 74,917 | 154, 204 
oo. eee 176 305, 901 917,703, 000 | 631, 173 613,467 1, 244, 640 
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a ee 19 42, 632 127, 896, 000 | 38, 751 36,100 | 74, 851 
ae Jovese-e- 2, 117,682 | 6,353, 046, 000 2, 564,037 | 2,481,280 5,045,317 
Rate per 10,000 labor hours.8 
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PERL Ass nacancetelecescces Jecccodsatececs [oseeee eee ee eee 2.7 2.9 5.6 
ET 2a EES soni cc chedoclcccecchlcccceclesoccaccacseusd 2.6 2.1 4.7 
me SEMA: Eb testes cco: fenddesen Jeeceeeeeeeeees | ewwecesecceesbe +? 34 8.2 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee | ° ot 8.9 
SE PRS CT eae Pid ieadebeds A. bodes doudweunen 6.9 6.7 13.6 
i ed wa dccecpepens 5.8 5.0 10.8 
SR enes ce UeSacse i plots itecc les donne cc cancaeees 3.0 | 2.8 5.8 
BT idle: cos she op alae Pe Ral they, Biipeceqeping 4.0 3.9 | 7.9 








1 The rr in column headed ‘‘Number of workers” in this and following tables in this article are 

obtained by dividing the total labor hours by 3,000. These figures are given simply to indicate the ap- 
oximate size of the work force in order to make it possible directly to compare the absolute number of 
bor changes with the number of employees in the work force. 

? The figures given for “1913-14” and “1917-18” are from establishments reporting in great detail during 
the two field investigations of this subject made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1914 and 1918. The 
time covered by the statistical data from these establishments is a 12-month period ending, usually, about 
}— A middie of 1914 and 1918, respectively. This applies to the material shown for these dates throughout 


Computed, as already explained, by dividing the labor-change numbers by the total number of labor 
hours and multiplying by 10,000. 
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An examination of the rate figures of Table 2 (bearing in mind the 
fact that a flux rate of 6.6 represents a complete overturn of force) 
willshow thatin6 of the 10 calendar years represented the number 
of labor changes in the plants reporting has been more than equiva- 
lent to a complete overturn of the work force; that is, there were a‘ 
least as many accessions and at least as many separations as there were 
workers on the force. Evenin 1915, the most stable year of the dec- 
ade, there were 122,211 accessions and 99,734 separations entailed 
in the maintenance and enlargement of a work force of 159,054 
employees. This is equivalent to a complete overturn of nearly 
75 per cent of the work force during the year. In 1917-18, the most 
unstable of the periods shown, 631,173 accessions and 613,467 sepa- 
rations, or a total of 1,244,640 labor changes, were involved in the 
maintenance and enlargement of a work force of 305,901 workers. 
This is equivalent. to more than two complete overturns of the work 
force during the year. 

On the basis of the unit full-year (3,000-hour) worker the situation 
in the decade reported may be described as follows: Throughout 
the 10-year period, for every equivalent 3,000-hour worker in the 
aggregate work force, there were on the average more than two labor 
changes per year. In 1915, the period of least instability, there were 
about one and a half labor changes for each full-year worker. In 
the war period, 1917-18, there were more than four labor changes for 
each full-year worker in the aggregate work force. This is as if. 
during these 12 months all the employees had left their jobs, an en- 
tirely new set had come in to fill ret niaces, and afterwards all the 
employees in this second set had Jeft their jobs and had in turn been 
fully replaced by a third set of workers. ~~ 

Tnere is also to be observed in Table 2 a very definite tendency 
of the mobility rates to vary with the prevailing industrial situation. 
This. is indicated by relatively high mobility rates for the years 
1913 and.1917-18, years of great industrial activity, and by a reces- 
sion in the rates in years in which the industrial situation has been less 
favorable. It is quite probable that the labor mobility for the year 
1919 is actually higher than is indicated by the figures shown here, 
since the number of establishments upon which the rates are based 
is rather small and includes several establishments with unusually 
low labor-mobility records. 

The replacement or “‘ turnover’’ numbers and ratesin Table 2 are in- 
dicated by boldfaced type. Thus in 1910 persons were being hired at 
a rate of 3.5 and employees were leaving at a rate of 3.4 per 10,000 
labor hours. The egate standard work force was obviously under- 
going expansion pal all separating employees were more or less 
promptly replaced. The separation rate, therefore, is to be taken 
as the replacement or ‘“‘turnover’” rate. In 1914 the situation was 
very different. Most industrial plants were curtailing operations. 
The result was an accession rate of 2.7 and a separation rate of 2.9. 
In these circumstances it is obvious that not all the separating 
employees were replaced—even tardily—and that consequently the 
accession rate is to be taken as the replacement rate. In_ 19/4, 
obviously, not all of the 326,755 separating employees contributed 
to the turnover, as that word is here defined. There were only 300,12! 
persons hired during that year. This number, therefore, measures 
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the turnover, because this is the number of abandoned jobs in which 
there were replacements. The excess of separations over accessions, 
amounting in 1914 to 26,634, involves a phase of labor mobility not 
included in turnover. This excess shows the extent to which the 
standard work force was diminished during 1914 and in relation to the 
labor hours 1s, as already explained, the labor decrease rate, the corre- 
sponding excess of accessions in such a year as 1918 being the labor 
increase rate. In general throughout the 10-year period the acces- 
sions and separations have naturally tended to balance each other 
pretty closely, although they show slight variations reflecting the 
changing industrial conditions from year to year. Over the whole 
decade it is to be noted that the accessions appreciably exceed the 
separations, indicating a net increase in the gainfully employed 
population and just about such a normal industrial expansion as 
would naturally be expected. 

In Table 3 the mobility figures for the two periods, 1913-14 and 
1917-18, are classified by industry groups and the same data are 
presented in graphic form in Chart A. 


TABLE 3.—LABOR MOBILITY IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1913-14 AND 1917-18 


} 




















{Replacement (or ‘“turnover’”) numbers and rates are printed in boldfaced type.] 
Num- Number of labor changes. 
ber of Num- 
Industry group. estab- | berof Totallabor 
| Jish- | workers. hours. \cees- Separa- Total 
| ments. sions. tion flux). 
1913-14. 
Automobiles and parts............. nbd 15 32,380 | 97,140,000 50,564 | 52,172 102,736 
Chemical industries and refineries... ... 3 2,900 | 8,700,000 | 3,447 | 3,024 6,471 
Clothing and textile manufacturing .. 6 24,842 | 74,526,000, 15,715 | 16, 492 32,207 
Leather and rubber goods.............. 6 | 14,210 | 42, 630,000 22.497; 19,123 41, 620 
Machinery manufacturing..,........... 16 36,3890 |110, 670, 000 29,465 49,126 69, 591 
Mercantile establishments (wholesale | 
nit caitiinnabmencbetneanages 5 | 16,543 | 49,629, 000 11,903 } 10,964 | FH ms 
Miscellaneous metal products manu- { ge j= ’ a 
IS ncn dabecéhbad-crabedbibedend 20 | 63,797 .i91,89L000! 52; { mo 5) * 
ee soe publishing..... eseeees-- a! } v | 5, 566 "Ts e087 000 ee 3,679 my 530 
*ublic utilities: ae | ait ; 
. Gas and electricity Manufacturing... 1 | 650 | 1,950, 000 91 | 202 293 
IL, «5 ccecuduseawesintinns 3| 15,540 | 46,620,000 4,094 | 1,346 8, 440 
_ “Selephone service.............-.... 2] 21, ,801 | 65, 403, 000 | 8,465 | 10, 786 19,251 
Siaughtering and meat packing........ 2 9, 695 | 29, , 085,000 | 24,603 | 23,242 17,845 
FE depeteicemcnininids «nates opnened 34 | 244, Si4 |784, 442, 000 227,008 | 243,707 170,715 
1917-18. A One, ager 
Automobiles and parts................. 30 | 96,856 290, 568,000 222,954 | 220,475 $43,429 
Chemical industries and refineries .-...- 15 | 15,754 | 47,262,000 | 46,880 | 39,622 86, 502 
Clothing and textile ~ aeanenrianes > riers 8 10,794 | 32,382,000 13,687 | 15, 227 28,914 
Forniture and millwork............... 3 2'300 | 6,900,000 5,727 | 7,036 | 12,763 
Leather and rubber goods.............. 4; 5,620 | 15, 060,000 12,119 | 12.393 24, 512 
Machinery manufacturing. ............. 31 37, 532 12 4 ” 596, 000 | 62,085 | 59,782 121, 867 
Mereantile establishments (wholes 
and retail) pi eteccece _ — 7 24,124 | 72,372,000} 33,165 34, 879 68,044 
Miseelaneous metal products manu- 
ESE EL 45 | 32,682 | 98,046,000 104, 127 99,006 203, 133 
Printing and publishing............... 5 1,940 | 5,820,000 3,433 3,655 7,088 
Public utilities: 
Gas and electricity manufacturing. 10 18,908 | 56,724,000 25,905 | 26, 661 52, 566 
Street railways. ..................- 4| 9,928 | 29,784,000; 8062 )| 9,623 17, 635 
PDININD SCT VICE... .... 200 c cceccee~ 10 | 21,338 | 64,014,000 | 19,740 21, 864 41,604 
Slaughtering amd meat packing ........ 4 28,725 | 86,175,000 | 73,289; 63,244 | 136,533 
eaiiandabimeuinsanes+eh 175 | 305,901 ‘917, 703,000 331,173 | 613,467 | 1,244,640 
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TABLE 3.—LABOR MOBILITY IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1913-14 AND 1917-18— 






































Concluded. 
| Rate per 10,000 labor hours. 
pm es a -~- : — 
: Acces- | Separa- . | <Aecces- | Separa- | 
Industry group. sions. tions. Flux. | sions. tions. | Flux. 

| 1913-14. 1917-18. 

} 3 Bagel te 1 ee 
Automobiles and parts...............-- | 8.2 5.4 10.6 7.7 7.6 | 15.3 
Chemical industries and refineries......| 4.0 3.5 7.5 9.9 8.4 | 18.3 
Clothing and textile manufacturing....| 2.1 2.2 4.3 4.2 4.7 | 8.9 
Furniture and millwork............-.... BESS ob EEE TE, Ee eee. 8.3 10.2 18.,5 
Leather and rubber goods............-.. 5.3 4.5 9.8 8.0 8.2 16.2 
Machinery manufacturing. ............. 2.7 3.6 6.3 5.5 5.3 10.8 
Mercantile establishments (wholesale | 

INES 5:4 5 stein ds andi nnn Oak oa aoe} 2.4 2.2 4.6 4.6 4.8 9.4 
Miscellaneous metal products manu- 

ES Ss Pe 2.7 | 3.1 5. 10.6 10.1 20.7 
Printing and publishing..............-. 2.3 | 2.2 4.5 5.9 6.3 12.2 
Public utilities: 

Gas and electricity manufacturing . 5 1.0 1.5 | 4.6 4.7 9.3 
Street railways....................- 9 | .9 1.8 2.7 3.2 | 5.9 
Telephone service.................. 1.3 | 1.6 2.9 | 3.1 3. 4 | 6.5 
Slanghtering and meat packing........ 8.5 | 8.0 16.5 | 8.5 7.3 15.8 
RS ee oe RE as 3.1 3.3 6.4 6.9 6.7 13.6 


Both Table 3 and Chart A show clearly the general increase of 
mobility rates over those of the prewar period and throw interesting 
side lights upon the influence of the war upon certain industries. 
Of the industry groups here represented, those which were most 
immediately affected by the necessity for articles of war are: Auto- 
mobiles and parts, chemical industries, leather and rubber goods, 
machinery manufacturing, miscellaneous metal products, and slaugh- 
tering and meat packing. All of these groups, with one exception, 


‘show a decided increase in mobility rates over those of the prewar 
“period. The rates of the slaughtering and meat-packing group show 


a slight decrease. ‘This is not surprising in view of the fact that the 
mobility rate for this group in 1913-14 was already more than twice 


ee 


as "gpa as the rate for all groups combined. ““77> © > 
Oo 


‘ =a 
undertake to show some definite relationship between the size 


of the establishment and labor mobility, detailed figures regarding 
the labor changes were so arranged as to show the mobility rates of 
establishments with less than 1,000 employees, of those having 1,000 
and.under 5,000, and of those with over 5,000 employees. In 1913- 
14 the flux rates for the different sizes of establishment in the order 

iven above were 9.7, 5.9, and 6.2, respectively. The 1917-18 
Tetares show flux rates of 17.3, 14.3, and 11.5, respectively. These 
figures in the main indicate a downward trend in mobility rates as 
the size of the establishment increases. It has not been possible to 
ascertain the exact reason for the relatively lower rates in the larger 
establishments, though it is conceivable that among the factors 
influencing the stability was the possibility of the larger establish- 
ments offering steadier work, relatively higher earnings, and better 
employment conditions generally. Lower rates might also indicate 
the efficiency of the employment department and the influence of 
the service and welfare activities which are generally carried on more 
extensively by the larger establishments. 
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CHART A.—LABOR FLUX RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS 
IN 1913-14 AND 1917-18, 





INDUSTRY GROUP LABOR FLUX RATE 
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Public utilities: Gas and electricity 


“ Street railways -  - 
“ Telephone service - 
Clothing and textiles mfg.- - - - 
Printing and publishing - - - - 


Mercantile establishments- - - - 





Miscellaneous metal products mfg. - 








Machinery mfg.- - - - - - - 








Chemical industries and refineries - 





Leather and rubber goods- - - - 2 





Automobiles and parts- - - - - 





Slaughtering and meat packing 


| 


Cc 1943-1914 
G@umma = /9/7- /9/8 




















Incidence of Labor Mobility in Special Groups within the Work Force. 


TTENTION should be called to the fact that labor mobility rates 
shown for a given year or for an industry group as a whole 
may fail to. rewuat the existence of very considerable variations 
in the amount of shifting within the divisions named and that 
further classification was necessary to reveal the real significance of 
thesituation. This applies even more to the “gem | of individual 
establishments for the reason that the shifting may be largely con- 
fined to a single occupation or a group of occupations, to the semi- 
skilled and unskilled employees, to employees of either sex, or to 
certain departments or shifts. tia 
A study of the labor mobility in a large car-building establishment 


shows how greatly the mobility rates of the different occupation 
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groups vary from the rates for the whole establishment. For exam- 
ple, the flux rate of the total working force of this establishment is 
18.0, while at the same time the rate for one occupation is zero and 
for another is 39.2. The figures of this establishment also show that 
although for the establishment as a whole there has been an excess 
of separations over accessions, this condition applies only to some 
of the occupation groups, while others show a number of accessions 
greater than the number of separations. The result is corresponding 
changes in the mobility rates. 

The records of 22 of the establishments covered in the investiga- 
tion of 1915 and 10 of those reported in the inquiry of 1918 were in 
such shape that it was possible to compare the stability records of 
skilled and unskilled workers. The figures are shown in Table 


Taste 4.—LABOR MOBILITY OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS, 1913-1915 AND 
1917-18. 


[1@ establishments reporting for 1913, 5 for 1914, and 7 for 1915; 10 establishments reporting for vear« 
ing May 31, 1918.] 





| 
Labor changes. 


Number of | Total labor 
































Class of workers. workres. | hours. Accessions. | Separations. | Total (fux). 
Numd 
1913-1915. 
Sitilled ..;....... Fess SEEN oe 24,733 | 74,199,000 14, 848 | 16, 484 | 31, 332 
Unakilied). .. Libisiibcsidiccsins 15,660 | 46,980,000 20, 042 | 22,251 | 42, 293 
Meee... scacaric. Tees ~ 40,393 | 121,179,000 34, 890 | 38, 735 73, 625 
1917-18. | y Mm, Wik cn 2 se 
Se ae ee eee 16, 169 48, 507, 000 21,919 ° 24,830 | 46, 749 
Unskilled....... 2 = = Sens ante 4,408 | 13,224,000 19, 661 19, 203 38, 884 
ERS Ces tear 20,577 | 61,731,000 41,580 44, 033 85,613 
i Rate per 19,009 labor hours. 
1913-1915 J EM 
eee es 5. Li A Be. CT ...4.... 2.0 2.2 4.2 
872 SE SMO Serie see ORRR 4.3 4.7 9.0 
ac usintils Metiok a, 4 alnka. Goma edech ener + <eaubes<* 2.9 3.2 6.1 
1917-18. Retipongt 
ie Sette ke tee, ie, Zt Bes ier Skee. ch bas abies onde 4.5 5.1 9.6 
NO SP Tao rt ‘hie tee ye 14.9 14.5 29. 4 
Total “Trt? TeRELeL TET Tee | oO 66d S55 CHOC OlLSE Deco en eee ee 6 i ‘ 1 13.8 





The labor mobility rates for the two classes of labor show that in 
both periods unskilled labor was much more unstable than skilled 
labor. Moreover, this excess of instability on the part of the un- 
skilled was much greater in the war period than in the prewar period. 
Tn the earlier period the mebility rates of the unskilled were more than 
double the rates for theskilled. In 1917-18 the mobility rates of the 
unskilled were three times as great as those of the skilled. In the 
earlier period there was, among the skilled, slightly more than 1 labor 
change for each skilled member of the working forces of the 22 plants 
and nearly 3 changes in unskilled jobs for each unskilled worker. 
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In 1917-18 there weré nearly 3 skilled-labor changes for each skilled 
worker and about 9 unskilled-labor changes for 4 unskilled worker. 
On the basis of figures secured from a machine-tool manufacturing 
plant the responsibility of the day and night forces, respectively, for 
the varying mobility rates is established. Over the 4-year period, 
1916-1919, the fiux rate per 10,000 labor hours for the day force was 
7.5, that of the night force 20.9, and that of the day and night forces 
combined 10.1. Themobility of the night force is nearly three times as 
ereat as that of the day force and the former is, therefore, responsible 
for an extent of mobility entirely out of proportion to its numerical 
strength in the organization. Over the 4-year period the night force 
constituted about 20 per cent of the total working force but is 
chargeable with 45 per cent of the total number-of labor changes. 
The greater shifting among the night workers this causes the flux 
vate for the establishment as a whole to be 35 per cent higher than 
it would be if the labor changes in the night force were as infrequent, 
relatively, as those in the day force. 
A special study of the relative labor mobility among males and 
females in the working forces of 45 establishments for the period 
1917-18 resulted in the following mobility rates: Males, accession 
rate 5.6, separation rate 6, flux rate 11.6; females, accession rate 
4.1, separation rate 3.7, flux rate 7.8. Although the rates for females 
are actually lower than those for males this can not be said to offer 
conclusive evidence thai the shifting is generally less extensive among 
vomen, since the comparison of the mobility between males and 
females is not made invariably between employees in the same occu- 
pation and doing similar work. This is especially noticeable in 
industry groups in which the female labor force constitutes only a 
smali fraction of the total working force and is composed almost 
entirely of clerical employees. 


Analysis of Accessions. 


I CONNECTION with the subject of the general extent of labor 
mobility brief reference should be made to some particular phases 
of the mobility situation having to do with the accession of employees. 
One of these is the proportion of rehirmgs among the total accessions 
and the other is the relation between the number of applicants and 
the number actually hired. The number of accessions as reported 
in this article does not indicate the number of different individuals 
hired, since the accessions represent the total number of hirings in a 
iven period and include origimal hirmgs as well as subsequent re- 
ings. Figures on the extent of rehiring were obtained by éxamina- 
tion of the service records of employees on the pay rolls of six estab- 
lishments at the end of 1915. These figures show that the hiring 
of 44,166 individuals involved 61,225 hirings and rehirings (repeated 
transactions), with a resultant imcrease in the number of accession 
transactions of nearly 40 per cent. Of the 44,166 individual em- 
ployees taken on, more than 76 per cent had been hired once only, 15 
per cent had been hired twice, over 5 per cent had been hired 3 
times, more than 2 per cent 4 times, and about 14 per cent had been 
hired and rehired more than 5 times. Among the employees under 
observetion here the highest number of hirings and rehirings was 11, 
involving, however, only 2 employees out of more than 44,000. 
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The figures concerning the number of applicants for jobs are based 
— the records of 8 establishments which kept account of the number 
of applicants for a longer or shorter period between 1912 and 1919 
and indicate that with an aggregate number of workers amounting 
to 122,973 there were 1,041,475 applicants, of which number 145,509, 
or 14 per cent, were actually hired; this means, in other words, that 
for each person hired for a job there were more than 7 persons apply- 
ing for it. 

Nature of Separations. 


[X ATTEMPTING to get some idea of the relative responsibility of 
the various influences bearing upon the mobility of labor it is highly 
important to give special consideration to the three types of sep- 
arations, namely, voluntary separations or quits, discharges, and lay- 
offs. In Table 5 are given the number, rate per 10,000 labor hours, 
and the percentage of employees—discharged, laid off, and leaving 
voluntarily. Figures are shown for each year from 1910 to 1915, 
inclusive, and for the 12-month period ending May 31, 1918. 


TaBLe 5.—TYPE OF SEPARATION (DISCHARGE, LAY-OFF, OR VOLUNTARY QUITTING) 
OF EMPLOYEES LEAVING, BY YEARS FROM 1910 TO 1915, INCLUSIVE, AND FOR THE 
12-MONTH PERIOD ENDING MAY 31, 1918. 







































































Separations. 
Number | ., | 
woes of estab- ae ta Total labor | Acces- | l 
= lish- workers hours. sions. Dis- . - | Voluntary Sete) 
ments. . ay-olis.| separa- otal. 
charges. tions. 
ckevdecceles 7 23, 273 69, 819, 000 15, 936 2, 608 514 | 14, 230 17, 352 
"RS eRe a 13| 56,577} 169,731,000 | 53,506 9, 837 5,082 | 35,716] 50,635 
Eneacenewteces 20 § 217, 578, 000 78, 843 13, 628 4, 057 | 49, 806 67, 491 
i wgtine cowl 35 | 134,823 | 404,469,000} 182,276] 32,094] 13,334| 141,035 | 186,463 
eee 50 118, 195 354, 585, 000 82, 585 19, 565 29, 737 | 46, 660 95, 962 
eds sages 28| 78,984 |  236,952,000/ 50,421 6, 946 8,536 | 26,862] 42,344 
1917-18.......... 108 | 207,303 621,909,000 | 393,164 51, 400 29,833 | 299,157 | 380,390 
| 261 | 691,681 | 2,075,043, 000 | 856,731 | 136,078 | 91,093 | 613,466 | 840,637 
Rate per 10,000 labor-hours. 
CR ot ete S| 2 ee Percentage of total separations 
due to— 
Year. Separations. 
Acces- -—— ——— 
| sions. he | i al Voluntary | ae Dis- , ' Volumary 
y-ofls. | separa- | otal. tl ay-olls. separa- 
charges. ey charges. | tions. 
SE ee re 2.28 0.37 0. 07 2.04 2. 48 15 | 3 82 
RY e.. 3.15 . 58 . 30 2.10 2.98 19 | 10 71 
) we eee 3.62 -63 -19 | 2.29 3.11 20 | 6 | 74 
ae 4.51 .79 -33 3.49 4.61 17 | 7 | 76 
i ediigicccsctien 2.33 .55 84 1.32 2.71 20 31 | 49 
| Bree 2.13 » .29 "36 | 1.13 1.78 16 20 63 
1917-18.........-. 6.32 .8 48 | 4.81 6.12 14 8 79 
| 
Total. . 4.13 66 44 | 2.96 4.06 16 | 11 | 73 




















The arresting fact shown in the above rate and percentage distri- 
bution es is that the great bulk of all separations to-day, as in 
1910, is due to voluntary leaving. It also sapere from these figures 
that periods of industrial prosperity are reflected in relatively low, 
and periods of depression in relatively high, proportions of lay-offs 
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to total separations, and that the lay-off rate is the most sensitive 
of the three separation rates to changing industrial conditions. 
Thus, in 1914, when the ratio of quits to total separations was lower 
than at any other time during the period covered by the figures, the 
roportion of lay-offs.was higher than at any other time, constitut- 
ing nearly one-third (31 per cent) of all separations, while in the 
immediately pregeding year 1913 lay-offs made up only 7 per cent 
of all separations. The rate figtges indicate that it is not alone the 
roportion, but also the actual rate of lay-off which is thus affected 
L yusiness activity and depression, the lay-off rate for 1913 being 
0.33, a relatively low figure, and for 1914, 0.84, an exceedingly high 
rate for lay-offs. The discharge rate is evidently subject to less 
extreme fluctuations than the tey-o8 rate, and it makes up from 
year to year a more constant proportion of the total separations. 
There appears, moreover, to be a rather definite relation between 
the accession and discharge rates, due, possibly, to the process of 
selection which goes on when new workers are taken on in large 
numbers. The consequence of the stimulating effect of business pros- 
perity in boosting the voluntary leaving rates may be seen in the high 
rates of total separation in spite of the fact that the lay-off rates 
are relatively low. In periods of depression both the rates and the 
proportions of lay-off and discharge are larger than in periods of 
prosperity. This is due to the fact that when depression sets in 
there are unusually large numbers laid off, and employees are dis- 
ee more freely than would be the case when labor is urgently 
needed. 
The degree of occupational training and skill possessed by the em- 
ployee app ars to make little or no difference in the proportion of 
quits, discharges, and lay-offs in the total separation rate. Returns 
from 22 establishments nepar ang mobility figures for skilled and 
unskilled employees separately indicate that 76 per cent of all skilled 
and 72 per cent of all unskilled employees who leave, quit volun- 
tarily; 15 per cent of the skilled and 19 per cent of the unskilled 
were discharged, and that 10 per cent of the skilled and 9 per cent 
of the unskilled were laid off. The situation is quite different, how- 
ever, with regard to the actual rate of separation, the figures indi- 
cating conclusively that the lay-off, discharge, and quitting rates, 
and of course the total separation rate, are each higher for unskilled 
than for skilled workers, the total separation rates being, as already 
stated, 2.2 for skilled and 4.7 for unskilled workers. The rate for 
each of the three types of separation shows about the same relation 
between skilled and unskilled, so that it would appear that skilled 
workers are about twice as stable as semiskilled and unskilled. 












Seasonal Influences on Labor Mobility. 


TABLE 6, showing the monthly trend in flux rates from January, 

1910, to December, 1919, inclusive, brings out in greater detail 
the extent to which mobility figures immediately reflect the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at the time.’ : 





? Based upon following numbers of establishmen‘s reporting monthly figures: 1910, 3; 1911, 6; 1912, &; 
1913, 39; 1914, 26; 1915, 30; 1916, 10; 1917, 20; 1918, 19; 1919, 9. 
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Taptx 6.—LABOR FLUX RATES, BY MONTHS, FROM JANUARY, 1910, TO DECEMBER, 
1919, INCLUSIVE. 









































Total labor change (finx) rate per 10,000 labor hours in 
Month. Whole 
1910 | 1911 | 1912] 1913 | 1914 } 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918] 1919 period, 
| 1910-1919, 

» Alt Ee We Chea s 420K fe Ges RAGE Abt! Die ee 
0, hE Se 8.31 44] 441/10.8f 4314 3.8711.7/ 957117) 9.4 8.5 
pO Se eee 851 491 48) &96] 424 4571.9) 7.9411.4] 64 8.0 
gp onellnpeiennepaa geal as 12.5] 5.67 & 711.3) 5&1) 55110.0) 7.91140] 63 9.0 
j Ne PE ee Sete 5 14.01] 6.1] 7.0) 13.1} 4.8] 6.11109) 9.4/16.4] 6.1 10. 1 
May ee en Oe ee ee 13.5 7.1 7.54 12.5 6.5 §.3 | 10.8 | 13.4) 15.7 6.1 10. 2 
(SS ee py ee 12.9] 7.54 7.7} 10.4] 7.3] 49] 21.0] 12.7] 13.6] 6.0 9.2 
pS SE Ce ae See ee ee 11.9} 66) 8&3] 98) 50} 51] 7.0)11.6)1427 5.9 2.3 
iw weticnt: eae Satin orate 3.6] 7.1 9.0}; 7.7] 6.1 5.1 9.3 | 13.7) 13.8] 8.0 gQ1 
ee ee eee ee 9.3 4.7 8.2 7.9 6.1 7.9 7.7 | 13.14 20.5 &.2 & 2 
EE ee aes 7.4] 461] 85] 63 48} 7.3} 68),123410.21 &7 i232 
ae Sty eye wey 6.4 4.3 6.9 §.1 3.7 | 10.5 4.9 | 11.2 8.8 6.1 6.6 
a eels eee 3.7 3.8 6.3 4.2 4.1 7.7 5.3 | 11.8 8.0 4.0 6.0 
Es 2o5b dS. fad: 1.1) 5.6) 7.0) 91! 51) 61] 8&8 11.4) 127] 6.7) 8.3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To obtain a composite picture of the seasonality of labor mobility 
over 2 relatively long period of time and to show more particularly 
the psychological effects upon the shifting of labor of the distinc- 
tive physical conditions characterizing the sezsons, Table 7 has been 
constructed. The mobility figures have been brought together in 
this table in such a way as to combine the figures for identical 
quarterly periods for each of the years from 1910 to 1919, inclusive: 
it is beheved that by such a combination of the figures most of the 
influences upon mobility which are of a purely industrial character 
are neutralized and the influence of the seasons more accurately 
reflected. 


Tapirc 7.—EXTENT OF LABOR MOBILITY IN THE FOUR SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 


[Based on the monthly data of the four seasons for all years from 1910-1919, combined. Replacement (er 
**turnover’’) numbers and rates are printed in boldfaced type.} 


Labor changes. 


























} 
| Number 
See fr year a ee 
Month. | of be 
| workers. hours. | Aceessions., Separations. MA 
alpen ‘e wi : | page 
March, April, May.......-........-. | 471,738} 353,863,000} 180,482) 165,445 345, 927 
June, July, Angust.................. 464,579 | 348, 432,000 150, 225 146, 828 | 297, 053 
September, October, November. .-._| 479, 036 359, 278 , 000 142, 886 119,245 | 262,131 
December, January, February......- 470, 076 | 352, 556, 000 142,023 | 120,781 | 262, 804 
| ps2: ea eran | 471,357 | 1,414,069,000} 615,616 | 552,299 1, 167,015 
Rate per 10,000 labor hours. 
i Ss Sove Cha sdensdece cqucedecd | 5. 10 4.68 9.78 
ge ER ee REE. 2.8 SRI. 1 4.31 4.21 8. 52 
September, October, November... .. Pr Pe. Bee am 3. 98 | 3.32 7.30 
December, January, February.......|............ |e peg aeons. 4.03 | 3.43 7.46 
a ee. Le Jpo-neatarveerees | 4.35 | 3.91 8.26 














The figures in Table 7 and the labor flux rates given in Table 6, 
for each month of the years 1910 to 1919 combined, show a tendency 
to maximum labor mobility in the vt and a gradual lesséning of 
mobility during the summer and early fall. 
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The flux figures of Table 6 and, in addition, the corresponding 
accession and separation rates are plotted onChart B. Since replace- 
ment rates, as explained above, correspond with accession rates 
when the accession rates are lower than the separation rates and with 
separation rates when the separation rates are lower than accession 
‘ates, it follows that the lowest points on the chart mark the rate and 
trend of labor replacement. That is to say, whichever line happens 
to be the lowest marks replacement. 


Length of Service as a Factor in Labor Mobility. 


ie THE preceding discussion of labor mobility one very important 
factor, that of length of service, has not been idanhoed upon. 
Monthly and yearly figures expressed in the form of accession, separa 
tion, and flux rates are valuable for-the purpose of showing the genera 
extent of mobility in the labor foree as a whole and its trend durin 
any given period of time. Such figures, however, do not throw mu 
light on the degree of stability within the working force in so far as 
it relates to the] ength of service of the active as well as the separated 
employees; without such figures no correct idea can be formed of 
the relative extent of labor mobility. 

The experience of 34 establishments in 1913-14 and 53 in 1917-18, 
which furnished comprehensive figures on the length of service of 
their active employees, as well as of those who left their employ, is 
summarized in Table 8. 


— 


— JI 


TABLE 8.—LENGTH-OF-SERVICE DISTRIBUTION OF “ACTIVE EMPLOYEES” (THOSE 
ON PAY ROLL AT END OF YEAR) AND OF EMPLOYEES WHO LEFT DURING THE 
YEAB (“SEPARATING EMPLOYEES’”’). 


[Number of establishments reporting, 1913-14: 34; 1917-18: 53.] 


Number in each group. 


On pay roll at end of “arated from service 























Length-of-service group. year- during year- 
1913-14 1917-18 1913-14 1917-18 

1 week orless....... ee Oe eee 1, jo tana eee «tne eben ene tl Ge ska aa 16, 476 
i nd as ieee banoes nee * | Dae ae 9 664 
SE SE ee ek ee ee 2,948 |... Wh a. 1,54] 
NN EE A a Oe, ee. FiO Nscacsiees ‘ i8, 912 
Three months orless.................. CT eel 13,365! 13,411; 28,407 56.593 
ee a 6, 396 | 6,019 | 8,516 | 11,770 
RR Te errr rrr ee 7,188 | 9,018 | 7,497 9,813 
J 4s Se ee oe ee 10, 446 | 10, 458 | 1,415 6, 645 
ere eee ee 9, 632 6,627 | 2, 162 2,476 
CS eee oa 12, 980 | 6,320 | 1, 845 | 2, 7380 
ais 5 cca te vegnton bi sks -decbd <ohae | 28, 443 | 19, 916 | 1,776 | 3,015 

So ee RP a a! ee ae Ae ee 86, 450 71,769 54,618 | 93.092 

| Per cent in each grou 

I ek oe cat Se | ee os ae ee 17.7 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks.................... Ee ees, Fe | eee See 10. 4 
Cn. vkdinealiltes ophes oneewecese OO l, waskbenoan 12.4 
I Os SOI as 5. cece cwnle cen cccee Fe ag ated RS pe 20.3 
ESSE EE ce ee | 13.1 12.7 52.0 60.8 
Cg NE ee eee 7.4 8.4 15.6 12.6 
SE a ee fee ee &.3 12.6 13.7 10.5 
i i ee cil | 12.1 14.6 8.1 7.1 
SS SE aa een Le 11.1 9.2 4.0 2.7 
IO OONB sa, ok. oi osc cdse ec ss cce cesses 15.0 8.8 3.4 3.0 
dis ona is nan aancedianendeanetee, 32.9 27.8 3.3 3.2 

A ET Oe ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
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If we consider those employees having to their credit not more 
than one year of service as short-service employees, it will be noticed 
in this table that the proportion of such employees in the active work 
force is rather extensive. On the other hand, considerable propor- 
tions yey! the active employees had long-service. records. e 
figures for those separated, however, present a striking contrast and 
undoubtedly reflect the influences of unusual industrial activity in 
both of the periods studied, but more especially the effect of war-time 
conditions upon labor mobility. In the period 1917-18, out of a 
total of 93,092 separated employees, over 40 per cent had on severing 
their connections served periods of one month or less, about 33 per 
cent had worked from one to six months, 10.5 per cent from six 
months to one year; a total of 84 per cent had to their credit con- 
tinuous-service records of one year or less. 

In both periods there was a considerable exodus of long-service 
employees; 18.8 per cent of all separating employees in 1913-14 and 
16 per cent in 1917-18 were employees with service records of over 
one year. Nevertheless the census of the active employees taken at 
the end of the period shows large proportions of employees of long 
tenure. The figures for 1913-14 show 38.2 per cent with continuous- 
service records of from one to five years, and 32.9 per cent with service 
records of over five years; and the figures for 1917-18 show 32.6 per 
cent of all active employees with service records of from one to five 
years and 27.8 per cent with continuous-service records of over five 
years. 

’ A count of the actual length of service of 439 separated employees 
in two establishments in the one-week-or-less group showed the num- 
ber of employees having had specified days of service to be as follows: 
Less than one day of service, 21 employees; one day, 94 employees; 
2 days, 57 employees; 3 days, 54 employees; 4 days, 48 employees; 
5 days, 54 employees; 6 days, 111 employees. This shows that over 
25 per cent worked one day or less, about 50 per cent worked from 
two to five days, and only a little over 25 per cent worked a full week. 

A separate study of the relative proportions of active and separated 
employees in the different industry groups reveals considerable varia- 
tion from the figures given above. Some of these groups show that 
as high a proportion as 30 per cent of all separated employees of the 
period 1917-18 had worked one week or less, while in other groups 
the proportion of the separated employees who had served three 
months or less was as high as from 60 to 80 per cent. 

The relation between the degree of skill and the length of service 
of both active and separated employees was made the subject of a 
spare inquiry reporting the experience of 17 establishments covering 
the years 1913, 1914, and 1915. Briefly, the figures indicate that 
only about one-tenth of the skilled employees on the pay roll, but 
nearly one-fourth of the unskilled had served as short a time as three 
months or less. The proportions of the skilled and unskilled active 
employeés who had served from one to five years are about the same; 
in the over-five-years service group of active employees there is a 
considerable difference, however, the "ha ct srt skilled in that 
group being 33.3 per cent, whereas the proportion of unskilled is 
only 16.6 per cent. Among the separated employees it is only in the 
long-service groups that there is any decided difference in the relative 
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proportions of skilled and unskilled employees. The unskilled 
separating employees show a slightly higher percentage in the length 
of service groups of one year or less, the figures being 81.7 per cent 
for skilled and 86.7 per cent for unskilled; in the over-one-to-five- 
year groups the proportion of skilled separated employees is 14.5 per 
cent, and that of the unskilled 11.6 per cent; in the over-five-year 
group the skilled represented 3.9 per cent and the unskilled 1.7 per 
cent of the total separations. 

A study of the length-of-service figures of the active working force 
of 28 establishments for the period 1917-18, classified according to 
sex, shows the proportions of 1 the sexes to be about equally divided 
in the lower length-of-service groups, the females having higher 
proportions in the service groups between six months and five years, 
while the males show a much greater proportion in the over-five-year 
group. A comparison of the Yength of service of the separated male 
and female employees for the year ending May 31, 1918, shows that 
larger proportions of separating male employees than of females are 
bunched in the shori-service periods. Thus, 63 per cent of the total 
number of separating males as against 50 per cent of the females had 
served less than three months. [n the six-months-to-one-year groups 
the proportions are about equally divided. In the long-time-service 
groups of separated employees the figures for males show that they 
are less prone to sever connections with an establishment after ha ving 
worked in it a considerable period of time. Of all the separating 
females whose service records were reported, 18.7 per cent had 
served from one to five years, whereas only 11.3 per cent of all the 
separating males had served from one to five years. Finally, of the 
employees leaving after having served continuously more than five 
years, 3.6 per cent were males and 6 per cent were fomales. 


Stable and Unstable Employees. 


1% THE discussion of the figures on the length of service of the 
active working force attention has been called to the fact that 

m each establishment at a given time there will be found long-service 
employees who can not be said to have been a factor in the mobility 
in a period over which they have served continuously. This brings 
out the fact that there is more or less concentration in the mobility 
of the plant forees, and for that reason the rates of mobility as 
applied to the working force as a whole do not correctly assign the 
direct responsibility for the labor flux. It is evident that the rates 
of mobility will be the same if the whole working force changes 
completely once in the course of a year, or, if one-half of the working 
force changes two times, or, one-fourth of the working force changes 
four times m the course of a year, and soon. In the presentation of 
the figures that follow an attempt is made to show by means of 
length-of-service te exactly what portion of the work force 
is responsible for the labor ook The detailed figures on length 
of service given in Table 8 show that of the 71,769 persons on the 
pay rolls m 53 establishments on June 1, 1918, 43,321, or 60 per cent, 
ad been in continuous service over one year. These long-service 
employees were in no way responsible for the labor mobility of these 
estabhshments for the 12-month period ending with that date. In 
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Table 9 the base upon which the rate of mobility is measured is that 
part of the working force which directly contributed to it. 


T,BLE 9.—COMPARISON OF LABOR MOBILITY RATES BASED ON THE TOTAL WORKING 
FORCE WITH THE RATES BASED ON THE UNSTABLE PART OF THE WORKING 
FORCE, YEAR ENDING MAY 331, 1918. 





j 
| 


eS Per cent that} Labor hours worked by— Labor changes. 
: : Tota] | Unstable) unstable part Mex ay: 
sie | partof | of working | | 
work } part: c Pac a eral 
=_ es | working force is of Total Unstable aa Sein Total 
nai * ‘wes | foree. total work- working part of work-| (0) — ~ 
ing force. force. ing force. ’ eT —s 
a Se 69, 553 26, 232 38 208 , 659, 000 78, 696, 000, 93, 206 96, 207 189. 413 
Number Rate per 10,000 labor hours, based on total Rat per 10,000 labor hours, based on un- 
of working force. stable working force. 
estab- > ll en it?" a Se 
hish- ; 
ments. Accessions.? , Separations.” Flux.? Locessions Separations. Flux.' 
53 +.) 1.6 9.1 11.8 12.2 24.0 


1 This number is 2,216 less than the number on the pay roll of the 53 establishments at the end of May, 
1918, as shown in Table 8 , the labor time of the employees with less than one year’s continuous service having 
been reduced toequivalent full year or 3,000-hour workers. 

2 Represents ratio of labor changes (accessions, separations, and flux) to labor hours of total working force. 

3 Represents ratio of labor changes (accessions, separations, and fivx) to labor hours of unstable part 
of working force. 





This table shows that in these 53 establishments with a working 
force of 69,553 there were at the end of the year 43,321 employees, or 
62 per cent of the total number on the pay roll who had service record 
of over one year. Those employees Were not responsible for any of 
the labor changes that ak place during the year. The labor 
mobility in the 53 establishments was, therefore, concentrated upon 
26,232 workers, or 38 per cent of the total working force. This 
relatively small part of the working force was responsible for all the 
labor changes which took place durmg the year, amounting to 93,206 
accessions and 96,207 separations, a labor flux of 189,413 persons. 
This means that for every worker of the unstable working force more 
than 3 persons were hired and nearly 4 persons left employment, or 
that altogether there were more than 7 i ae changes for each worker. 
A comparison of the labor mobility of the stable and unstab!e working 
force shows the labor mobility rates based on the labor hours of the 
unstable part of the work force to be nearly three times as great as 
the labor change rates based upon the labor hours of the whole 
working force. 


Effect of Employment Policy on Labor Stability. 


HE definite effectiveness of liberal labor policies and centralized 
systems of employment is demonstrated, in so far as it is possible 

to demonstrate such things in statistica! terms, by the figures pre- 
sented in Table 10. This table shows, by years, for the period from 
1913 to 1919, inclusive, the mobility rates of 10 selected firms and of 
all other firms reporting. The 10 concerns were chosen not only 
because they had definite labor policies and centralized employment 
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machinery, but also on account of the fact that they had had consid- 
erable success in stablizing their work forces and keeping their labor 
flux rates at relatively low levels. 

TaBLE 10.—COMPARISON OF LABOR MOBILITY IN 10 SELECTED ESTABLISHMENTS 


WITH ITS MOBILITY IN ALL OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 


{Replacement (or “turnover’’) rates are printed in boldfaced type.] 








Labor change rates per 10,000 labor hours. 





Year. 10 selected establishments. | All other establishments reporting. 














> ck.t.. 
| Accession. | Separation. Flux. | Accession. | Separation. Flux. 

ITS 3 or gay 5.4 5.5 10.9 | 4.4 4.3 | 8.7 
A ose ernandes eGeepeh teas esce 1.1 1.5 2.6 2.8 | 3.1 | 5.9 
i cocas<otewibanaadeedmend 1.6 .8 2.4 | 3.0 | 2.6 5.6 
MAGE 6 Lie cndlidbtawdecudetss 2.6 1.4 4.0 6.2 | 4.5 | 10.7 
ied enh itttaadiliamtn anhks anil | 1.7 1.9 3.6 | 5.8 | 5.7 | 11.5 
Bess cubls kdtaaphrtiietess 3.4 2.7 6.1 | 7.4 | 6.2 | 13.6 
Ss a eee 3.2 2.4 5.6 | 3.6 | 3.4 | 7.0 

RE Re pe 2.8 2.3 | 5.1 3.8 | 3.7 | 7.5 








This table shows in very striking fashion that the 10 selected’con- 
cerns have brought about a considerable reduction in the extent of 
their labor flux and have suffered a much slighter decrease in sta- 
bility during the war period than did the general run of establishments. 

This comparison of achievements shows the vital importance from 
the standpoint of the industrial establishment, of studying this sub- 
ject of labor mobility, the necessity of observing the employment and 
personnel methods currently practiced by the more far-sighted em- 
ployers, the desirability of keeping systematic and continuous 
employment records in order to measure the effects of different meth- 

and policies upon labor stability, and the imperative need for 
the more widespread adoption by employers generally of such labor 
and employment policies as will be most effective in eliminating from 
our industrial life the evil and the waste of excessive labor mobility. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on March 15 
and April 15, 1920, and on April 15, 1919, as well as the percentage 
changes in the month and in the year. For example, the price of 
a pound of potatoes in April, 1919, was 3.1 cents; in March, 1920, 6.8 
cents; and in April, 1920,9.1 cents. These figures show an increase 
of 34 per cent in the month and an increase of 194 per cent in the 
year. The cost of 22 articles combined? increased 5 per cent in the 
month and 16 per cent in the year. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, APR, 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH APR, 15, 1919, AND 
MARCH 15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
" ae ' ; ; | 
' Per cent of increase (+) 
Average retail price on— or decrease (—) Apr. 15, 
| 1920, compared with— 

















Article. Unit. _ > 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, Apr. 15, Mar. 15, 
| 1919. 1920. 1920. 1919. 1920. 
| 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. | 
SES co decccscbsdecesecess Pound..... 43.7 40.8 43.2 — 1 + 6 
Mas o's 0 oc cppevecd scones re a 40.5 37.5 39.9 | — 1} + 6 
ees oak. $3.46 cg Seb sons ks a Chae ee 34. 6 31.9 | 33.5 | — 3 + 5 
Side «oa added sss ccceaces teen se 29.4 | 25.1 | 26. 6 — 10 + 6 
tan RG Ae NR = Fe 22. 6 18. 2 | 19. 0 — 16 | +4 
basins cates vwee bsowsede le owed __ ee 41.4 39.1 | 43, 2 4 | +10 
bites dn skeee se ense <h<bls oma  ——— 57.2 50. 2 | 51.7 — 10 | + 3 
GED cesses ccchcsccesconcecalesess een. 2 52.9 51. 2 | 53. 6 + 1] +5 
EES b cesses ssvcccccccccsahscses BO. cave 39.9 39. 8 43.0 | + 8 +8 
DE kh nwonsdcenccceccssccccesslessus BBs «0s 43.0 45.7 | 47.8 | + 11 + 5 
ee Pee QDs «~.-] 32.2 37. 6 | 37.8 + 17 + 1 
9 i | Quart...... | 15.0 16. 6 16.3 + 9} —2 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened). ..| 15-16.0z.can 15.0 15.1 | 14. 4 — 4] — 5 
ab besciucks oeeaedeeees | Pound..... 71.3 75. 2 | 76.1 | 7 + 1 
so Wns pwae u et oenen sss eee 39. 2 | 43.1 | 43.2 | + 10 + 0.2 
Ns oi wn bebe ecws Jean geins do.....| 35. 2 | 36. 1 | 36.1 + 3 0 
te iA enndesceeeenssareetuecss ee 41.9 | 42. 8 | 42.8 +t 2] ~ 
einen nance sovdcewekdabiee a. 35.3 | 30. 4 | 30. 1 | — 15 —1 
hace vvccadedonestudbighad do. ....| 33. 4 | 37.5 | 37.5 | + 12 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........-.-.. Dozen...... 49.3 | 55.6 | 52.8 | + 7 —5 
GT Silk iintecnenanndumes | Pound..... 9.8 | 11,2 | 11.2 | + 14] 0 


1In addition to retail prices of food, the Bureau secures prices of coal, gas, and dry goods from each of 
51 cities, and publishes these prices as follows: Coal, in the March and September issues of the MONTHLY 
LABOR REviEW: gas, in the Juneissue; dry goods, in the April, July, October, and December issues. 

2 The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coflee, tea. These include all articles for which 
prices have been secured each month since 1913 with the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau has no 
consumption figures. . 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, APR, 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH APR. 15, 1919, AND 
MARCH 15, 1920—Concluded. 




















Per cent of increase (+) 

Average retail price on- | ordecrease(—) Apr. 15, 

1920, compared with— 

Article. ich} | 'Dieet a" : 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, Mar. 15, 

1919. | 1920. 1920. | 1919 1920 
| | 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. 

TC casakewsathacesccarcel Pound..... 7.2 | 8.0 8.1 | + 13 + 
Er ere ae wpe GBs a008 6.0 | 6.5 6. 5 | 4+ 8 0 
RE sh ise cnwi.ccgeanamreseles sce do 8.4 | 10. 3 10. 4 | + 24 1 
Cees. «5. dh dd.» Soc a. 8-oz. pkg 14.0 | 14.1 14.1 + 1} 0 
eee § | aa 28-02 pke = 25. 0 | 29.7 29.9 | + 20 | i 

) | SE ee ct SG Pound. .... 19.3 | 20, 2 20.3 | + § + 0.4 
See ee ee eee 13. 4 | 18. 4 18.6 | + 39 +1 
OEE Es ee do -| 12.1 11.9 11.8 | — 2 —1 
CS TER ESS REE eprops ees do..... 3.1 | 6.8 9.1 | +194 +34 
a yee + ae eee do 6.9 | 9.4 10. 1 | + 46) +7 
| ye OE AER SAT BESS 2 do 9.1 | 8.7 9.2 | + 1 - 6 
pO eee ee ee No. 2 can 17.7 | 16. 8 16. 8 — § 0 
an als ks toe = «eben «de Te eciedeal 19. 2 | 18.5 18.5 | — 4} iT) 
oT ES Se SORT et Be: ee 19. 0 | 19.0 19. 0 | 6 0 
FEC EEE OEE PE ee 15. 9 | 15.1 15.1 — 6 0 
Sue, Sramenacsed..-...........-.. Pound. .... 10. 6 18.7 20. 2 + 91 +8 

. | 0 tee penne eae a do. 69.7 | 73.2 73.3 | + 5 + 0.1 
No De a i sno ie Rania shoe a0 do 38. 5 49.1 49.1 | + 28 0 
Seeibess2. ii5c5- 00515. i.-20-2cdehs 2d do...) 29{ 2m7{ mal + 30 a 
REE eS ee ce 16.3 | 26. 4 | 26.9 | + 65 + 2 
NS See ee er ee Dozen.....- 37. 6 | 41.4 | 41.7 | + 11 +1 
Bo oennndvap sc cwweresesasece| ses si 55. 5 62. 0 64. 6 + 16 t 
22 weighted articles 1_.............).... ebieitehn ante caunle Guan = <td sbi +16 + 5 








1 See note 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on April 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together with the 
vercentage change in April of each year compared with April, 1913. 
‘or example, as compared with the price in April, 1913, potatoes 
showed an increase of 20 percent m 1914. In April, 1915, the price 
was the same as in April, 1913. As compared with April, 1915, the 
price in April, 1916, showed an increase of 53 per cent; in April, 1917, 
an increase of 287 per cent; in April, 1918, an increase of 47 per cent; 
in April, 1919, an increase of 107 per cent; and im April, 1920, an in- 

“crease of 507 per cent. This means that the retail price of potatoes 
in April, 1920, was a little over 6 times as much as it was in April, 1913. 

The cost of 22 articles, combined, increased 115 per cent during the 

seven-year period. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APR. 15 O 
APR. 15, 1913. 


SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
F EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1920, COMPARED WITH 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in who! 


e num pers. | 








{ 
| | Per cent of increase ( or decrease 
| Average retail price A pr. 15 Apr 15 of each sp cified year 
| -ompared with - 15. POL: 
Article. | Unit. compared with Apr. 15, 1913. 
bse sale aa ar Ys Yo : 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1914 1915 1916} 1917 1918 1919/ 1920 
| | | | 
| ! i 
| Cis.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak....| Lb..| 25.5; 25.4, 25.1) 27.0) 31.7] 36.6) 43.7) 43.2\-0.4-— 24+ 6 24 44 71 69 
Round steak ..--| Lb..| 22.2) 23.0) 22.3} 24.0) 29.0) 34.5! 40.51 39.914 4+0.4/4 si4 31 55 82 80 
Rib roast ........ Lb..| 20.0; 20.1) 19.7} 21.1) 25.2) 29.3) 34.6) 33.54 1 2 6 24 17 + 73 68 
Chuck roast..... | Lb..| 16 9| 16.4, 15.8) 16.9) 20.9) 25.5) 29.4) 26.6)- l 2 : 29 57 81 64 
Plate beef....... Lb...) 12.2! 12.4) 12.1] 12.7) 16.0) 19.9] 22.6) 19.0 ] $ 31 63 R5 56 
Pork chops...... | Lb..| 21.6) 21.7) 19.7] 22.5) 30.6] 35.6) 41 t) 43.2)+0.4 g + 42 65.+ | 100 
a eae | Xb. 26.8} 26.8) 26.4) 28.1) 38.2) 49.5) 57.2] 51.7 0 1i4 43'+ 85 4+113'+ 93 
ae Lb...) 26 5| 26.6; 25.4) 28.7] 36.5] 44.6] 52.9) 53.6)+0.4 4 . 38 68 +100 +102 
Lamb, leg of....| Lb..| 20.2} 19.3! 21.0} 23.0} 27.6) 35.3! 39.9] 43.0 { (+ 14 17+ 75+ 98 4113 
HEB: . 2.2.2 2202s | Lb...) 22.2) 23.0 21.3} 2. 7| 29.1) (1) | 43.01 47.814 4)— 4/4 7 31; (1) 94 1115 
Salmon (canned) Lb..'.....|... 19.8} 20.0] 23.6) 29.5) 32.2] 37.8 . ‘ ee ‘ 
Milk, fresh...... Qt.. 8.9} 8.9) 8.8) 8.8] 10.1) 13.21 15.0) 16.3) 6 i a isis. 60). a 
pS Ee ee ee: eee eee ee ee 15.0) 14.4 
(unsweetened ). | 
0 Lb.. 40.4) 32.9) 35.9! 41.3) 51.0) 50.7) 71.3) 76.1;— 19'— 11 of 25 7 3 
Oleomargarine..| Lb.. RF ul pve A A pe 39.2) 43.2 
Nut margarine..| Lb... ape, oes eee © & 
CRI cand «denn Lb.., 22.0) 23.0} 23.3 34.1] 41.9) 42.8\4+ 5 f 3\+ 50+ 55/4 90\+ 95 
eee Se ae Lb..| 15.8} 15. 6} 15.1 4| 33.1) 35.3] 30.1;— 1] j 7 109 91 
a oF ee eee _ & * Peeee eres eee 
Eggs, strictly | 
OS re Doz.) 25.2] 25.5; 26.0} 27.3) 38.7) 42.5) 49.3) 52.8 its g g 5 69 96 +110 
CO ea ab 5.6; 6.2; 7.1) 7.0) 8.4) 9.8 9.8) 11.2 1] 27 25\+ 50+ 75+ 75'+100 
4 6 eee Lb 3.3} 3.3) 4.5 3.91 6.8 6.61 7.2] 8.1 O'+ 36 106 ) 4118 Ts 
Corn meal.......| Lb 2.9 3.4) 3.3; 3.2) 4.64 7.0 6.0) 6.514 7 i4 + if 59'+-1 +107 +-124 
Rolled oats......| Lb 8.41 10.4). 
+ EN GT Bo hi Re SE ae Poa, Seen See 14.0) 14.1 
Caeam of Winent.) (4) |.....)...../..... 25.0) 29.9). 
Macaroni........ Lb. PAS ee hoe. S 19. 3} 20.3) ..... 
Rice errr l b 5.0 Pe) 7 9.1 9.1 9.4 ia. a 13.4) 18. 6)+ ] 6 5 y { y+ 2) 
Beans, nav Lb sonmnl 00m ae DRS Bw eS. 
Potatoes........ | Lb...) 1.5) 2.8) 1.5) 2.3) 5.81 22) 3.8 9114+ 2 0 » +287 7 7 
| as Lb.. 3.6; 4.8) 13.4) 3.3; 69) 10.1). 
0 AREER Oe ee ee ee A, Ae ot. 6... 
Beans, baked....| (*) ; 17.7) 16.8 
Corn, canned... yp Ae Srp wel i 4 ee ee 
xy “EE i 5 9) sere! SEs el Ce See ORS 19.0) 19.0.. 
Tomatoes, ee A nee OE ‘ ff} ee ee ee a ee 
eanned. 
Sugar, granu- lib. 5.41 5.0, 6.7 -O 9.6 91) 10.6 208.2)— 7 24'+ 4 7 69 Gt 274 
lated. j | 
Weert avs cos coe Lb..| 54.3) 54.5) 54.4] 54.6) 54.9) 63.9) 69.7° 73.3'+0.4 ).2 ] ] Z 5) 
i ae Lb... 29.8) 29.7! 30.0) 29.9] 30.0) 30.1! 38.5, 49.1'—0.3 l .3 + l 2 
PO, on snce in) cone cabiin teal ) AB. 18-2 14.5) 16.0) .G 98.4)... .). 2h 
‘ iia ER a SE A SaaS Fe oe 8 So & fh ee ee eer eeeree eee eee De 
Bamanas........ ee eee eee ee eee ee 37.6 4%.7)..... 
Oramges......... ES A ON SE aE Oe “a ae ee eee ee 
et oo de a. Le sanalaweeubiocdsadlwceattrce — |} 1+ 9+ 47\+ 57 5 ) 


ticles.® 


1 No hens sold in April, 1918, by order of Food Administration 
2 15-16-ounce can. 

3 8-ounce package. 

4 28-ounce package. 

5 No. 2 can. 

6 Seo note 2, -p. 57. 
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Relative Retail- Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


[% TABLE 3 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 

articles* are shown as relative prices or percentages of the 
average prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by 
dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative 
prices must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
pork chops in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money 
price was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, 
the price doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December 
was 181, showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of 
only 9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index. numbers ‘ showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles,-but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. ‘The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 200 in March and 211 in April: This shows 
that, as compared with 1913, the cost of these food articles was in 
April, 1920, more than double what it was in 1913, and that during 
the month from March to April there was an increase of 5 per cent 
in the cost of these articles. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 64 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. _The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale ® 
because the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately 
shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





* For list of articles, see note 2, p. 57. 

‘ For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1920, p. 34. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MonrHiy Lasor REviFw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “‘The ‘ratio’ chart,” 
by ee ae Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 

une, » <4 pp. 
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TREND IN RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, COMBINED, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1913, TO APRIL, 1920, 
[Average cost for 1913= 100.) 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


rPABLE 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of 22 food articles* in April, 1920, compared 
with the average cost in the year 1913, in April, 1919, and in March, 
1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
Bureau at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the 
comparison is given only for the month, as this city was first 
scheduled by the Bureau in 1920. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 










Tape 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN 
APRIL, 1920, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1920, APRIL, 1919, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 





















Percentage increase April, Percentage increase April, 
1920, compared with— 1920, compared with— 















City. | : a City. |—— 
April, March, || 
1913 1919. 1920.’ 








April, | March, 
1919, 1920. 





1913 
























pO eee 106 14 3 || Milwaukee.......... 118 17 6 
Baltimore........... 113 10 6 || Minneapolis......... 121 | 19 7 
Birmingham ........ 114 12 S| eee, ae ee 14 7 
Sa 106 18 iyo Saeeeee 102 15 6 
SE occ cccctidle coewptlan« 14 3 || New Haven......... 102 14 2 












er 116 17 6 || New Orleans........ 10¢ 12 | ) 
eS: Ee 18 5 |i New York........... 109 16 | } 
Crerestom. ......-. 112 11 i i ieee 10 | 5 
oe 119 22 2 — Se aieeepeer 122 18 | 7 
Cimeinnati.......... 114 16 a I ties aan nahouaknawnt 18 7 







Cleveland........... 120 22 8 || Philadelphia........ 108 i4 6 
nn ne ccd dln sccw thins 4 16 6 || Pittsburgh.......... 112 17 7 
i ctiateS «.ocnshed 103 13 fi &s.  & “SSeeeae eeeererey 10 | 2 
ae 105 11 5 || Portland, Oreg...... 93 14 3 
Detroit............-. 127 22 8 || Providence.........- 107 i4 | 2 
















Fall River........... 102 15 1 || Richmond.......... 114 12 | 3 
5 a) x8 os iediiees 16 fo SEGA eeaate 15 | 3 
Indianapolis........ ii3 20 8 || St. Louis............ 129 21 | 8 
Jacksonville......... 94 il 3 | Ss “Sa agaeaind 17 | 5 
as 7 || Salt LakeCity....... &9 i2 3 

| : 




























Little Rock......... 105 15 7 || San Francisco....... 93 | 16 3 
Los Angeles......... 86 16 4 || Savannah........... Lditntimonnd iia 5 
Louisville........... 106 12 8 |] Seranton...... skies 110 | 16 4 
Manchester ......... 103 13 3 |j Seattle.............. 97 | l4 4 
Memphis............ 114 13 § || Springfield, Til.......|.........- 21 5 

Washington, D.C... 113 | 11 | 5 








Retail Prices of Gas in the United States. ’ 
her following table shows for 51 cities the net price, per 1,000 






cubic feet, of gas used for household purposes. Prices are, in 

most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 
gas have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general 
use. For Los Angeles, prices are given for natural and manu- 
factured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 
charge for service. 



















6 For list of articles see note 2, p. 57. aS ' 
? The consumption figure used for each article in each city is given in the MontHLY LABorR Review of 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. . : 

1 Retail prices of gas are secured annually and are published in the June issues of the MONTHLY LABOR 


REVIEW. 
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NET PRICE, PER 1,000 CUBIC. FEET, OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON APR.15 OF EACH 
YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, BY CITIES. 

























































































Manufactured gas. 

City Lape. 35, baad 15, baa, 15, lape. 15, |Apr. 15, Apr. 15, |Apr. 15, |Apr. 15, 

y- | 1913. | tons.” | 1915. "| 1916. | 19L7. "| 1918") 199. | 1920. 

—— | oS j = | 

eS, ES ER ay epee $1.00} $1.00} $1.00} $1.00} $1.00} $1.00 | $1.15) $115 
Baltimore, Md...............-----+-- 90 - 80 . 80 75 .7% | .7S .75 75 
irmingham, Ala............-....... 1. 00 95. .95 95 -95 | .95 95 .% 
eS RC a pa 82 . 82 . 80 80 80; .85 1, 02 1. 07 
Bridgeport, Conn.....-.....-...--..- 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 12.00/ 1.00 1. 10 1.10 
SE, Wet. ation Lo}; 1.00/ 1.00/ 1.00} 1.00| 1.00 1. 45 1. 45 
NID 255, chads didn ative £50} 1.50] 1.50} 1.50] 1.50} 1.50 1.50 1. 50 
es en asaake cake 1.10} 1.10] 1.10} 4.10! 100] 1.10 1.10 1. 25 
Mn .80 ~80 ~80 80 80}  .755 94 .90 
Cleveland, Obtio...........-..---..-.. - 80 - 80 80; .80 - 80 80 80 . 80 
ES Oa TEE 5]  .80 g9/ .80} .80| 85 95 .95 
lial ea at 75 75 75 75 .75| .75 .79 79 
Fall River, Mass.................-... . 80 . 80 -80| .80 80} 195 95 1.05 
LEER ee 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00} 1.00 1. 00 1.09 
lS eres - 60 55 55 55 55 - 60 | . 60 
Jacksonville, Fla...................-- 1.20} 1.20] 215 26] 215| 1.25 1.25 1. 50 
OS 8S ee eee 1.10 1.10 1. 00 1. 00 1.00; 1.00 1.10 1.10 
Memphis, Tenn....................-- 1.00/ 1.00} 12.00 1. 1.00! 1.00 1.00} 1.10 
Mitwaukee, Wis...................... . 75 7 15 75 | | 475 .7%5| .%% 
Minneapolis, Minn.................-- 85 -80} .80 Bi~-e 77 95 95 
See ae | 2.20) 8.20! 1.10] 1.10! 12.10! 1.10 | 1.35] 12.35 
MRT bids bev cddwhschacccdeis | 2.00 -90 . 90 -90 . 90 .97 .97 | 1.15 
New Haven, Conn. .................- . 90 90 90 -90 .90| 1.00 1,10 | 1.10 
ER ee Pee 1.10 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 | 1.06 1.30 1.30 
gS, errr ye | . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 -80; .80 . 80 . 80 
Norfolk, Va........................--/ B00/ 200; 1.00} 1.00; 1.00] 1.20 1.20, 1.60 
MN SPEER IGS REPRE ET 1.15| Last 1.15} 1.00| BOO} 1.25 | 1.15) LB 
AN 5 th wn idhiggctindictenesis ce | 90 90 90 . 90 85) .85 | .85| . 85 
Philadelphia, Pa..................--- | boo} Loot 1.00, 1.00| 1.00] 1.00 | 1.00) 1.00 

ie RR aeren rer | £00; 1.00} 1.00} 1.00; 200] 1.00 | 1.00! () 
ete ORO eer ee | 1.10} 1.00} 1.00] 1.00; 12.00| 1.00 | 1.40! 1.40 
ST PIE REE ay 95 95 9 | 9] .95 95 | 95 
Providence, R.1..............--.-.-- | .85 -85} 85 85| .85| 1.00 | 1.30! 430 
 "  § , SSSR eee ,' ae 2a . 90 80 | 80 . 80 1. 00 1.00 
MNT ednkddovecces seascees | .95| .95 95 95 95 95 95 
RT i on didi noc ncecdecsx 80)  .80 80 or; 6 25 75 85 
Ob. Patel, Mitew. ... cat s.cncc....: .95 | .90 90 85 85} .85 85 85 
Salt Lake City, Utah................. 99; .90 90 90 9 | .90 1.10} 230 
San Francisco, Calif.................- | .8 85 85 85 85 95 | .95 
ain oacdwest=cnechbkcdenfusdanecciodsbaabsbedconaddebh ters sc}oansedecloccqsedspidicoces 1. 25 
S| EE EOC 1.08; 2£OS| 1.08f 1.08 1 1.15 1.30! 12.30 
SRR TNO 5 cednctinccanessss ss | £6O| Loo! 1.00} 1.00! 1.00] 1.25 1.25) 4.50 
Springhctd, Ti PAR LPNS OL IOD / 2.00) 2£.00/ 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00 1.10 1.10 
ash 4 8 ET RRmOnD RR | et. 93 93 . 90 95 95 
- I j io a ee 

Natural gas 

Deals Fe. VF iidisd cnc. cbs ccctccdcces | $0.30} $0.30 $0.30 | $0.30} $0.30 | $0.30 | $0.30 $0. 35 
Cincinnati, Ohio.........-.-.....---- .30 .30 30 .30 .30! = .35 .35 .35 
Cleveland, Ohio..................---- .30| .30 .30 .30 .30| .30| .35 35 
ERP ys RE te east PRR TIRE ety, Lane gs | .30/ .30| .30 .30 
Dallas, Tex... .....-..-------..<--0- a aed -45 45 45) -45) 245) 45 45 
Kansas City, Mo.................---- <27| .a} .a7} .27} «630; oo] te .80 

Little Rock, Ark. ...........-.-....-. 40; .40] 240] 40 -40| .40{ :45 > 
Louisville, Ky LESS Rae Fetal 162} 165 85 | 165! :65| [65 65 
Pittsburgh, a. Tee eee meee He mH Oe mee ee . 28 23 23 -28 } .28 j 28 35 35 

| 
Manufactured and natural gas. 

Los Angeles, Calif................--.- WEEE: - caphnies s.08 | v0.03 | w.05| w.03| v0.75 | $0.75 





1 Sale of manufactured gas discontinued. 
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From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities, average 
rices have been computed for the 43 cities combined and are shown 
or April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 in the next table. Rela- 

tive prices have been computed by dividing the price in April of each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas has 
changed but little since 1913, being only 15 per cent higher in April, 
1920, than in April, 1913, and until 1918 being less than in 1913. 


AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
PER1,000CU BIC FEET ,ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, FOR 43 CITIES COMBINED. 
[Average price in April, 1913= 100.) 








a | 
Year. | Average | Relat ive Year. Average Relative 
price. | price. price. price. 
pA es AEP | $0. 95 | 100 || April, 1917............... | $0. 92 97 
ES Gk o'saices ene se 94 le hore as ew CEE -95 100 
April, 1915. ............:.. 94 90 }| April, 1919. .............. 1. 03 108 
April, 1916... .............- - 93 OS jj April, 1990... ...-0cscc0e- 1.09 115 
! Net price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States. 


ARGE increases again took place in the wholesale prices of 
k, many important commodities during the month of April, 
according to information collected in representative markets 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau's 
weighted index number, which registered 253 in March, rose to 
265 in April. This represents an advance of nearly 4? per cent. 
The most notable examples of price increase were found in the 
group of fuel and lighting materials, the increase in this group as a 
whole being 11 per cent. ‘Bituminous coal and coke were responsible 
in large measure for the resultsshown. Food followed next with an 
increase of 9} per cent, due largely to the recent sharp advance in sugar 
and potatoes. In the group of lumber and building materials prices 
continued steeply upward, with an increase of 5} per cent over 
March. The groups of farm products and chemicals each showed 
an increase of over 3 per cent, while smaller increases were recorded 
for metals and metal products and for house-furnishing goods. 
An increase of nearly 34 per cent in April prices over those of 
March was found in the group of miscellaneous commodities, including 
such important articles as bran, mill-feed middlings, lubricating oil, 
newsprint and wrapping paper, and wood pulp. In only one group, 
that of cloths and clothing, was there a net decrease in prices from 
March to April. This decrease, which amounted to less than 1 per 
cent for the group, was due entirely to the decline in raw silk and 
leather. 
The following table shows the more important price changes 
occurring between March and April, as measured by average prices 
for each month: 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGF PRICE IN APRIL 
AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 





















































Increases. 
. wal Per | , Per 
Commodity. cent. | Commodity. cont. | Commodity. a 
| a 
Farm products. | Food, ete.—Concluded. | Metals and metal prod- 
ucts—Concluded. 
Cotton: | Corn meal: 
New Orleans........... 2.1 | Terre Haute........... 9.4 || Pig iron—Concluded. 
New York............. 2.4 Philadelphia. .......... 18.7 || No. 2, foundry, Pitts- 
a Chicago.......... 9.1 | Mutton, New York...... 28.2 || cal Me ual 3.7 
one cnae peswsvessoce 2 Dressed poultry: ‘as | Structural steel, Chicago..| 6.1 
MED « Se cccceaece ° Fi Ccewsh es ceaccené e i | 
Rye, Chicago cnetceaeee’ 15.1 | ee ee 6.8 || Lumber and building 
heat: ; | Sugar, raw, New York...) 49.0 | materials. 
No. 1 northern spring, | Potatoes, Chicago tweens |} 2.1) 
__ RE ee «| 13.9 |} | | Brick, Cincinnati........ | 6.7 
3 red winter, Chi- a Cloths and clothing. | i a Portland, New | 
onsbbcsccescsncces 9 |i sh Gineed se sdiinces 4.7 
No. 2hard winter, Kan- |, Print cloths, Boston....., 8.2 || Lime, common, New | 
sas City..............] 9.6 || Linen shoe thread, New | fH einte ae 5.8 
N a 1 ener spring, - D , COediiey odatitiacsone 5 |! Las, New York: 
inneapolis.......... eo ERE :. oe 
Bluestem, Portland, Fuel and lighting. | _ Yellow pine flooring....| 15.1 
m™ po SPE ee OS at | Aloe | Turpentine, New York...| 15,3 
Hopes ee vee | 12.6 || Chemicals and druge. | 
ow York............. 18,2 | Coal, bituminous: | Acetic acid, New York...| 32.0 
Pacifics, Portland, Mine run, nae ponets | 20.8 || Muriatic acid, New York.! 7.5 
Ores. Avvepdeneethdewe 19.0 Prepared sizes, Chicago.| 21.3 || Nitric acid, New York...) 7.1 
Hogs, Chicago............ 2.0 || Screenings, Chicago..../ 11.7 || Woodalcohol, New York.| 12.8 
Sheep, Chicago: Mine run, Cincinnati...| 34.2 || Opium, New York....... 10.0 
en vis cenconsssewes 5.4 Mine run, St. Louis....; 11.1 || Caustic soda, New York..| 11.7 
fa List ieee micenmegineth 4.4 || Coal,semibituminous: _ | Soda ash, New York..... 19.4 
a eT A “71 Pocahontas, Norfolk} 39:9 || House-furnishing goods. | 
Food, etc. Coke, furnace, Connells- | || Oak rocking chairs, Chi- | 
- pUille....-----+0+e+eeeee- oe Be ae EAS a 13,0 
eo pegged aT Grade, California wells.| 8.5 || Misccilancous. | 
Philadelphia........... 4.5 || Refined 110°, New York, 3.3 | Bran, Minneapolis... | 429 
Rye flour, Minneapolis...; 17.1 Refined 150°, New York, 4.0 || Mill-feed middlings, 
eat flour, patent: ! Minneapolis............ 5.9 
Kansas _ ee 4.0 || Metals and metal products. | l Wrap ying paper, New 
Rss ous4s o5'x 9 4 i} SS TS ee a 8! 
Se ee 4.5 || Pig iron: || Manilarope, New York...| 5.4 
Si iiennentadnecs 9.5 Basic, valley furnace.../ 2.2 || Wood pulp, New York...| 49.5 
; wes I AS Bie hea: Toes 
1 Decreases. 
| af wR = : 
| Farm products. | Food, cte.—Continued. | Food, etc.—Concluded. 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis. . . 6.9 | Eggs, fresh, firsts—Con. | Milk, fresh: 
Cattle, Chicago....... Ne EE i” incinnati...........-- 10.3 || Chieago..............-. 4.6 
Tobacco, Louisville...... 5.4 . BB. . «eer 9.3 i eee | 22.3 
Philadelphia........... 8.9 |; Oleo oil, Chicago.......-. 7.7 
Food, ete. Herring, pickled, New 
; 4 WE ieddiliccocanail 18.4 Cloths and clothing. 
Eggs, fresh, firsts: Lemons, Chicago......... 19.1 | 
ne cP a 4.9 || Raisins, New York....... 5.0 || Leather, side, Boston....| 14.7 
Chicago..........2.2... 8.0 || Lard, New York......... 4.6 | Raw silk, New York....- 13.5 











T Measured by changes in the index numbers for the 12 months from 
April, 1919, to April, 1920, farm products increased 4.7 per cent in 
price, food 28 per cent, and cloths and clothing 62.7 per cent. ae 
the same time fuel and lighting increased 27} per cent, metals an 
metal products over 28 per cent, and lumber and building materials 
1104 per cent in price. Chemicals and drugs increased 19 per cent, 
house-furnishing goods 52} per cent, and miscellaneous commodities 
over 10 per cent in average price. All commodities, considered in 
the aggregate, increased 304 per cent in price. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO APRIL, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 















































[1913= 100.] 
=e | | 
Metad —_ 
etals er . | 
Farm | pooq, | “and | and | amd. | jana |Cusieh| Howse | Miscel-| (All 
Year and month. —_— ete. cloth- light- pr bu ild- and nishing y~ mod- 
: g. ing. ucts. | mate- drugs. | goods. - ities. 
rials. 
see ee eee ) | nti a3! 
ae. 100| 100 100 100 100; 100 100; 100 100 100 
ae 97 | 99 100 103 |} 107 100 101 100 100 100 
Bas tekcerscc.s 97 | 96 100 98 | 102 101 101 | 100 98 98 
, ee eabet a ose 101 | 102 100 99 | 98 101 99 100 101 100 
| er 103 | 102 100 100 | 9y 98 100 100 100 101 
a oe 103 | 103 98 96 | 7 7 101 | 99 99 100 
Re 101 | 102 98 99 92 98 100 99 99 100 
SES pe 103 | 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 98 
OS 104 | 104 99 95 | 85 | 97 99 99 07 100 
October..........- 103 | 107 97 93 83 | 96 105 99 06 99 
a 105| 104 100 93 97 | 04 114 | 99 | 99 101 
Te 102 106 96 93 | 83 04 103 gg 100 y9 
| Ee 107 | 105 99 89 | 91 v4 102 99 99 100 
July.........-.---- 108; = 104 99 90; 102 93 108 99 98 101 
October.........-- 105; 103] 103 96 100 93 124} 99 99 101 
WAIT. cides -- 122 | 126 128 119 | 148 101 | 159 115 120 124 
SP. 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 110 
+ SIRES eae 114 117 119 108 147 101 17: 108 110 117 
pss Pe 118 121 126 108 145 99 156 121 120 119 
i 136 140 138 133 | 151 | 101 150 124 | 132 | 134 
UI ice acne 189 176 181 175 208| 124 198 144 155 176 
MEE, onc cccncs 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 151 
BE Fie 5640060 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 17; 
OS ee 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 186 
October..........- 208 183 193 146 182 | 134 252 152 163 181 
i } i | 
ey Seen) ee 220 129 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 | 196 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February. ........ 208 186 216 157 176 | 138 232 161 181 186 
SIR 212 77 223 158 176 | 144 232 | 165 184 187 
Sse 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 | 172 191 190 
Rs oo ss ‘cel Jae 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 190 
aa 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 
ae saaal 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 198 
August........ on" 230 191 252 166 185 157 22 221 19] 202 
September......-. 237 199 255 167 184 159 220 226 194 207 
October....... ae 224 201 257 167 187 158 218 226 196 204 
November. ....... | 221 206 256 171 188 164 215 226 203 206 
December......... | 222 210 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 | 206 
Avs ods 00 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 212 
 _ 222 207 234 17 17 161 191 218 212 203 
February. ........ 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
iS cebtceeel 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
I Sion 5 slit | 935 211 217 167 152 162 78 217 216 203 
sae 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 207 
SE ee 231 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 207 
a 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 218 
SSS 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 226 
September. ....... | 2s 211 306 181 160 27 173 262 217 220 
ae 230 211 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 223 
November... ..... 240 219 325 179 164 | 236 176 299 220 230 
December... .....- 244 234 335 18st} 169) 253 179 303 20 23 
1920: 
January........... 246 253 350 184 177 268; 189) 324] 227 248 
February.........| 237 244 356 187 189, 300 197 | 329; 227 249 
| | 239 246 356 192 192; 324) 205) 329) 230 253 
AGES... ccceeeee | 246 270 353 213! 195! 341 212 331 238 265 
] } ! —_ 











1 Preliminary. 
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Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, of Impor- 
tant Food Articles in Selected Cities. 


ONTINUING information published in previous issues of the 
C Montaiy Lasor Review, the trend of wholesale and retail 
prices since 1913 for a number of important food products is 
shown herewith. Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices 
is not attempted in the tables. Some food products—fresh meats, 
for example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices are not 
obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain both whole- 
sale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices being those 
revailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are 
or a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. ‘The fig- 
ures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indicative 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesale 
markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differ- 
ential in any case represents the margin of profit to the retailer, 
since, in addition to a possible difference of grade between the articles 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost te 
both the wholesaler and retailer are ineluded in the figure. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES, 


[The initials W-=wholesale, R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotation 
on the date selected, as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of prices 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers. ] 


————— 






































1913: July- 1919 1929 
Ay-| adie, : Sane a oe 
Article and city. Unit. jerage; | | | | | | 
1. 194 1915) me) me ae See! ta Oct. -_ Feb.|Mar. Apr. 
| 
Beef, Chicago: Cts. Cts. | rs. | Cts. | crs. | Cts Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. Cts. 
Steer loin ends(hip). W. Lb..| 16.8 17.5) 16.0} 20. 5} 19. 0) 34. 0} 32.0) 27.0! 33.0) 32. 0} 30.0) 32.0) 32.0 
Sirloin steak .......- R.| Lb..} 23.2 26.0) 25. 8 28.1) 30. 2) 37.7) 37.5) 39.3, 36.6 37. 2) 37.2) 39.4) 40.9 
Price differential. ...... ...... 6.4 8.5) 9.8) 7.6 11.2) 3.7) 5.55123 3.6 5.2) 7.2) 7.4 8.9 
Beef, Chicago: | ae | | | | 
Steer rounds, No. 2.W.) Lb..| 3.1, 14.5) 14.3) 14.5) 17.0; 25.0 22.0 29.0 21.0 20.0) 20.9) 19.0, 19.0 
Round steak... ....- R.} Lb..} 20.2) 23.3) 22.8 24.1) 26.6) 35.0 34.0 35.5 32.5 32.0} 31.8] 33.7\ 34.6 
Price differential. ...... ...... 7.1) &8 85 9.6) 9.6) 10.0 12.0, 13.5 11.5 12.0) 11.8) 14.7) 15.6 
Beef, Chicago: | oe 
Steer ribs, No. 2....W.) Lb..| 85.7) 16.5 14.5) 17.5) 20.0) 28.0 30.0 24.0 28.0 35.0) 30.0) 25.9) 27.0 
Rib roast............R.| Lb-..} 39.5) 28.2 21.3) 22.9} 24.6) 31. 8131.3) 31.9128. 9130. 1) 30.4) 33.1) 34.0 
Price differential....... .....- 3.8 4.7 68 5.4 46) 3.8..... L Fa Piscccelidula | a eee eee 
Beef, New York: } | | 
No. 2 loins, city.....W.) Lb. .} 15.8 18.3 17.0) 20.0} 19.0) 28.0 37.0 28.5 37.0 37.0) 37.0) 34.0) 34.0 
Sirloin steak.........R.| Lib..} 25.9 27.4 28.2) 29.4) 33.7) 43.9 44.8 44.4 42.6 43.3] 43.4) 42.4) 45.8 
Price differential. ....../.....- 10.1; 9.1 11.2 9.4) 14.7) 15.9 7.8 15.9 5.6 6.3) 6.4, 84) 11.8 
Beef, New York: 
No, 2rounds, city...W.) Lb..} 12.1) 13.5 13.5) 14.5; 17.5) 28.0 25.0 22.0 22.0 21.0) 20.0) 19.0} 20.5 
Round steak........ R. Lb..| 24.9 27.0 27.1) 28.9 33.7) 46.3 47.3 46.2, 44.5 44.6) 44.4) 43.1) 45.4 
Price differential. ....../...... 12. § 13.5 13.6 14.4) 16.2) 18.3 22.3 24.2 22.5 23.6] 24.4) 24. 1} 25.0 
Beef, New Y ork: ‘ 
No. 2 ribs, eity......W. Lb..| 15.1) 16.5 16.0 18.0) 19.0} 23.0 35.0. 27.5 30.0, 31.0] 29.0) 27.0} 27.0 
Rib roast............R.| Lb...) 21. 8! 22. 5) 22. 7| 24.3) 27.9) 37.5) 40.9] 38.6 37.2] 38.4] 38.4) 38.0} 40.6 
Price differential. ...... wot | 67 6.0 6.7 6.3: 8&9 95 5.9 11.1 7.2 7.4} 9.4) 11.01 13.6 
Pork, Chicago: | 
ee Ww. Lb. 14.9) 16.5} 15.0) 16.5) 25.0) 29.0) 27.0 37.0 35.0} 25.0) 29.0) 30.0} 32.0 
Chops..............-R.| Lb..| 19.0 20. 4) 20. 1) 2.7) 29.2) 35.5) 35.2, 41.7 41.0] 32.4) 35.7) 38.1) 43.1 
Price differential. ......|...... f 41 3.9 5.1) 5.2 42) 65 82 4.7 6.0 7.4) 6.7) BI 112 
Pork, New York: | | 
Loins, western......W.| Lb..} 15.2) 16.3} 15.3, 16.5 23.5) 30.5) 33.0 37.0 39.0) 29.0) 26.0] 28.0) 29.0 
See R.| Lb..| 21.7) 23. 0} 21.7 23.9 32.6) 40.6) 43.5, 47.5 45.7) 39.9) 40.6, 41.2) 44.8 
Price differential. ...... ae 6.5 6.7; 6.4 7.4 9.1 20.2) 10.5; 10.5 6.7) 10.9) 14.6) 13.2) 15.8 
Bacon, Chicago: | | 
Short clear sides....W.| Lb...) 12.7) 13.9) 11.3) 15.9 24.7) 27.4) 29.4 33.1 23.3) 21.6) 22.6, 20.9 21.6 
aS R.| Lb. .| 29. 4) 31. 8} 31.5) 32.8 43.9) 54.7 61.6, 61.5 54.6] 53.1) 53.9) 54.6 56.4 
Price differential. ...... Retains 16.7) 17.9 20.2 16.9) 19.2) 27.3, 32.2, 28.4 31.3) 31.5, 31.3, 33.7 34.8 
Ham, Chicago: | | 
ee W.| Lb..} 16.6; 17.5} 16.3 19.0, 24.3) 30.1) 35.3, 38.3 29.3) 28.9) 30.3, 30.5 32.5 
Smoked, sliced......R.; Lb..| 2%. 6 33. 2. & 34.9 41.4) 49.1) 55.3) 58.8 54.0) 51.8 51.9) 53.1 55.6 
Price differential. .__... Rishoud 10.0} 16.3} 16.5) 15.9 17.1} 19.0} 20.0] 20.5 26.7] 22.9) 21.6) 22.6 23.1 
Lard, New York: | gee het 
contract... .. W.| Lb 11. ¥0. 8.0} 13.3; 20. 1p 26. 2) 24.2) 35.8 29.0) 24.5) 20.8) 22.1) 19.3 
Pure, tub..........- Lb...} 16.0) 15.6] 15. 1) 16. 8 27.4] 32.2) 33.1] 42.5 35.7| 33.8 32.9| 31.2) 30.4 
Price differential. ...... bs dwced 5.0; 5.2) 7.8 3.5 7.3) 6.0 8.9 6.7 6.7, 9.3 212.1) 10.1) 11.1 
Lamb, Chicago: 0 
Dressed, round... . - W.| Lb...) 14.9 17.0 19.0) 19.0 26. OF 31.0) 28.0; 29.0 24. 0 29.0, 34.0) 31.0) 33.0 
Leg of, yearling..... R.| Lb..| 19.3) 21. 73 23. 1) 28. 7 35.7} 34.2) 36.2 33.1) 37.0 39.3) 40.4) 41.7 
Price differential... ... coo 4.9 4.9 1.8 41 2.7 4.7) 6.2. 7.2 9.1 5.3, 24 8.7 
Poultry, New Y ork: ‘ 
Dressed fowls....... W.) Lb. 18.2, 18.8] 17.5) 21.5 24. 8f 36.0) 35.5) 34.5 37.8) 35.3 38.8) 38.8 39.0 
Dressed hens........ R.| Lb--} 21.4) 22. 0} 21.9) 25.6 28.7] 41.0] 40.8) 41.5 40.5, 40.3 43.5) 43.5, 45.0 
Price differential. ...... eee 3.2, 3.2) 4.4) 4.1 3.9) 5.0) 5.3) 7.0 2.7) 5.0 4.7) 4.7 6.0 
Butter, Chicago: | | | 
Creamery, extra....W.| Lb..| 31.0) 26.5) 26.5) 27.5) 37.5) 42.5 66.0) 52.0) 63.5, 62.0) 59.0, 65.5) 60.0 
Creamery, extra.....R.| Lb..| 36.2) 31.2) 32.2) 33.5) 43.3} 48.0 71.3) 57.1] 67.8) 69.0) 66.4| 73.9 71.0 
Price differential. ...... lesoend 5.2) 4.7 5.7) 6.0) 5.7) 5.5) 5.3) 5.1) 43 7.0 7.4 84 11.0 
Butter, New York: | ae | Tae Set Dee ee ' 
Creamery, extra....W.| Lb..| 32.3) 28.0) 27.0) 28.5) 39.5} 44.4) 67. 0} 51.0) 66.8) 63.8) 67.0) 65.8, 75.0 
Creamery, extra..... R.| Lb..| 38.2) 32.8) 33.6) 34.6) 45.3) 51.4) 75.5) 61.3) 72.4) 75.2) 75.6) 75.1 80.0 
Price differential. ...... Saeeka 5.9 4.8 6.6) 6.1 5.8 7.0 8.5 10.3) 5.6) 11.4 86 9.3 5.0 
Butter, San Francisco: | | | Z 
Creamery,extra....W.| Lb..| 31.7) 24.5, 26.5] 25.5 38.5) 50.0 64.5) 56.5/ 66.0 61.0 63.5) 63.0 58.5 
Creamery, extra... .. R.| Lb../} 38.8) 32.9 33.8) 33.3) 45.5) 56.6) 72.3) 64.7) 73.5) 70.9 71.9) 69.6 64.2 
Price differential....... letowed 7.1 84 7.3) 7.8 7.0 6.6 7.8 82 7.5 99 84) 66 5.7 
Cheese, Chicago: | 
Whole milk.........W.| Lb..| 14.2 13.3 14.5] 14.5) 21.6} 22.7) 36.3) 30.9) 27.4) 30.4 27.6) 28.3, 27.9 
Pull cream.......... R.| Lb..|..... Jeeeee 22.9) 24.2) 33.9) 34.5) 43.9) 44.1) 44.4) 44.9 44.3) 44.0 44.3 
Price differential. .._... RS ES ated 8.4} 9.7, 12.3) 11.8] 7.6, 13.2] 17.0, 14.5 16.7] 16.6, 16.4 

















1 Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
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3 Good to choice. 
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3 Delivered. 











PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD 


SELECTED CITIES. 
[Average for andi ba 











Article and city. 








Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends (hip) . Ww.. 
Sirloin steak. ..........s« RR. 
Beef, Chicago: 
steer rounds, No. 2......W.. 
Round steak. . a R 
eef, Chicago: 
dtesr ribs, No. 2......... wy. 
Rib roast. ee ns wee R. 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2loins, city......... ; 
Sirloin steak.........--.- R. 
Beef, New York: a 
No. 2rounds, city....-... . 
Round steak.........-.--- R 
Beef, New York: , 
No. 2ribs, city......---- W.. 
eee R.. 
Pork, =e . 
aaa Was 
Chops SP a ery R.. 
Pork, New York: M 
Loins, WOERETR 60 0 a00s<08 | 
Chops nthe R 
Bacon, Chicago: . 
Short clear sides.......-- . 
css. tad pewnaoknne a. 
Ham, Chicago: 
| as W..} 
Smoked, sliced.. a 
Lard, New York: e 
Prime contract......--- . = 
SE agunnadeans Ye 
Lamb, <i ’ 
Dressed, OS = EE . 
Leg of, yearling A aegis deni R.. 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls.......---- 
Dressed hens. ....------- Mies 
Butter, Chicago: i 
Creamery ~extra......... W.. 
Creamery, extra.....---- Ss 
Butter, New York: . 
Creamery, extra Pree . £F 
Creamery, eXtra........- Bas 
Butter, San Francisco: . 
Creamery, exXtra......--- , = 
Creamery, eXtra.......--.R..) 


— ~ eg : 
Fresh, bottied, delivered. R. 
Milk, New York: 
i 
Fresh, bottled, delivered. R. 
Milk, San Francisco: 


oe pe W.. 

in yo OO” eae R.. 
cago: 
i ono 0 gimnaesre . 

ian. R.. 
Eggs, New York: 

Fresh, firsts............W.. 
Strictly enn ananeh R.. 

an Francisco: 
ons sca acne Ww. 

Strictly fresh . a 

Meal, corn, Chicago: 
a . 

st R.. 
Potatoes, Chicago: 

White, good to choice....W.. 

ee acca nn 2... 
Sugar, New York: 

Granulated..............W.. 

Se _= 


Av- 
erage 
for 
1913. 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 








100 | 
100 | 


100 


100 


100 | 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 | 
100 | 


100 | 


100 
100 


100 | 
100 | 


100 | 


100 
100 





| 1914 


114 
lil 


103 
103 


85 
86 


96 


Os 


100 


86 
100 


100 
100 


83 
89 
89 


91 


114 
97 


237 
182 


94 


lll 


109 
113 


92 
109 


108 
109 


112 
109 


106 
104 


101 
106 


101 
100 


89 
107 


as 
123 


73 
94 


128 
105 


96 
103 


85 
89 
88 


84 
87 


97 


100 


137 














129 


| 
1916 | 1917 


80 
S86 


| 


101 | 


89 
100 


97 
100 


101 





113 | 202 
130 | 163 
130 | 191 
132 | 173 
127 | 178 
| 126 | 163 
| 120 | 177 
| 130 | 170 
145 | 231 
135 | 186 
126 | 185 
128 | 172 
168 | 195 
154 | 1387 
155 | 201 
150 | 187 
194 | 216 
149 | 186 
146 | 181 
156 | 185 
183 | 238 
7 201 
174 | 208 
45 | 180 
136 | 198 
134 | 192 
121 | 137 
19 | 133 
122 | 137 
ll 135 
121 | 158 
117 | 146 
124 | 139 
125 ; 150 
143 | 154 
127 | 141 
110 | 151 
100 | 121 
137 | 162 
139 | 137 
141 | 161 
120 | 144 
119 16 
105 | 138 
321 | 386 
200 | 234 
429 | 150 
331 | 247 
172 | 172 
171 | 180 
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1918 | Jan. 


190 
162 


168 
168 


191 


234 | 


173 
207 


190 


213 
208 
220 
207 


| 178 


| 190 


140 


260 
238 


246 
197 
198 
176 
257 
200 
190 
180 
205 
206 


July. 








161 
169 


168 
176 


| 153 
159 | 


164 


180 
171 


182 


186 


190 
194 


168 





Oct. | Jan. 


196 | 190 
158 160 
160 153 
161 

178 | 223 
148 | 154 
234 | 23 
164 | 167 
182 | 174 
179 7 
199 | 205 
171 | 176 
235 168 
216 | 171 











j 
Heeb. Mar. Apr. 





183 | 170 
186 | 1381 
177 | 174 
203 195 
264 | 223 
223 } 211 
161 195 
167 187 
208 | 194 
189 | 188 
205 | 200 
187 | 191 
207 | 198 
190 | 197 
208 | 192 
189 ] 
216 | 213 
188 | 188 
209 | 243 
178 | 200 
190 | 215 
142 | 158 
251 | 303 
225 | 266 
245 | 311 
202 | 241 
222 | 203 
212 | 185 
257 | 264 
231 | 228 
220 430 
227 | 347 
205 | 365 
22 


>]. 
220 | 353 | 365 
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ARTICLES IN 


190 


179 190 
160 | 170 


176 


53 | 145 
57 | 167 


| 
; 
| 
191 | | 172 


_ 


170 174 


215 
177 
157 | 169 
173 | 186 
192 | 179! 179 


215 
201 227 


st 
c= 
ow 
to 
=~ 
= 


171 | 184 191 
187 | 190 206 
178 | 165 170 
183 | 186 192 





188 | 175 

| 
231 | 226 | -174 
186 | 186] 167 
215 | 215 2 
158 158 l 

| 
221 | 200 177 
214 | 188 

| 
231 | 183 | 186 
196 | 161 158 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries, 1918 to March, 1920. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
I wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced 
to a common base in order that the trend of prices in the several 
countries may be directly compared. The results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
numbers to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on 
the original base into the index for each year or month on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations 
of the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by 
averaging the relative prices of individual commodities.’ This 
applies to the index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada 
and the Statistique Générale of France. The index numbers of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the British Board of Trade, 
and the Bureau of Census and Statistics of Australia are built on 
aggregates of actual money prices, or relatives made from such 
aggregates of actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to 
any desired base. e validity of the comparison is also affected 
by the wide difference in the number of commodities included. 





1 For a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 ofthe 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 75 
c 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.) 





























United | I « 
States: | Camada: | pnited | Soeien: 
Bureau of | ms gt Kingdom: | . France: hg | Australia: 
Eo Labor. | mento | Statistique Handel- Bureau of 
; Statistics; | Labor; Trade. | @énérale; | Stidning; | Census and 
328com- | 272 com- a7 ©; | 45com-. | Dumber of | Statistics; 
modities | Modities | Oaitics, | modities, | C™modi-| 92com 
| (variable). | (Variable). _ | tiesnot | modities. 
Be. i 4 ; Stated. | 
OS SS SS ae ( 0 | peed | 
~ Petco 100 Bi $2 100} 100 100 
erp iets i01 eg ne 102 | 116 106 
.._ | ubpebaneaaemaee | 10 110 124 140 145 147 
i... | 176 a | = — v4 33 
0 sa cet year 16 74 209 262 24 i 
Shbebdecantedse diene 196 205 ‘ 2% ° . A 3 
Pie thhon dace dwoke ovcsce 912 216 a 4 339 178 
1914 al | 
fe a ( ( 
fo gy ee = oy eae ae pd eee 1100 
EE aR a 100 99 sca pi Tae [oteeensnse 102 
ee % Seeds Cael 1OL .---. 109 
oteneoe ¥Y a, DE angi 107 : .* 
ee | ieee Pe 1113 
January.....- 3 ¢ f 
EEA cnnce cc ncuss ss: 108 eee a : 
pO SS SE ne ee 101 in oe epee ioe | 
»¢ he vies -thieg 7 £2 7 
SPE eh = OOnnethwececccaacdsce 101 112 oe he 4 
5 1916. : 
anuary..... 
eee p o7 - 
SS a oo ae | ew a oe T : 179 |. - 
J JS aie aes 119 an ao j 190 ‘137 
re XS PORE 13 Tie re |--- 1 138 
re ot 34 SS 198 1139 
1917 ' 
PIERS sn sn dedgncssacaa 151 | 5 
Rs 172 | ae Oa eer a 215 |..... + 140 
| Sa ee 186 a Si lag ae 5 Pore 146 
| ele RR ae OD ae ce re ceeee 268 |... 158 
a apakane 181 | itil 284 | 77 les 
1918 ) 
Se 5 | 
ss bes cc'so0'na.oe0 a oe Pe saad ithe 313 7 
i “ws TRS 187 oe = eee saete ane 
; t.................. 190 ae [esenonte = 
; May.... SE ee ane 190 = Raut y 333 73 
Bis ss 0 Behe can 193 — | ie 6a ~ 
8 ees 198 = +a 329 
ae PN Saeh oan 210 rites be ee 337 —— ‘ 1120 
September........... ae 207 > kena @ 350 |...-..-.. | 
SR oree 204 eames 7 ++ i eee spree 
SING Sb c cd scewssocccce 206 oe i = 540 | 48 
SIS ook. co cds nnn 0c... | , a oo 398 367 | as 
ts eee puns 206 213 258 353 372 ' ' 
i ; 1919 4 aus 
ES ‘ D 
ERC 9 a at 348 | a 
a ES aE 201 | 74 = on 
April a 0) <05 254 337 304 
ina eileen 203 206 252 332 339 
MME cissss cass. 20f ai = = 6 
a... 218 aT 4 30 | 324 
ee 26 217 242 349 3) 
EE RRR 20 = 257 347 | 32] 
i incin cnc ckacane... 293 on a a | ane 
November......222222222772 230 237 274 | 382 | 307 
ess 238 238 | oe7 4 “ 
} 1920, | i 
EE 5 d | 
has oo... .. a8 250 | 306 487 | 319 | 
se adhageiialate -=-| 240 254 | 316 522 | ee 
NeGebecopeie-< senhaeh 253 at Ra ae er oe ee cee arenes 
| 554 freee senceons I Re oe 





‘ Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE following table shows the changes in the cost of living from 
T December, 1917, to December, 1919, inclusive, for 13 indus- 
trial centers in the United States. The first column shows 

the average per cent of total expenditure that is devoted to the 
different groups of items—food, clothing, etc. The succeeding col- 
umns show for December, 1918 and 1919, the per cent of increase 
in the prices in the different groups of items over December, 1917. 
In a few instances, owing to incomplete data, these figures may 
be subject to slight changes. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 INDUSTRIAL CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
DECEMBER, 1919. 










































































Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Per en a Li Per cent of 
‘ : increase from crease f 
Stems of expenditure. Percent | December, 1917,| Per cent | December, 1917, 
of total | to December— | of total | to December— 
expendi- expendi- 
ee” Ieee ture. | 
1918 1919 | | 1918 | 1919 
SECT Sa a eee eee | ga5/ 195{ 2794] 381| 17.72] 26,48 
Clothing 
aid St etuicrLn ck Sekionieles sacs snbabbahdalece+ecese 43.32 88.04 |.......... 30.72] 70.5: 
i senndindhscacecebeeesesssaceccessonses loasesesses 22.28 | 56.68 |.......... 19.26 | 49.18 
PEE vdvarnctivsnassecsccoresesancegeess 18.6 29.05 | 66. 86 16.5 | 23.85} 57.57 
DEE ET, 5 See ARC ek fa eee | 10.4 14.08 | 32.58 12.2 8. 10 34. 88 
ss einen tn obnsd wack ted ssesob ices 5.6 | 17.00} 30.81 4.6 | 22.84 39. 78 
Furniture and furnishings...............-.-.-.---- 5.6 24.88 | 49.87 5.3 | 19.43} 45.13 
SRNR AS pe Lt treet bee pee 21.4} 14.84) 31.7 23.3] 13.83} 26.84 
NES SMES aR ees BOPP are 100.0 | 19.68 | 87.89 | 100.0) 16.98 34.32 
| Cineinnati, Ohio. Denver, Colo. 
ie | ae 2 
tS cotankhusigipebaeethaocecocecesheogeconees! 40.6 | 15,32] 22.94 | 38.3 20.01 26, 02 
Clothing: } 
8 RRA ae Te ne ee L ttedekees {Oe 65 46.38 | 87.24 
ER Dn... nccckiitinesuctsesGebcteneiose Sth aiaadial 8 FR 8 2 RRS | 36.87 | 79.35 
No. dele nwanencadapebiooes 15.2 | 33.80] 84.20 16.2 | 40.12} 82.07 
ee el ong cscdediboctsssenduiicboosadecss 14.4 -16{| 12.81 12.0 | 12,82 | 33, 50 
PEE Pntcdnndnescceccccdscocccteccoscsccecs 4.1 9.99 | 11.00 5.7; 8&14 19. 62 
Furniture and furnishings...............-.++.--++- 5.2} 25.72) 51.14 5.5 | 22.59 46, 34 
Gs cece ceecdobooecs occtbuauboccvesees 20.3 | 20.38 | 40.28 22.4 | 14.82 32. 26 
ties ocoutindetbhaos sassebdilbadescosdh 100.0 | 17,27 | 35.24 | 100.0) 20,72 | 38.19 
Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. 
TEESE Se 8 Ses oem f 37.0 17.84] 28.19 38.7 17.30} 24.51 
Clo : 
ns He ne Be eee ee ee Bee TSP ficicécsccs | 42.91 78. 99 
ed eee cal Shbeccebeceiissesecers ie. ty eae | 39.08} 94.28 
EE ios daincbddusestsanandbvnedaosascoce 15.8 | 32.38] 73.80 15.2 | 40.74} 89.91 
I i ais Sis Cities antuntnscenante svovcnsss 13.1 1.59} 11.56 13.6} 6.37] 26.03 
ETD Di cctc de tnbsesdccuasds soceeveeccs 5.9 | 19.75 | 27.28 5.7 | 1801 27, 53 
Furniture and furnishings.........-...-.-.-.------ 5.9 | 1887) 48.37 4.9| 31.14] 61.79 
Ds UusceaCN ees < sc cccccseceWescedeceees 22.2| 21.86 | 38.15 21.8 | 15.56} 31.45 
inst nelbpechesehascconsmaahsavenctnnabe’ 100.0 | 19.06 | 36.53 100, 0 | 19.62 | 38,16 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 INDUSTRIAL CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
DECEMBER, 1919—Concluded. 









































SS eee — — SS 
Memphis, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ Per cent of Per cent of 
lp increase from , increase from 
Item of expenditure. | Per cent | December, 1917, Per cent | December, 1917, 
| of total | to December— | Of total | to December— 
| expendi- | expendi- 
ture, — ~~ ture. oe 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
SOE BES LOLS...) die th ccc Lakes <dnovecess 36.2] 20.33 | 28,43 | 33.4) 17.71} 34.10 
Clothing: 
ER SE eS eae a oe ey eS ee a ee Rw °C ) as 30. 62 66. 57 
EE 6 dslelll ss 3 wire ck «occ bbvccccdebvbecssledcsusnnct S$ §& 4 | Seppe 35.43 | 67.45 
EE ee ee ee eae eee 16.3 | 27.72) 66.16 | 15.5 | 33.49 66. 98 
RIED 5 he Sei b bes Sudaccncitbadebcdcccondse 13. 5 1,03 | 23.14 16.8 1,10 7. 97 
UR 5 <5o8Ses Cee ad Ss 056s Sweqessowows 5.1 | 26.80) 34.14 6.8; 14.71 22. 42 
Furniture and furnishings......................... 4.5| 2.37) 53.15 18)| 18.08 45. 57 
i dns a0 05 ccbeccccesscncconcctecescsas 24.4 16.13 | 28.31 | 20.5 | 12,27 25. 43 
GE REUSE WCE Swine vcdeeccicddedesntcecd 100.0 | 1833 35.23 100.0| 15.80) 32,71 
New Orleans, La, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ed aitiitaeite | senate ) ‘ 
Se a a ee ere ae a a 42.6 | 16,56 | 21.13 | 0.2] 1877] 25.14 
Clothing: 
RES ae ee oe eee eee 44. 39 ORs OD hemeccswe ws 41.30 | 84.10 
el Se ee ErTEe ae Pe ee Seah 31.43 | 77.06 |.......... | 33.00; 82,40 
BN ibe, fi ch Bes BE. ch i cdee cbecou 15.0 | 36.74| 83.16 17.8} 35.92) 82.84 
Housing............ oe Prete free rice 12.0} (2) 10. 79 | 14.5] 7.57 15. 53 
i REESE Re eS a AS ee 4.8 19. 70 24. 70 | 3. 2 | 9.17 9. 83 
Furniture and furnishings......................... 3.9 | 23.75 | 57.65 | 5.41 26. 26 63. 06 
I, ae ee 21.8/ 15.85 | 35.14 | 18.9] 16.25) 28.25 
OS See a eee 100,0| 17.90} 33.86]  100.0| 19.82| 36.17 
ORD, «abl a oe comet) ale! 
Richmond, Va. St. Louis, Mo. 
EE paler gen | fe Sh 41.6 | 20.54| 23,12 38,5 | 18,00 26.19 
Clothing: | | 
eo Ria a Co NE Se i ee bara Se ee 1 GSO | O4,08 fiseiccc es | 29.94 64. 63 
NES Btn ae la ileal, RRC RRO SI | 27.19] 73.65|.......... | 34.93! 89.66 
EN oe nd Cicte cad Lisa Se aca h abies «4 15,9 | 33.80 78, 57 15.0 | 32.37 78. 09 
I a RR Rieti eine 10. 5 1.00} 9,83 13.4 2. 74 16. 79 
a eS OS RD Sia 5,6 11.76} 18.70 4.9) 4,84 8. 2 
Furniture and furnishings........................- 4.8 | 26.33 | 55.88 5.6 | 21.77) 52.91 
ena eae egeliiEaE Selly altel 21.5) 9.04] 23.95 22.6 14, 48 30. 28 
ee Ee 100,0 | 17,88 32,02 | 100.0 | 16.69 34, 24 
Cea ns eee 
Scranton, Pa. 
PR Rtbsencdecnnccoebcccescescogceconbeschpess 42.6 | 21.32] 26.90 | 
Clothing: 
EE SE Se ae eee ee eee ee 36.99 | 69.10 
Es hobs 005.05 $b9605-04.035 4s 0 sbni'c cccurcfaneowevews 32.61 | 86.81 | 
EE boldb on'nodn dswdidoo dads sicccbecesvace 18.4 | 34.42} 82.07 | | 
| bind oak abe aS 2 ae 10. 9 51 2. 42 | 
ee ee ee 4.6 | 24.68] 31.49 | 
Furniture and furnishings.................--..-.... 4.9} 26.96} 48.92 
eT TEE eee EE Eee eee 18.5} 21.40] 34.74 | 
_ ES ee | | 
ae er 100.0} 21.89] 37,10 | 
nl Ee spate Fi /-- | | 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


The next table shows the changes in the cost of living from Decem- 
ber, 1914, to December, 1919, inclusive, for four localities on the Pacific 
coast. The table is constructed in the same manner as the preceding 


one. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN FOUR PACIFIC COAST LOCALITIES FROM DECEM. 
BER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1919. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


























































































































: Per cent of increase from December, 1914, 
I ry cent to December— 
Item ofexpenditure pL. -§ 
ture. | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
a ee wubints - vi dis cov tlks denn 35.8 | 14.12 0.41 | 33.41 | 61.83 71. 
Clothing | 
Se ee ee OR ar a . Li abdbbaees 1.65 | 10.33! 41.85] 104.59| 151.5 
8 HE Ss RE ET RE oe aT Rae papa ae 3.95 | 18.36 | 48.29] 113.79] 189.45 
All cima a) sp: | Me LE: te Oe 14.9 2.78] 14.28] 45.02 | 109.12 167.6: 
EE Loc nendewsiel bl te nda dedinwtencsnees 13.4} 12.68] 12.54] 1.64] 4.43! 26.7 
Fuel - SR, IE ER Ye GR RRS 3.1 36 2.34| 10.40] 18.26| 35.: 
Furniture and furnishings........................... 5.1 6.28 | 23.09 | 56.43 | 198.49) 175. 49 
PII, 6 dot cdlbic dc cch clin cle acto ded cccen¥ cube cs 27.7} 21.93 7.68 | 28.851 52.03 76. 
ah Le... LA oks. ch cledin adeeb. oe err 11.98 | 7.68) 28.85 | 58.03) 85.: 
Portland, Oreg 
EEE Le a ce 34.3] 13.81 9.75 | 42.17] 70.64 81 
Clothing: 
ES ee OO ae a ae ey |. cegeekend 3. 44 16.75} 44.30} 90.54 148 
RRA G G CT Tl ORR ARehEhe 5 Apert 2.60] 14.71] 44.47/ 93.52] 136 
SESS Rea ee reer seer 16. 1 3.03 | 15.75 | 44.38 | 96.50 142 
eo dc cccacccles oe tet dk Penk, cea tay sth 12.8-} 210.91 }119.55-}122.16 |. 12.28} 27 
Pueland light....................... * OS: RR eo gts 4.9} 1.96] 3.44] 20.24) 30:85) 42.30 
Purniture and furttishings........................... 6.1 2. 87 18.02} 54.47 | 109. 01 145. 13 
SS SP Se ae ae ee ee ee 25.7} 13.05 6.14] 31.23 | 57.91 71. 60 
eee 2) al ee ee ee | 400.0 | 13.05 | 6.14| 31.23 | 64: 24 | 83.73 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 
ne ca | 
ee ee ae ee 37.9 | 14.31 9.63 | 35.90] 66.24 74. 15 
PF Clothing: 
bi ERY eae <> apenas eee A: ee > + RS 2.14] 14.43| 42.05 118.40! 173.85 
ig — aalaealie IRE Bhan 2. <A eee perreserr 2.77} 1453 | 45.07 | 99.55} 163.17 
ta on Sane iM aicc'< tile thie 4h. - dats tbs } ab ake - @ | 16. 6 2.46} 14.48 | 43. 56°} 108.96 | 170.44 
13 Aue Rei ok ae an adem 4ccsh wep «- 148] 4.72} 12.52) 24.02] 13.98 4.67 
J ial a i i tanans bide att < cuieensch apahes os 4.1 b.14 4.57 | 14:35} 30.10 41. 25 
P| Furniture and furnishings...............---.-.-.---. 4.2 5.96} 21.71 | 48:21 | 108.421 143.7 
if i ES Re tct es nb's'ob wah dus 0 Us bike me - ob wh ogee e -| 22.4) 21.66 8.30 | 28.63 50. 52 74.69 
i} SURE dtninets sth can hay ones = | 100.0] 11.66} 8.30) 28.63 | 57.77 |, 87.76 
re 
‘ae 
i if Seattle, Wash. 
| Ball al 
iz Ey eee Se ay Sa aan Sens 33.5 | 12.75 8. 46 38. 65 72. 53 80. 91 
Et Clothing: 
ik | Se eee eS aS ae RE 1s ea aa a 10.87 | 34.81 | S8%&88] 185.0 
i 0 SES: eee ee eS en ee oe ae ee oh main ee 1.55 11.72 37.93 86. 21 162 
aa DIMOND... ....--05-b Sb ds > dobdeoseb BAL --- 15.8] 1.19] 11.31] 36.44] 87.97 | 154 
: isn ccwdhesccececcch Minds cd Sbdb.ch dd os.s 15.4] 12.42] 15.41] 1.55] 44.31 71 
{ i, | 4 et RES STs eo” el eee 5.4 1.19 2. 93 23.85 | 51.78 63 
Furniture and furnishings....................------- 5.1] 8.52] 27.43] 52.291 141.52} 201 
cna ssbeammmniareibatnenapie wks 24.71 11.02 7.40} 31.08| 58.49 86 
LS RITE Lgl iadee inane oh Gaeghhaen | 700.0 | 11.02] 7.40| 31.08] 69.87 97.67 
| 
1 Decrease 
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Following are the index numbers sliowing the changes in the cost 
of living from the average for 1913 to December, 1919, inclusive. 
These numbers are based on the figures for 31 localities, part of which 
appear above and part of which were published in the May number 
of the MonTsiy LABor REVIEW. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1919. 
[Average, 1913= 100.1 


| 


| Index 








res ’ . Index 
Month and year. nantes. Month and year. | number. 
| 

tes Onan 0000s + ah enigsbene- 100 | December, 1916.......... peer ere py ne AL 118 
Ct a. 2: scan cwacckecesaboaeee 129 

Ee Bed snc scsccanecbeschescees 68 7 ASS rrr rere 142 
December, 1914........... BE: eS BOS jf} Jumme, IDES... .:....-.. ous pa eaine a +e wean 158 
ey ee siehdeneds i ate ine oni'd oes o eo ebs adcowonws 174 
a ry SS nn cccanexecccccironiokechen 177 
nko dumsess cc ccesccecheupgss mee 110 || December, 1919............ TE 199 








Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 
July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 
for May of each year, 1915 to 1920, and for each month 

in 1920. The food items ineluded in this report are: Ribs and 
thin flank of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and 
breast of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; 
bread: tea; sugar; milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; 
eggs; and potatoes. 

e table gives percentage of increase, and is not one of relative’ 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
yrices it is necessary to add 100 to the PES ae as given, e. g., 
for January, 1920, the increase in cost of food is 136 per cent, the 
relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change im the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war-time 
conditions. : 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 146 per cent higher 
in May, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost of 
all items in the family budget was 141 per cent. 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
GREAT BRITAIN BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


[Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.] 


| 











Food All items in family budget. 
| 
; ae Expenditures | Expenditures 
Year and month. Retail prices | : Cost - 
(assuming same oe (assuming same| ns for 
endian changes in con- mane Ee | changes in con- 
q ' sumption). q )- | “ sumption). 
3 -| : — 
NN 4. so otteinetinaseia piilinat SE Tedcects sdhidiinds aa coedibetibsh ons ae 
DRMENCGEGS Aponckcnpbopipsococcccons Jt Beret Br Str eee ideo sesess.... 
May, 1917........ sano diiliaataiininandaliiall 98 | 65 Yt eneraagg 
Dink cedcpsnccsscosconssecenes 107 | 241 3 95-100 55-60 
) BON ss Sad cb edesedncccccccccevumes 107 | 81 4105 90 
1920. 
Cee cacnnensnonteonsousnn Wanna 136 115 125 115 
NT occ tcucchetsecs occa wake Satan 135 112 130 115 
PL van<0tneeeaane es heated dae sx 133 | 107 130 115 
lives Geiopuetesdereeprenarceeuverss 135 | (5) 130-135 (5) 
) Pee 146 (5) | 141 (5) 














1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 

2 Not including taxes. 

8 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
4 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 

6 No longer calculable, mainly owing to decontrol. 


Cost of Living in Argentina in 1913, 1917, 
and 1919. 


IGURES on the cost of living in Argentina are presented in 

K' Commerce Reports (Washington) for April 8, 1920, in an 

article which gives the ye tabie of advances in prices 

of some of the staple foodstuffs, per kilo, since 1913. The conver- 

sions into United States money haye been made on the basis of | 
paper peso equals 43 cents. 


PRICES OF CERTAIN FOODSTUFFS PER KILO (2.2 POUNDS) IN ARGENTINA IN 1917 
AND 1919 COMPARED WITH 1913. 




















Article. 1913 | 1917 1919 | Article. | 1913 | 1917 | 1919 
| { | | 
| 
OS ins » dahpaedieg mae $0.064 $0.11 | $0.15 || Rice................. A $0.13 | $0.17} | $0.343 
Rey, wn 20 nascanese ty Co | . -11 |} Garbanzos (chick peas)....|........ 24 . 30 
BOMegs de cebev ct. sstkpace 1, 29 2. 00 SOP WOES. db 50522. scene -16 .17 .39 
ee eee Tee . 08 - 123 -15 |} Cheese, common... ......-|-.---.-- 47 2774 














The report states that firewood, which sold for $11.18 per metric 
ton in 1913, was $18.06 in 1919. 

The following table — prices taken from price lists of middle- 
class shops in Buenos Aires. They are said to be prevailing prices 
encountered by the average careful shopper: 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN MIDDLE-CLASS SIIOPS IN BUENOS AIRES. 
































Article. Unit. Price. | Article. | Unit. | Price 
| | | 
Vegetables: Clothing, men’s: 
Se. 5. . sneannchutbanebuite Pound..| 30.10 | Suits, nose cap ey ee Each....| $80.00 
BER chin Kip bch débaas Gabe e 0’ <* Jee -10 |) Suits, ordinary .............. ..-d0....| 60.00 
dS Pea Dozen... - 40 |! Suits, very common......... ..-d0....] 35.00 
Spanish beans...........---. Pomnd be .14 Sbists, ordinary ne eS eal de (162,00 3.8 
inher a 4 aS CN an Es et .18 Shirts, very ordinary........ ot - 002.4% 2.60 
Tomatoes (in season).......-. ee. eee 44 | ne i, . 80 
Meats and fish: Shoes, ordinary.............-. a Vee 
noe. a gh Ciiestchide + ap Sabhdhe 44 AO ae - 4 ‘a em eee vos Sh iiedaded — 7.30 
Dinh o0:nnipedadtedetewne es ye = ol CO ea Tach.... .38 
RESTS a ORO TE ee vg ee 17 || Miscellaneous: 
Sardines, French............ ae .60 Cheese, common............. Pound... .35 
Sardines, Norwegian......... a. ess . 33 |) Soap, common yellow....... Ve .30 
Ee aera Pound.. 17 Soap, cheapest toilet......... Bar..... 0% 
Canned salmon.............. 26 | En nhasendnes ai Ton..... 14.00 
Fruits: OR PRES E SE Pee ae Galion . . .70 
Apples (North American, Tea, ee re Pound... 1.12 
post DERG > Saccepens- ----| Dozen... 2.20 | COMED, CRGRIIONE 25 cc ccccccces — . 44 
ao (local, for cooking a tal Jams, domestic............. meta to 
es, dried... 2.22.22... “Pound. . 70 || ba 1.30 
Peaches, dried............... — 70 |) ; pape h — for aes eh one a i re ee i to 
Peaches (in season, medium ).| Dozen... .65 | mon house dress).......... | 3.45 
Oranges, fair..... Liscetteass -_— vere 86 | 
Bananas, Very poor.......... i oe 26 | 
| 








With respect to rents the report makes the following comment: 


With land valuesas high as $85 (United States currency) persquarefoot in the central 
parts of Buenos Aires and single-story houses the prevailing type, rents are necessarily 
high: A five-room flat, exclusive of kitchen, suitable for the average mechanic, rents 
for $60 per month, or actually more than his month’s wages. Consequently several 
large families often occupy a single house, and even so there are cases of eviction 
because of inability to pay rent. 

It is the custom to place the address of a house to be rented with a rent agent, who 
charges a iee of 10 pesos [$4.30] to the prospective tenant before he gives the address 
of the vacant apartment. This means that a porn looking for a flat often spends 50 
or 60 pesos [$21.50 to $25.80] for information before suitable accommodations are found. 
The rents for four or five room apartments of the better class, usually without lighting 
fixtures or plumbing attachments, vary from $125 to $160 per month. These accom- 
modations are considered suitable for what corresponds to the middle class in the 
United States. 

The daily wages of workmen vary from 3 to 7 paper pesos ($1.29 
to $3.01, par), according to the report. Gardeners and common 
laborers receive 3 to 4 pesos ($1.29 to $1.72, par) per day, carpenters 
and other mechanics usually 6 to 7 paper pesos ($2.58 to $3.01, par) 
per day, railway laborers 60 to 80 pesos ($25.80 to $34.30, par) per 
month, and street-car motormen and conductors in Buenos Aires 
recently established a minimum rate of 4.50 pesos ($1.934, par) per 
day. ‘The report suggests that ‘‘at the present high price of food and 
rent the average laborer finds his wages unequal to the task of pro- 
viding the necessities for his family.”’ 
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Wages and Hours in Automobile, Car, Electrical 
Apparatus, Foundry, Machinery, Machine Tool, 
and Typewriter Industries. 


N THE following tables is presented a summary report on the 
| industries included in the ladentria? Survey of 1919 not covered 
by reports appearing im earlier numbers of the Monthly Labor 
Review. e ‘odapionen included in this report are as follows: The 
manufacture of automobiles, cars, electrical apparatus, the foundry 
industry, the manufacture of machinery, machine tools, and type- 
writers. These industries have a common feature in the fact that 
they are all engaged in working up iron and steel into the form of 
finished. products. 

The limitations put upon the survey in the different industries are 
as follows: The automobile industry includes the manufacture of both 

leasure’cars and commercial cars. Of the 32 establishments covered 
in the investigation-of the automobile industry, 13 manufactured only 
pleasure cars, 14 only commercial cars, while 5 manufactured both 
pleasure and commercial cars. 

The investigation of the ear industry was confined to establish- 
ments manufacturing freight ears on a commercial basis. 

Under the heading electrical apparatus is included information 
concerning the manufacture of such electrical machinery as generators, 
motors, and transformers and such apparatus and supplies as telephone 
equipment, circuit breakers, rheostats, and wiring evict: 

‘he foundries from which data were obtained were for the most part 
connected with establishments using their own castings. Automo- 
biles were the final product ef 1 of these establishments, electrical 
apparatus of 2, typewriters of 2, machine tools of 5, cars of 6, and 
machinery of 134, 

Two classes of machine-shop establishments were included in the 
survey, those engaged in the manufacture of machine tools and those 
engaged in the manufacture of other forms of machinery. All estiab- 

ishments of the latter elass are grouped under the heading ‘“ Ma- 
chinery.”” The machines turned out by these establishments were 
such heavy products as stationary engines, mining machinery, ice- 
making ines, printing presses, sugar-mill machinery, and textile 
machinery. The machine-tool industry is so clearly defined that no 
explanation of the scope of the investigation is necessary. 

or lack of a general term to-describe the variety of products 
included under the heading ‘‘Typewriters,”’ the name of the most 
important single one of those products has been applied to the group 
asawhole. In addition to the manufacture of typewriters is included 
the manufacture of adding machines, computing machines, and cash 


—— 

able 1 shows the States included in the survey of the several 
industries covered by this article and the number of establishments 
and employees listed in each State. 
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TsBLE 1.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, BY 
INDUSTRY AND STATE. 
Automo- “ Electrical | +, o Machin- | Machine | Type- 
bile. Car. imachinery. Foundry. ery. tool. | writer. 
State. | ht pares 
Be) am | BS | wm.| EE | em-| ES| wm | BE | wm | | em. | BE em. 
lish- | PIOY~ | tish=|DIOY* | jish- | B!OY= | tish- | PLOY | lish-| PlOY= | jish-|P!O¥™ | tis. BlOY- 
m’ts. m’ts. ' porte, ‘ m’ts. > im’ts.| °° Im’ts.| “5: Im’ts,, 5 
| | 
| 
AE SR leat era a: a Se hee 2 158 2 Se ee 
California. .........-- ees Pees bee | en ree eee 6, 506 7; 619 i 
0 ee Seeman pe ay eee as oe 3 197 3) 216 = eer 
Connectient.......... (ft eee ibe) .s8h. | 4 575 =o! 524} 346} 8} 1, 134 1, 782 
Delaware.........-..-. A - cqus} enemas bbs a cabtit<%s as | a 2; 158 2 168 Sid 
ct: nasesen<e.- Beep the one Bae pee on re diene 3, 132 3) 76 
Wimsols. ......-...-..- 3} 586) 413,714 4 946 10) 1,068) 10 1,383 3 «691 4 1,831 
| ERE SER 3) 1,354 3} 2,012) 3; 249 5} 655) 6} 764) 2 267 1 360 
gt de SERA Sere (ote "Qtek Vee. cee 7) 2,171) ie Fe “eS ae 
pO ee ee ae oe Sere ere 6; 226) 6 255 ; 
CES. «chun likens alcans.ccibemmatiotecailnwaed aes © 2 285 2 622). ‘ : 
| tid ee Sere) ere Kh Bilj..... fetere 2 86} 2 71}. Biii.g oe 
pS See Se ee 1 319) 5} 1,941 3) 3854 3} 625 3) G44 os 
Michigan............. 9} 6,007).....)......f..0.. res. 5S 731 5 Be 2 25 224m 
ee ree pene ae enrene bits oi _™ H 2 3 967j.....}...... 
ee co hes aal> guend an eens ge et Speen 9 994 9 647) le 2 59 
New Hampshiire...../...-.|......f.....!...... AEreS Bid 4 106 | Ts as dis, 
PS MEE SET 1; 222) 3, 316 6, 750) 5 76 4 595 2 48 
New York.........-. 4 1,687 OF 8 853) 21/1,309 12) 1,628 3) 844 { 2,087 
ee ee 5 4, 986, I 471 6 405; 10) 1,470) 4 479 3} 1,252 2 1,850 
al Pe ER ted, tall comes bee om Bw Be Re ere eee 
Pennsylvania........ 3, 880 413,622) «= 5} 70) «S108 1,852) 72,0068 82 «445 5 «(Oe 
Rhode Island........).....|....--. og ee se 5) 272) 3} 361 3) 1,400 
| BRE SP 8 oes Cee t igepes ee eee See 1 eS RE PES a 
ee etrrene 2A - ares 130 arp ee SS ode escks 2 33, 70 {eee  Porer: 
Es -. ols cea daunted atin tes alin aeaned 5 72 5 6-308 | = 
West Virginia...........-.- OG ob allt | i Ae ESSER 3} 434 2 241). iJ ives 
Wisconsin.........-. 5 2, 259).....}. ore 4 ee 4 318 6 689 ] 28) 119 
a 328, 480 2214, 685 35) 5,986, 15015, 430) 1a 18, 900 2 7, 985) 28 12, 378 
| | 





The speed with which it was necessary to carry out the survey 
made it impossible to obtain the records of all the establishments in 
an industry for the same pay roll period. As conditions were chang- 
ing rapidly during the progress of the survey, the exact date of the 
material presented is of more importance than it would be in. a nor- 
malyear. Thepay rolls in each industry were distributed by months, 
as shown in the following table: , 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PAY-ROLL PERIODS IN SPECIFIED MONTHS. 


























Number of pay-roll periods in— 
Total Ma tl a ee “ 
number 
Industry. of pay- | 1918 1919 
roll 
periods. Ke [ © saa F | in 4: ay 
| Sept. | Oct | Nov | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
i ' 
Tyr. 7. | _ Tt at wake ed 
Automobile................ 33 |.......] J 12 9 5 | ee 
Serre Te Pynbints 5 oe eee fyb 4b Gane dd da 32) - <a , 11 | 5 3 | 3 
Electrical apparatus........! Seats diane din ae 1 alia 5 | & | 15 7 2 
Foundry. .......... TEE: 150'}....... > Tf 2 S | 31] 32 33 | li 
Machinery ................. |  eaeage b Bos 7| | 23) 2 | 25 | 9 
Machine tool. .............. 29 3} 622) OE AEE a MME nick ol —$ - 
Typewriter................. | "| ee | ebebatd Seren meeier 12 | 5 | 3 | 5 | 3 
| 
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It will be seen that all the establishments included in the machine- 
toolindustry fellin the months of September, October. and November, 
1918, while the other industries were wholly, or in large part, confined 
to the early months of 1919. In the electrical-apparatus industry 
1 schedule out of 38 fell in 1918; in the foundry industry, 15 out of 
150; in the machinery industry, 10 out of 121. At the other extreme 
a comparatively small number of establishments fell as late as May, 
1919, viz, 3 in the car industry, 2 in the electrical-apparatus in- 
dustry, 11 in the foundry industry, 9 in the machinery industry, 3 
in the typewriter industry. The material is presented as of the year 
1919. So far as could be ascertained, no changes in rates of pay 
occurred in any of the industries during the progress of the survey. 

Every effort was made to confine the survey to establishments 
working full time during the selected pay-roll period. In a few cases, 
however, it was found to be alo to secure adequate represen- 
tation of different localities without including one or more establish- 
ments working only part time. As part-time work necessarily results 
in abnormally low figures for hours worked and earnings received 
during the pay-roll period, the number of such establishments is 
hereby indicated. In the manufacture of electrical apparatus 1 part- 
time establishment was included in Massachusetts. In the foundry 
industry 12 were included, distributed as follows: 1 in Delaware, 1 in 
Iowa, 1 in Maine, 1 in Massachusetts, 2 in New Hampshire, 3 in New 
York, 1 in Pennsylvania, 1 in Rhode Island, and 1 in Vermont. In 
the machinery industry 1 part-time pay roll was included in each of 
the following States: Toilianh, Rosin, bitdephiaal New Hampshire, and 
New York. In the typewriter industry 2 part-time pay rolls, both 
for establishments located in Pennsylvania, were included. In com- 
paring hours and earnings of employees in these industries, due weight 
should be given to the effect of the part-time pay rolls upon the aver- 
ages for the States and industries in which they were found. 

The information concerning hours and earnings on which the 
tables are based was obtained directly from the pay rolls or other 
records of the companies by agents of the Bureau. Other information 
was obtained from responsible officials in personal interviews. Wher- 
ever the records of the company failed to indicate the time actually 
worked by pieceworkers during the selected pay-roll period, arrange- 
ments were made to have such a record kept for a future period. In 
all cases the figures copied by the agents represented the hours 
actually worked and earnings actually received. 

As the material comes in to the office the es for hours and those 
for earnings are both in incommensurable form on account of ine- 

ualities in the length of pay-roll periods and in the time worked by 

ifferent individual employees. Before they can be presented in 
tabular form it is necessary to reduce both hours and earnings to a 
common denominator. The comparable figures selected for use in 
the following tables are hours worked per day and earnings per hour. 
These figures are obtained in the following manner: 

The hours per day of each employee are obtained by dividing the 
number of hours worked by him during the pay-roll period by the 
number of week days, holidays omitted, in the pay-roll period. Thus 
in the case of pay rolls for a single week containing no holidays, the 
hours worked by each employee during the pay-roll period are divided 
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by six, whether the employee worked on each of the six days or not. 
Similarly the hours actually worked by an employee in any establish- 
ment during a pay-roll period containing 13 workdays were divided 
by 13, regardless of the number of days on which the employee 
worked. The resulting figure represents the number of hours per 
day that the employee would have worked if his time had been 
distributed uniformly among the week days of the pay-roll period. 

The earnings of each employee are reduced to the form of average 
earnings per hour by dividing his total earnings for the pay-roll period 
by the total hours worked by him during the pay-roll period. The re- 
sulting figure indicates how much he would have earned per hour if his 
earnings had been distributed uniformly over all the hours actually 
worked by him during the period. Thesum of theseindividual hourly 
earnings, divided by the number of employees in the group, equals 
the average hourly earnings for the group. 

All one-week pay rolls included in the survey of these industries 
were six-day pay rolls. The half monthly and monthly periods, 
however, showed considerable differences in length. The following 
table shows for each industry the number of schedules covering each 
specified number of workdays. 


TABLE 3.—SCHEDULE DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF WORK DAYSIN THE PAY-ROLL 



































PERIOD. 
Two weeks, one-half month, or— | One month, or— 
Total | One | 
5 number | ] 4 lew 
aw oisched-| TS | 10 | ut | 12 | 13 | 14 | 22 | om | 27 
ules. davs work | work | work | work | work | work | work | work 
“’** | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. days. | days. | days. 
I: tink «walks wd 32 20 | oy Oe 4 3 3 | 4 See | Ae ate: ne ae 
CE Sos bina cp Oudeceas 22 6) 4 -@ae=4 i ) EME SERN REL. Pett ete 
Electrical apparatus........ 38 3 es ] 3 1 | l 1 | ij eae 
, -_ eee eee a. 2 ee 2 7 15 | 6 |. a l 1 
Ps vice oc adicescns 121 if See 2 8 15 8 er 1 
I I : ciresbih Siders Qa b-o 29 | PE Gee vie 1 4 3 2 | win aha x 
SE reba ve cactsecdls. 28 Dt. eee 2 2 tp Se eet: Oh age aE 


The significance of the figures in the different columns of Table 4, 
which follows, the method by which they were obtained and the 
limitations under which they should be used have been explained in 
detail in previous articles in the Montuiy Lazsor Review dealing 
with the results of the survey.' The various figures in the present 
article have been computed by the same method as those in the 
earlier articles. 

In a considerable number of instances in Table 4 employees in more 
than one occupation have been grouped together. This has been 
done largely on account of the limitations of space necessarily imposed 
upon an article of this kind. It has usually been done, however, only 
in cases where both the average hours and earnings and the distribu- 
tion of employees by hours and earnings have been so nearly alike 
that the resulting figures could be used with equal confidence as 
showing the conditions in any one of the separate occupations. 


1 See especially MONTHLY Labor Review for January, 1920, pp. 120 to 124, and May 1920, pp. 96-100. 
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An exception should be noted in the case of employees working 
directly upon metal-working machinery. These employees are 
variously known as machinists, machine hands, and machine operators. 
In a general way, these terms indicate varying degrees of knowledge 
and skill pessessed by the employees properly grouped under them. 
In practice, however, such lack of uniformity in the use of terms was 
found to prevail not only as between different metal-working indus- 
tries, but even as between different establishments of the same 
industry, that the attempt to maintain this distinction in its entirety 
was found to be impracticable. It was usually possible to identify 
in any establishment a number of employees who deserved the title 
of skilled, all-around machinists. ese employees have been 
brought together under that general occupation term. For employees 
of a less degree of skill, however, it was impossible to maintain any 
distinction based either on knowledge or on skill, which could be 
relied upon to give comparable figures between different parts of the 
country in the same industry and still more between different indus- 
tries in which machine workers were employed. The only recourse 
was to throw machine workers who could not be indentified as skilled 
machinistsinto onegroup. To that group has been given thegeneral 
title Operators. As it includes people of varying degrees of skill 
and performing work requiring varying amounts of responsibility, the 
averages as given in the table are based upon returns embodying 
what must be recognized as an undesirably wide range of individual 
differences. They represent the average hours and earnings of all 
employees working at the specified metal-working machinery, except 
these who could be identified as machinists. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Anthracite Coal 
Mining Industry, 1919 and 1920. 


HIS article presents in a summary form the facts as to the 
- hours of labor and the earnings of employees in the anthra- 
cite coal fields of Pennsylvania in 1919 and 1920. 

The figures for 1919 were gathered for the one-half month pay 
period ending January 31, while the figures for 1920 are for a similar 
period ending March 31. In the figures for 1919, 16,209 employees 
are represented, employed at 22 collieries of 10 companies, while 
for 1920, 10,821 employees are represented, employed at 16 collieries 
of 8 companies. 

Five collieries for which figures are shown for 1919 are not in- 
cluded in the figures for 1920, because of circumstances which made 
it impossible to secure representative data from these establish- 
ments. Three collieries which furnished data in 1919 were shut 
down during the 1920 period because of floods which had drowned 
out the workings. Data were secured at two collieries in 1920, for 
which no figures were shown in 1919. 

The periods for which figures are presented were ones of full 
production, all the collieries operating full time during the period 
in 1919, while only one lost any operating time during 1920. Out 
of 14 possible days of operation this colliery operated only 10 days, 
being forced to close down 4 days because of flood conditions. 

The material on which this article is based was obtained directly 
from the pay rolls and other records of the several companies by 
agents of the Bureau. A record of the time spent in the mines by 
tonnage workers, which ordinarily does not form a part of the 
records, was especially kept during these periods. Because of the 
fact that the working places of the miners are widely distributed 
and at unequal distances from the entrances to the mines, the time 
checked was the time at which miners entered and left the mines. 
Consequentiy all figures relating to the hours of those miners and 
miners’ laborers who work on a tonnage basis represent the time 
spent in the mines and not that spent at the working places. It is 
estimated that in general it takes the miners from 15 minutes to 
one hour to get to their working places after entering the mines. 

The rates of wages and hours of labor in the anthracite coal indus- 
try in 1919 and 1920, by occupation, are shown in Table 1. 
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At the faot of each division of the table are shown the hours and 
earnings of the entire number of employees working inside and out- 
side, respectively, and at the bottom of the table are shown the 
figures for all outside and inside occupations combined. A word of 
explanation may be needed as to how the figures in some of the 
alan were obtained. 

The average hours actually worked were obtained by adding the 
hours actually worked by all employees in the occupation and divid- 
ing the sum by the number of employees in the occupation. The 
figures in the column headed ‘‘ Average hours worked per week day” 
were obtained by ascertaining for each employee in the occupation 
the full number of hours worked by him during the period and 
dividing that aggregate by the number of week days in the pay-roll 
period. The result represents the number of hours per day that 
would have been worked by the employee if the work had been dis- 
tributed uniformly over the week days of the pay-roll period. By 
dividing the sum of the hours of all employees in an occupation by 
the total number of employees in that occupation the average num- 
ber of hours per week day in the occupation is ascertained. 

By full-time hours is meant the number of hours which are re- 
garded by employer and employee as constituting a day’s work. 
The average full-time hours of the pay-roll period given in column 
5 were obtained by multiplying the regular daily working hours in 
each occupation by the number of days constituting the full half- 
month pay-roll period. The aggregate of such hours for all the em- 
ployees in each occupation was divided by the total number of em- 
— in the occupation. The quotient is the average full-time 

ours of all employees in the occupation. 

The average earnings actually received during the pay-roll period 
were computed by dividing the aggregate earnings for all the em- 
ployees in each occupation by the number of employees in that 
occupation. As this figure includes the earnings of part-time work- 
ers as well as those of employees who worked continuously during 
the entire period, care should be taken not to confuse it with the 
full-time earnings which are shown in the last column. The average 
hourly earnings were obtained by dividing the aggregate hourly 
earnings of all the employees in an occupation by the number of 
employees in the occupation. The average full-time earnings is 
the product of the average earnings per hour and the number of 
hours in the pay-roll period. The figure represents the amount that 
would have been earned by an employee in any occupation, if he 
had worked the full-time hours of the occupation and received the 
average hourly earnings of his occupation for each hour that he 
worked. 

Most of the information about hours and earnings contained in 
the table can be easily interpreted without comment. ‘Thus the 
data given for blacksmiths among the inside occupations show 
that in 1919 they were found to the number of 30 distributed 
among 13 establishments; that they worked on an average 8.9 
hours per week day; that while their full-time hours for the 
half month were 112 they actually worked during the half month 
an average of 124.7 hours. The average amount of money earned 
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by these 30 blacksmiths was $73.56 per person, which shows earn- 
ings at the rate of 59.2 cents per hour. Any blacksmith who earned 
that rate per hour and worked the full-time hours of his occupation 
and no more would have earned during the pay-roll period $66.26, 
the amount shown as full-time earnings. As the corresponding 
figures for 1920 are in each case put immediately beside those for 
1919, an easy comparison of the two years can be made. 
Attention may be called to the relative hours of contract mi: 
and contract miners’ laborers. As will be seen from the part 
of the table for inside employees in 1919, the 4,887 contract 
miners included in the survey worked on an average 6.8 hours 
per day, while the average of 1,855 contract miners’ laborers 
was only 5.6 hours. It would.naturally be expected that the 
hours of the miners would be less than those of the miners’ 
laborers. It has been the general practice in the past for a miner to 
work until he has brought down enough coal to keep his laborers busy 
for the rest of the day and then to leave the mine. Apparently the 
shortage of contract miners’ laborers, which has prevailed for some 
time, has brought about a change in the practice in this respect. 
This shortage of laborers may be inferred from the fact that whereas 
formerly each miner employed one or more laborers to load the 
coal that he brought down, the figures in the survey show more than 
two and one-half times as many contract miners as contract miners’ 
laborers. From this it is to be inferred that a large proportion of 
the miners remain in the mine and load their own coal; that they 
hag so many additional hours in loading coal that even whe 
t 


1eir hours are combined with the shorter hours of miners who de- 
1 
i 


ers 
I 


pend upon laborers to load their coal, the average for the whole 
group of miners is very considerably increased, and, in fact, exceeds 
the average hours worked by the contract miners’ laborers. It is 

robable that the relatively short hours of the contract miners’ 
Rierers in comparison with the hours of the miners were due to the 
restless spirit prevailing among the laborers at the time of the sur- 
vey. ‘This restlessness caused much shifting of laborers from mine 
to mine and from district to district in search of working places 
where either better conditions could be found or more money could 
be made. 

A glance at the similar figures for 1920 shows that the 3,188 con- 
tract miners, for whom figures are presented, worked an average of 
6.6 hours per day, while the 1,191 contract miner’s laborers worked 
an average of 5.9 hours per day. Thus it is seen that while the 
working time of miners has decreased two-tenths of an hour per day 
and that of laborers has increased three-tenths of an hour per day 
the relation between them found in 1919 still exists, although the 
difference is now reduced to seven-tenths of an hour per day. 

In Table 2 are shown data similar to that in Table 1, but giving the 
averages of each colliery separately, for two occupations, namely, 
contract miners, and contract miners’ laborers. 
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Table 2.—ILOURS OF LABOR AND EARNINGS, RY COLLIERY, IN THE ANTHRACITE 
REGION IN 1220. 
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In will be noticed that in this table the average hours worked per 
day appear very low for colliery 1, establishment H. This is caused 
by the fact that this colliery was operated only 10 days during the 
period, while in computing average hours per day the time worked by 
the men during these 10 days was spread over the entire 14 days. 

In anthracite mines generally high earnings are found in the same 
mines in which short hours are worked. For example, at colliery 1, 
establishment A, contract miners earned an average of $1.003 per hour 
and worked only an average of 6.7 hours per day, while at colliery 2, 
establishment D, where they earned only $0.812 per hour, an average 
of 7.8 hours per day was worked. Examination of the remainder of 
the collieries will show that while this relation does not hold at all 
collieries, yet the general tendency is that the earnings per hour and 
hours worked per day vary in inverse proportion. As this same fact 
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was found to exist in the figures for 1919, it seems that this relation 
between high earnings and low hours is caused by something other 
than a temporary condition. 

In the following table the collieries have been divided into two 
groups, those in which the contract miners averaged 6.8 hours per day 
or more and those at which less than 6.8 hours per day were eatied. 
Colliery 1, establishment H, has been omitted from this table because 
of the fact that it was in operation only 10 days during the 14-day 


period. 


TABLE 3.—HOURS AND EARNINGS OF CONTRACT MINERS IN 1920. 





Num- } y 
} N 
ber of umber 


col- of em- 
lieries. | Ployees. 


Average 


hours | Averace | 


earnings 


Group. 
| per hour. | 


worked 
per day. 





Group 1 
Group 2 








| 
| 





In the report on the investigation of the anthracite coal industry 
in 1919, it was pointed out that the number of contract miners’ 
laborers was abnormally low. The figures for 1920 indicate that 
the shortage of such labor has become more acute. Making a com- 
parison between 14 identical collieries, we find that in 1919 there 
were 3,218 contract miners and 1,402 contract miners’ laborers. In 
that year the number of laborers was 47 per cent of the number of 
miners. In 1920 there were found in the same collieries 3,027 con- 
tract miners and 1,049 contract miners’ laborers. The number of 
laborers is now only 35 per cent of the number of contract miners. 
Under the mining laws of the State of Pennsylvania a man who 
desires a certificate to work as a contract miner must have been 
employed at least two years as a miner’s laborer. Unless the present 
tendency toward shrinkage in the se tg of miners’ laborers is 
reversed in the near future, the problem of securing an adequate num- 
ber of qualified miners is likely to become serious. 

An examination of any of the tables already presented will show dis- 
crepancies between the hours actually worked in many occupations and 
the full-time hours of the occupation and corresponding differences 
between actual earnings for the pay-roll period and full-time earn- 
ings, or the amount that would have been earned if the employees had 
worked the full-time hours of the occupation. The facts as to irregu- 
larity of work are presented in Table 4. Employees in each occupa- 
tion are grouped according to the percentage of full time actually 
worked by them. In the first part of the table the number of em- 
ployees in each group is shown, and in the second part the percentage 
which that number constitutes of the total number of employees in 
the occupation. 
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Tape 4.--NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORKING EACH SPECIFIED PER 
CENT OF FULL TIME, BY OCCUPATION. 
= — 
Number of employees working | Per cent of employees working 
each specified per cent of full each specified per cent of fu! 
Num-jNum-; time. time. 
ber 9 | > 
: of 0 | | { 
Geoupation. estab-| em- 25 | 50 | 7% | 25 | 50 | 75 
lish- | ploy-| Un-j and} and } and Over| U8-| and] andj and ae. 
ments.| ees. | der} un-/ un- {| un- | 100, | 49) | der | un-| un-| un- | 100. 300 
| 25.1 der | der | der * | 25. | der | der | der ¥ 
| | 50. | 75. 100. 50. | 75. | 100. | 
aie | - 
Inside: | 
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eee 16} 197] 1) 2) 39] 28; 14] 133] 1 1/ 20; 14] 7] 
Carrunners. . ..-- 15 | 2383 4; 6 10 69 17} 127 2 3 1 80; «67 | 
Door tenders 

ee i catasiunl 14| 156 4; 2 16/ 63 42} 29 3 1} 10) 40] 27) 19 
Ee. 144 272 7; Ww 28 99 27; 101 3 4} 10; 36; 10] 37 
Engineers. ....... 14 100 2 3 5 19 25 46 2 3 5 19} 25 16 
eS 16 736 35 | 3 67 173 110} 324 5 4 9 24 15 44 
Laborers, com- 

pany miners’... 9; 308; llj 19 21 91 | 39} 127 4 6 7; 30] 134 
Laborers, consid- 

eration miners’. 10} 202 13 10 26 71 57 25 6 5 13 35 | 928 
Laborers, con- 

tract miners’... 14 1,191 | 125] 113] 215 | 5366) 96 76) 10 9} 18] 48} 8 
Machinists... ... 9; PE, to. deask- dessert wRiy 18 O5)..ta.is.. 95 
Masons.......... 6 | 29 | _— 8 9 9 Te ar 1} 31 { 
Miners, company - 11 | 367] 43] 23) 33 87} 54 271 12 6 9] 24] 1 
Miners, consider- 

NG 56s 5-204 10} 480; 16] 28 77| 147| 131 81 3 6] 16] 31} 27 7 
Miners, contract. . 16 {3,188 | 48] 139] 599 /1,729| 300) 283/ 2 $} 199] 54] it 9 
Motormen........ 15} 202 3 4 6 28 | 34 158 1 2 3 14; 1 738 
Motor brakemen.| 14| 178) 4] 5] 8] 31) 5] 115} 2] 37 10] 17] 3! 6 
Pump men ...... 15) 99) 381..... 3 17} 34 421 31..... 17} 34 42 
Timbermen .....- 97 2; Ww 6 20; 20 39 2; 10 6] 21! 21 4) 
Trackmen.. 16 1234.... 1 4) 25} 49) wat.) 1 20| 15) 60 

Total, inside | | 

eeeupations..| 16 /8,308 | 323 | 402 /1,167 /3,298 1,105 [2,013] 4) 54 14] 40] a3] 24 

Total, mining | 

oceupations . . 16 |5, 736 | 256 | 332} 971 j2,601) 767) 719) 4) 6) 47] 47) 13) 1 
Total, all other | 

inside oeccu- 
pations....... 16 '2,572| 67] 70} 196| 607| 338/1,299; 3] 3] 8] 24] 13) 50 
SS |S Ss ee ___— 5 _ _____ —} >» 

Outside: / 

Ash men......... 1; 388 Gee 5 +S) 16 21 +) fe 9 17 30 10 
Blacksmiths. . . -. 16 | 39 4 (SS Yaae i | 5 5 i7 Bi <i 3 37 1 69 

RS Se 15 tae 4 3 20 4 ee a 4] 24 5 63 
Carpenters. ...... 16! 163] 2| 2 3/ 22 8; 1%) 1] 1) 24 184) 8] 7 
Car runners. ..... 10) 46]....4..... 3 19 6.4... Bidet t-devenas | 279.4 a) 43 
Dumpers......... 16) 57 1 1 1 11 9| 34 2} 2) 2] 19] 16; 60 

gineers.._..... 16 | 185]... 3 3] 20] 62) 97}..... | 2] 2] mu] 34) &2 
Firemen. ....... 16; 217 ee 10 51 66; 89] (') |.....] 5| 24] 30 4] 
Laborers......... 16| 718] 15| 23{ 45] 174] 94) 367] 2! 3] 6] 247 13! 51 

wR 16 142 3 3 14 25 27; 70 2 2 10; 18 19 49 

Machinists ....... 14 117 i Se 3 4 6 103 i” lenses 3 3; 66 88 

Bhi 15} 42] 4 2} 7) 5) 2] 2) 2] 54 a7] a2) @2 

airmen. ..... 5 ; oe eee eee 2 ae} ae ee 10| 43 is 

Timbercutters...| 14) 92] 3/ 1 3) 45 6; 6/ 3] 1/ 3] 1) 7| 7 

‘Trackmen........ 8 TAs coi Beate 2 4 2 OS ee Te 8/15] 8 ts) 
Outside breaker: 

Jigrunners.......} 12] 54] 14....).....: VE Oee 1 B8ge) 2 baa 4.ic.. | 13] 331 52 

Plate men ....... 14} 112]..... 2 3] 31 15} 61]..... 2} 3) #8] 33| 5 

Siaters (boys). . - - 15 | 345 9/ 13 32/ 4131 95 65 3 4 9); 38! @ 19 

Total, ontside | | 

occupations . . 16 '2,513 | 40) 53 133 557 | 451 {1,279 2 2 5 22; 8 51 

i : J 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
An examination of the table brings out the fact that a very small 


percentage of the nse in either outside or inside groups worked 
exactly full time. all inside employees in anthracite mines 13 
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per cent are recorded as working full time and no more, while of 
all outside employees the corresponding number is 18 per cent. If 
the figures for the miners and the miners’ laborers, that is, the 
employees who are engaged directly in mining and getting out the 
coal, are segregated and compared with the figures for the remaining 
employees of the mine, an interesting situation is revealed. It 1s 
found that of the 5,736 miners and miners’ laborers only 26 per 
cent worked full time or over, whereas of all the employees in the 
remaining inside occupations 63 per cent worked full time or over 
and in outside occupations 69 per cent are found in the same class. 
The largest group of miners and laborers, constituting 47 per cent of 
the entire number, is found in the class which worked between 75 
per cent and 100 per cent full time, while only 24 per cent of laborers 
in other mside occup&tions and 22 per cent of iedeers in outside 
occupations are in that group. Further computation would show 
that the 5,736 miners and miners’ laborers worked on the average 
81.5 per cent of full time, while the 5,085 employees in other occu- 
pations, inside and outside, worked 104.2 per cent of full time. 

The following table of index numbers shows the effect upon the 
wages of contract miners of the various wage increases that have been 
granted since 1913. The contract rates in effect in 1913 have been 
used as the base, and to this have been applied the successive increases. 


Relative wage rates of anthracite contract mi 4 
ee MEU TL ERS ok Lied chee - bub wedeupuwoud sdb owsess ebedbbee ows 100.0 
REE ER PS ey eS ee eee ee eee ees eee ee Be mee 100.0 
ES TT See ee Oe en, a 
init alld oss «ss ne ak hho Maran adnan anaeusshoolaay 107.0 
es See tae. oe fests i ddetes cssasantestacces 117.7 
Ss 2 news a puddvoblicacl 133.8 
Reel les 8g Cee es ee Reiabe 149.8 
NERA SRE Ae ee aa a San. 149.8 
ee le 149.8 


_ 


The first increase after 1913, amounting to 7 per cent on tonnage 
rates, was granted on May 5, 1916, making the index number 107. 

Since 1916 three new voluntary agreements have been entered 
into, each of which provided an increase in rates. These agreements 
unlike those of former years, gave a percentage increase on the earn- 
ings which should be made instead of a rate increase. 

vy these agreements the rates in effect m 1916 have been main- 

tained and all increases have been applied to earnings made at these 
rates. Thus the agreement effective May 1, 1917, provided for the 
addition of 10 per cent to the gross earnings of each miner at the rate 
in effect in 1916; this was replaced by an increase of 25 per cent on 
December 1, 1917; and finally on November 15, 1918, the latter 
increase was replaced by an increase of 40 per cent on the gross 
earnings at the 1916 rate. Under these last three agreements it will 
be seen that the net increase in miner's rates above the 1913 base has 
been 17.7, 33.8, and 49.8 per cent, respectively. 

The agreement of November 15, 1918, automatically expired on 
March 31, 1920, and a new agreement is now being negotiated. 
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Increases in Rates of Wages in Bituminous 
Coal Mines. 


N Tue Monraty Lasor Review for December, 1919, (p. 227) 
| there was a a table showing the relative increases in 
the rates of wages of inside employees in the bituminous coal 
mines in the Hocking Valley district of the Central Competitive 
Field from 1913 to 1917. 

Since those figures were published there have been two changes 
in the rates in question. The first was the award of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator in November, 1919; the second, the award of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, which replaced the award of the Fuel Administra- 
tor and took effect April 1, 1920. The conditiéns prevailing and the 
circumstances leading up to these awards were discussed in the 
Monruiy Lasor Review for December, 1919 (pp. 61-78), and for 
April, 1920 (pp. 40-50). 

he following index numbers show the relative increases in this 
district, from 1913 to 1920, including the effect of the awards by the 
Fuel Administrator and the Coal Commission. 

The rates in force in 1913 have been used as the base, and are 
represented by 100. Occupations which were paid the same rate in 
i913, and which have received identical increases since, have been 
grouped together. 

The index numbers for occupations paid on a tonnage basis are 
based on the rate per ton for mine-run coal. In 1913 the rate per 
ton was given for screened coal; this rate has been converted to a 
mine-run basis by assuming that screened coal constituted 65 per 
cent of mine-run coal. 

In computing the relative for all inside occupations combined, 
the index number for each group was weighted by the number of 
employees found in that group on the pay rolls of the companies in 
the Hocking Valley district visited by agents of the Bureau during 
the Industrial Survey of 1919. The sum of the weighted numbers 
was then divided by the aggregate of the weights, and the relative 
for the final group ‘‘ All occupations combined” was thus obtained. 
This relative shows the average increase of all inside occupations. 

It should be stated that the most recent increase in wages yields 
the inside employees collectively 29.7 per cent over the rates estab- 
lished in November, 1917. The average of the outside employees, 
however, is considerably lower than this figure and if weighted in a 
manner similar to that used for inside employees and then combined 
with the inside employees, the general average increase for all em- 
pioyee, inside an outside, would be the 27 per cent which has 

een announced as the increase granted. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF INSIDE EMPLOYEES IN BITUMINOUS 
COAL MINES IN THE HOCKING VALLEY DISTRICT. 


(Rates for 1913100.) 


Index | Weight Index Weight 


| Occupation group and year. 





























Occupation group and year. | umber. | number. || number. | number. 
| | 
i | | | 
1. Machine mining—Cutters | | 5. Trappers (boys): 
and loaders: a eee ee ee 100.0 | 
SNE iigtivnucktcardupha 100.0 |) | id cicnincliinbade cakgleek ph | 100.0 ] 
ee eee eer 104.8 | SS ae ren ae |. 100.0 
DE Vondmtddidetckebdéague 104.8 eee eee 106. 1 | 
Ps 6 noc cccecenccesseces 111.5 OS aaa 143. 9 | 120 
GEA Be ae | 433.8 6, 878 | 1917, November...........| 200.8 | 
1917, November...........| 156.1 NE oe Oe canes 200. 8 
Se a | 156.1 | a nate Titel dean | 228.8 | 
SNE ES 2k cwhandonpdcida | 177.9 2 Sapper 240.9 | 
1920, April..............-. | 209.6 6. Cagers, drivers, haulers, | 
2. Hand mining— Pick miners:! motormen, timbermen, 
ins oc eebdqoucetaseeees | = 100.0 1) i] tracklayers, trip riders, 
EG iiitchnbhhedéeude opens 104. 0 | | and wiremen: 
tk sn iwinawsdmebneseikee 104. 0 | eee 100. 0 |) 
BE ts ~ cncdwsachaséstsees 104. 1 | PES iterations cwodiibens 100. 0 | 
soe, setae 0 tad 119. 4 | 1, 872 | bdabaaiaddton 100. 0 | 
1917, November........... | 134.8 | eee TRE SS pe 104. 9 | 
a 134.8 a 126.8 | 1,913 
TE Cathe Catdccdsbscesses 153.7 | 1917, November........... 176. 1 | 
| SSS ere 171.8 ER ey 8: 176. 1 | 
8. Tracklayers’ helpers: ee eee eee 200. 7 | 
Da «ac ccwbeussuacchews oat 100.0 |) Oe eee 211.3 
a ae ae 100.0 All groups combined: 
BEE © s&h cab wddecawosees 100.0 PY Je pieeévcddheanedse 100.0 
By lino cepnee eine densdece 105. 0 BE SH556c0Wee cbs sebeguine 103. 6 
Se nines noosing ical. an 440 iti nevheneameinh agile 103. 6 | 
1917, November...........! 181.3 BOL Ge viissscetesveres 108. 8 | 
a ee 181.3 a Lee OR secseste 
in Bi. nie atdeb medteen 206. 9 | 1917, November... ........| 157.6 
eS" Brpnoioenpeatan | 219.5 Sb thsi diets soccnbbedie | 157.6 
4. Pipemen DP nkeratesbcoranganqeés 179. 6 | 
RS Siuighh Lat bata asian 100.0 |) 1920, April...... Wiku des od | 204. 4 | 
NS. 2 clchtn.ahilineatade dh aaeenes « | 100. 0 | 
Ris, Wetsesencsssxnere | 100.0 | 
=a Sens eSaanes snore | 105. 0 
* . aa phi 2 we 126. 6 110 
1917, November........... 177.0 | 
iibreonmin einidiod 177.0 
SS <<. etdedads< chee. 201.8 | 
OE Re ee | 213.0 











From the table it is seen that the different groups have had per- 
centage increases that fall within a com satatively narrow range, 
with the exception of trapper boys and pick miners. 
The large increase for trapper boys seems to be justified by the 
very low rate that they have been receiving for many years. The 
reason for such a wide difference in the percentage of increase between 
pick miners, with an increase of 71.8 per cent, and machine miners, 
whose increase has been 109 per cent, is not very clear, especially as 
‘in 1919 machine miners in the Central Competitive Field made 
average earnings of $1 per hour, while hand miners in the same terri- 
a Spiteri. pe only $0.81 per hour. 
¢ most apparent effect is that the payment of so much higher 
rates to machine miners will probably induce a large number of hand 
miners to become proficient in the use of mining machines. It would 
seem, however, that any such additional increases for machine 
miners beyond a certain point will ultimately make this style of 
mining less profitable and consequently less desirable to the opera- 
tors than the old hand-mining method, and will cause them to hesitate 
in the installation of the expensive machines required. When this 
point is reached, the operators will be compelled to adopt the stand 
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that the miners have occupied since the first installation of mining 
machines, that of a preference for hand mining as opposed to machine 
mining. Just how much excess of labor cost machine mining can 
carry is problematical, but it is easily seen that if machine miners 
continue to receive increases in excess of those granted to hand 
miners, the point will be reached where machine mining will cease 
to be as profitable as hand mining. The rate paid under the last 
award for machine-mined coal in this district 1s $0.94 per ton, while 
for hand-mined coal the rate paid per ton is $1.116. 





Decision of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
as to Wages on Interurban Railways. 


HE Court of Industrial Relations of the State of Kansas 
yi announced on April 23 its findings in a case involving all classes 
of employees of the Joplin & Pittsburg Railway Company of 
Kansas and Missouri. The complainants were 158 members of a 
local union composed entirely of employees of the railway. The 
company operates an electric interurban road, carrying freight and 
passengers between various points in Kansas and extending also to 
Joplin, Mo. This necessitated the decision of a contention raised by 
the company that the court had no jurisdiction on account of the 
interstate character of the business, which would place the company 
exclusively under the provisions of the Federal transportation act of 
February 28, 1920. 

This contention was decided adversely to the company, and it was 
permitted to answer as to the complaints of its employees. It first 
alleged a contract dated August 1, 1914, to run for six years, which it 
held to be in full force and controlling the subject of wages. It also 
denied that there was any controversy endangering or likely to 
endanger the operation of its business, and further alleged its financial 
inability to pay a higher wage. A large amount of evidence was 
taken, and it appeared that within recent years a strike of 80 days 
had occurred, paralyzing the business, and entailing a loss to the 
company of more than $68,000. A similar strike of nearly one-half 
the same duration occurred later. Besides the less to the company, 
there was the wage loss to the men and great economic waste in that 
portion of Kansas and Missouri served by the company. A wage 
controversy had been submitted to the joint chairmen of the War 
Labor Board, and a decision was rendered by them on July 31, 1918. 
This fixed the rate per hour for shopmen, barn men, motormen, and 
conductors, The least skilled labor of a mechanical nature was paid 
42 cents per hour, while motormen and conductors began at 38 cents, 
and after one year’s service were to receive 42 cents. A higher 
wage was paid to machinists, painters, and armature winders, being 
514 cents per hour. This award was to continue for the duration of 
the war, with right to ask for adjustments not sooner than six months 
after February 1, 1919. Since the War Labor Board had gone out of 
existence, the complainants referred their case to the State industrial 
court, while the company relied on the contract of August, 1914. 
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The court held that the contract of 1914 was not effective, and took 
into consideration the various elements involved in the case. Among 
these was considerable variety in skill and responsibility necessary 
for the performance of the various duties of the employees under 
consideration. The increase in cost of living was such that some of 
the workmen were unable to support their families without getting 
into debt or drawing on previous savings. Some did additional labor 
after having performed a full day’s work at their regular employment. 
Reference was made in the opinion to the decision in the Topeka 
Edison Co. case, noted in the May Review (pp. 52-54), as to the 
rights of workingmen to procure for themselves and their families 
“all the necessities and a reasonable share of the comforts of life.” 
The factors to be considered, as wages in the locality for like work, 
cost of living, skill, degree of responsibility, character of employ- 
ment, and qualifications of the individual employee were enumerated, 
as in the earlier case. 

A serious difficulty was found to exist in the lack of financial ability 
of the employer. It was pointed out, however, that the court had 
recently authorized an increase in the charges of the company which 
would probably considerably increase its earnings. The duty of the 
court to permit a fair return was touched upon, but it was declared 
“that wages to labor should be considered before dividends to the 
investor, and that a business which is unable to pay a fair rate of 
wage toits employees will eventually have to liquidate.” The industry 
was said to be essential, but its conduct necessitates the payment 
of such wages as would retain competent services. The situation was 
held to involve a threat of industrial strike, disorder and waste. It 
was felt, therefore, that the court should establish a wage scale, which 
was, however, restricted “to such employees of the respondent as are 
actually bona fide residents of the State of Kansas, and whose work is 
located wholly or principally within said State.” The scale was to 
come into effect on the 1st day of May, 1920, and to continue in 
force for a period of six months, or until changed by agreement of 
the parties with the approval of the court. The following is the 
new wage scale: 


Motormen and conductors: 


MINS diss 65068 S tls pe ddees ceden case. 45 cents per hour. 
Sn PUIIIINONs d5 5th. 2:08) Lidaieed tb dececas --0. 48 cents per hour. 
IRIS dis cil ckidttld okie a Gaaleed sbi cn oe 51 cents per hour. 
aie ttcn as se endcecnrcantsecteces 55 cents per hour. 
RE EL RE I ee 55 cents per hour. 
I 230s a ca coks sec ccé Seecdiecesedcs 45 cents per hour. 
I Sere hs xtc eiliesd te dm « cowie gisisle de nid lebic bua 60 cents per hour. 
60h Gabe enionbhdqdin® cntesheons we 45 cents per hour. 
i ca cade cbans abibeccepewun 55 cents per hour. 
Gerpemters, SeceMm Cams... . 2.2.5.5... 20258 48 cents per hour. 
i Ee 6 son awauetncccacesoewssecan 55 cents per hour. 
Ey OGY Bis 25 adh is on og besides owes bais oid 50 3h 45 cents per hour. 
i ASL. 4. Ghis opa + ce mbiehsasie «-conane 55 cents per hour. 
Ee Balan» « « « dota te himabers< 40.48 op 45 cents per hour. 
TA ou da s' cavcls db cddbeccsccses .. 60 cents per hour. 
Armature winder he'pers.........................-.- 45 cents per hour. 
a Te ide obs iach « Lbs -hdte Gdieme blew ms <oi-- as 45 cents per hour. 
Headlight, tail-light and telephone men.............. $135 per month. 


All of said wages to be on the same basis heretofore existing as ta 
hours of labor and overtime. 
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Rise of Wages in British Industries. 


HILE no serious stoppage of work has actually taken place 
since the railway strike of September, 1919, with the ex- 
ception of the less disturbing molders’ strike ending in 

January, there have been numerous threats of such calamities 
and in two instances at least strikes have been narrowly averted 
through the tactful and dexterous handling of the situation by the 
Government. Inrecent weeks the scramble for increases in wages has 
become more acute—each industry watching every other industry’s 
efforts with apprehension lest its own advances should be surpassed 
by those granted to other workers. 

. It has become increasingly apparent also that the life of an agree- 
ment is to the last degree precarious. This is forcefully illustrated b 
the most recent demand of the railway men, noted elsewhere in this 
article, which was promulgsted exactly five days after the final 
signing in March of the eement arrived at in January. (See 
Montaty Lasor Review, March, 1920, pp. 16-25.) 

The dockers’ success in winning a favorable report (See MonTHLy 
LaBor Review, May, 1920, pp. 54 to 62) from the court of inquiry 
regarding their demand for a 16 shilling ($3.89, par) per day minimum 

articularly seems to have incited other industries whose workers 
ave perhaps felt superior to dock laborers as a class and who there- 
fore did not view with equanimity the advances recommended for 
the dockers. Dr. Arthur Shadwell has recently said that the fact 
that dock labor is in a very large proportion uncertain labor— 

* * * igs entirely overlooked in the claim that other industries not subject to 
the same disabilities are entitled to the same treatment as dockers. Railway men, in 
particular, enjoy the great benefit of regular, assured, and permanent employment. 
The comparison is thérefore fallacious, and furnishes no justification for tearing up a 
recent agreement concluded with all solemnity and infinite pains. 

But I fear that reason and equity have nothing to do with the systematic pushing 
of alternate claims, which resembles a game of endless leapfrog. It has long been 
evident that there is in the background a concerted plan of campaign for making it 
impossible to carry on certain large industries by a ceaseless series of progressive 
demands. The object is to bring about the collapse of the ‘‘capitalist system, ’? which 
is the first step toward the millenium. Agreements are merely obstacles to be ignored 
or smashed. And the worst of it is that those trade-union leaders who are honestly 
trying to get justice for the men and to keep the peace are sacrificed with the agree- 
ments they have concluded. They are placed in a humiliating and, indeed, impos- 
sible position. Their work is no sooner done than it is undone and has to be begun 
again. 

During March and April, the following advances were agreed upon: 

erage) | and shipbuilding trades, 3 shillings (73 cents, par) a 
week on April 1, and 3 shillings on June 1. 

Miners, 20 per cent, with a minimum of 2 shillings (48.7 cents, par) 
a day. 

Railway shopmen, 6 shillings ($1.46, par) a week. 

Road transport workers, 5 shillings ($1.22, par) a week. 

Agricultural laborers, 4 shillings (97.3 cents, par) a week. 

En ee. and steel workers, 40 per cent. 

Dockers, minimum of 16 shillings ($3.89, par) a day. 

The following claims are under negotiation: 

Cotton operatives, 60 per cent on current rates.’ 





1 This was reduced to 35 per cent on Apr. 29, but the employers would offer 25 per cent only. 
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Tramway workers, 10 shillings ($2.43, par) a week. 

Omnibus workers, 10 shillings ($2.43, par) a week. 

Builders (London), 1 shilling (24.3 cents, par) an hour. 

Postal workers, equivalent of prewar wages, with addition of 10 
shillings ($2.43,-par) a week. 

General workers, £1 ($4.87, par) a week. 

Shop assistants, at least 25 per cent. 

Railway men, £1 ($4.87, par) a week to all grades. 

The Labor Gazette for April gives an account of the increase in 
rates of wages in the chief industries of the United Kingdom, from 
July, 1914, to the end of February, 1920. The percentages of 
increases would, of course, be considerably enhanced had they 
included the advances of March and April, 1920, noted above. The 
following is a summary of the Gazette’s statement: 

There is still a wide diversity between the increases granted to various classes of 
workers as regards both the actual advance in weekly wages and the percentage 
increase on prewar rates. Insome cases, notably among skilled workmen in industries 
where the same flat rate advance has been applied to all adult workmen, the increase 
up to the end of February last was equivalent to only about 100 per cent, or less in 
some cases, on the prewar rate. On the other hand, in some other cases, particularly 
among the lower-paid grades in the same industries, the advances are equivalent to 
as much as 170 or 180 per cent on the prewar rates. While the information in the 
possession of the department is not sufficiently complete to enable the average per- 
centage increase for all industries and occupations to be calculated exactly, it is 
estimated, on the basis of the available data, that the average increase in weekly 
wages up to the end of February, 1920, was about 120 to 130 per cent on the prewar 
rates. As the length of the working week has been considerably reduced in the same 
period, the usual range of working hours in industry generally being about 44 to 48 
weekly, as compared with 48 to 60 before the war, the percentage increase in hourly 
rates would be substantially greater. 


Miners. 


HE Miner’s Federation of Great Britain, early in December last, 
as a preliminary to an appeal to Parliament, undertook a 
vigorous campaign of propaganda for nationalization of the coal 
mines, basing their plea on the majority report of the 1919 Sankey 
Coal Commission, but they did not i At in winning over public 
opinion to any great extent, and when on February 11, at the opening 
of the present session, a Labor member presented the case to Parlie- 
ment, the result of the ‘‘division’’ of the House was 64 for and 329 
against nationalization. 

A month later a special trades-union congress rejected by a decisive 
majority (nearly 4 to 1) a resolution in favor of trade-union action (a 
general strike) to compel the Government to nationalize the mines. 
The miners’ and engineers’ unions made up nine-tenths of the vote 
in favor of a strike. At this time Mr. Smillie, the miners’ president, 
and for many years their real leader, retired from active leadership 
on the plea of ill health, leaving Mr. Hodges, secretary of the federa- 
tion, in aggressive control. The miners having been defeated in 
their move before Parliament, and not having gained the support of 
their fellow trade unionists to their proposal to launch a general 
strike, now presented to the Government a demand for an immediate 
increase of wages of 3 shillings (73 cents, par) per day for all adult 
members of the federation, and half that amount for boys under 16 
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ears of age. The Government declined to accede to this demand 
ut made alternative offers as follows: 

1. A flat rate advance of 1s. 6d. (86.5 cents, par) a shift for men 
and 6d. (12.2 cents, par) for boys; or 

2. An increase of 20 per cent on the gross wages, excluding the 
war bonus and the ‘‘Sankey wage’’ (granted in 1919), 

A series of conferences resulted in the Government’s amended offe 
standing as follows: 

An advance shall be granted of 20 per cent on gross earnings (exclusive of war wage 
and Sankey wage), so, however, that no person of 18 years or upward shall receiv: 
a less advance than 2s. [48.7 cents, par] per shift wad or per day worked, no persv: 
under 18 years of age but not under 16 years of age a less advance than Is. [24.3 cent 
par] per shift worked or per day worked, and no person under 16 years of age a less 
advance than 9d. [18.3 cents, par] per shift worked or per day worked. The advanc 
shall apply to all classes of colliery workers employed in coal mines, or at the pithead 
of coal mines, whose wages have hitherto been regulated by the movement of wag« 
in the coal-mining industry, and shall take effect on and from March 12, 1920. 

The federation officials decided to submit this offer to a vote o! 
their members, and on April 16 the result was announced; 442,704 
members had voted for acceptance of the Government's offer, while 
377,569 had voted for a strike to enforce the original demand. The 
new terms, therefore, were accepted, and the first payment under 
them was made at the April 30-May 1 pay day. The advance is 
retroactive from March 12. The estimated cost of the concession 
is about £30,000,000 ($145,995,000, par) per annum, and it is prob- 
able that an advance in the price of coal will soon be made to meet 
this cost. 

Durmg the discussion of the miners’ demand it developed that 
public opinion quite generally admitted the justice of an increase 
to miners in view of recent advance made to other workers, notice- 
ably the engineers and railway men, but equally generally considered 
3s. (73 cents, par) a day an exorbitant demand. 

Statistics relating to mimers’ wages are conflicting and many of the 
calculations are made on contentious data. Mr Hodges is reported 
to have stated that the average wage per person employed in the 
mining industry in 1914 (including boys) was 6s. 6d. ($1.58, par) per 
shift. By the operation of the sliding scale which regulated wages 
according to selling prices of coal and by war wages granted in 1917 
and 1918 the average wage per day was about doubled, and in 1919 
the Sankey Coal Commission recommendation of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) 
per day increase was granted. The average number of shifts per 
week worked by the mimers is said to be a little over 5. By using 
an even 5 the average weekly rates of wages, roughly, would be: 


£ $s. d. 
ie eR i os tt cit; ook ce anne «ant ob 1 12 6 ( $7.91, par). 
Ee eal eas tenis Sl ate i en oa oe ROSS 9 oe ea aee 3 5 0 ($15.82, par). 
EE Wi tikes aM ches de dotie beade ote ia dee soe cke 3 15 0 ($18.25, par). 


The miners asked for 3s. (73 cents, par) per shift increase, which 
would have resulted in an average weekly rate of about £4 10s. 
($21.90, par), a figure somewhat higher than the reported average 
wage of a fitter or turner in the engineering trade, namely, £4 7s. 
($21.17, par) a week. It should be remembered, moreover, that in 
the first instance the average wage included the wages of boys. 
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The following comparative statements taken from the London 
‘Times would indicate that up to the time of this settlement in the 
matter of weekly advances the miner had fallen behind the engineer, 
the weekly advances since 1914 being as follows: ? 








Miners: 
Under sliding scale (approximately 3s. a shift).......-. P areewe sans 15s. Od. 
War wages (1s. 6d. a shift in 1917 and Is. 6d. in 1918, six payments 
ro, See eee aes ca kashankapanedcdsasesd evebe 18s. Od. 
Sankey wage (2s. a shift worked)........ EE Ee ils ob bia dbinare we LOs. Od. 
, ae ae Ai AS CB A, EE aE Dy PR EO £2 3s. 0d 
Engineers: 
Up to April, 1917........... StE So ccniehdipehbec A aie Diae ik Giada det soe 7s. Od. 
i POE 6 wiGe. ois ss sp peieties ee ie hs, eRe uous bmaks Cele coe a 5s. Od. 
NIE BER se oe ee Pee Pad Sam's +e as. Od. 
LE Le cI L5 5 Wis Lae Peces tls isk ws ted SEU Ud. Sows 5s. Od. 
ES Sing beth a Sen nlawdn bs dep abbeleee ye wands coll snes owe 3s. 6d. 
I a te anda ale 5s. Od. 
December, 1919......-.. aii. oa ee Sig tn ean as ook god bo ce vr'cthen 5s. Od. 
a OS 8 ee Fe eee ee eee d 6s. Od. 
dh i caties ho BEALS } <A MME < Gm dOnt «4 6b gh oA gibnie 4040) £1 19s. 6d. 


In addition, the engineer has a war bonus of 124 per cent on his 
total earnings (awarded October, 1917). Before the war the skilled 
engineer's rate was over 38s. ($9.25, par) per week, hence with the 
advances noted it is now some 87s. ($21.17, par), or a raise of 49s. 
($11.92, par), approximately, against the miners’ 43s. ($10.46, par). 
When the miners presented their demand of 3s. (73 cents, par) per 
shift to the Government, the prime minister declared that if the 
demand were conceded it “would knock the whole wage system of 
the country absolutely endways because it could not possibly end with 
the miners.” Thesettlement of a guaranteed minimum advance of 2s. 
(48.7 cents, par) per shift gives the miners a total advance of 53s. 
($12.89, par) per week over prewar rates, and the eflect upon the 
engineers who only get an advance of 49s. ($11.92, par) per week, 
including their recent raise of 6s. ($1.46, par) can not be foretold. 
In this connection it may be noted that the minority report of the 
Dockers Court of Inquiry (see Monrnuty Lanor Review for May, 
1920, pp. 54-62) quotes this remark of the prime minister in voicing 
the objection of its signers to the 16s. ($3.89, par) minimum recom- 
mended for dockers. 


Railwaymen’s New Demands. 


Par railwaymen’s standardization of wages agreement* with the 

Government, embodying a sliding scale arrangement based on 
the cost of living, which was effected last January, was completed 
and signed on March 20. But whatever feeling of satisfaction and 
security may have accrued to the public thereby was of short duration, 
for on March 25 Mr. J. H. Thomas, the general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, wrote to Sir Eric Geddes, minister of transport, 








2 Value of £1 ~f we $4.866; 1s., 24.3 cents; 1d., 2 cents. 
3See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, March, 1920, pp. 16-25. 
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inclosing the following resolution “‘ unanimously passed”’ by his execu- 
tive committee: 


That this executive committee having taken into consideration the effect of the 
sliding scale on the wages of our members and recognizing the serious position they are 
placed in from a wages point of view in relation to other industries, decides immediately 
to approach the Minister of Transport with the object of reviewing the position. 


Following this letter a series of demands and amended demands 
were made to the Central Wages Board,’ culminating April 6, when the 
National Union of Railwaymen applied to the board for an increase 
of £1 ($4.87, par) a week to all their members covered by the national 
settlement, with a further explanation the following day that locomo- 
tive men, whose wages had been standardized in August, 1919, were 
included in this demand, and that all previous demands were cancelled. 

The Central Wages Board held meetings on April 9 and 13, and, 
according to the Railway Review of April 16, agreed that in accord- 
ance with the sliding scale locomotive men whose wages were fixed in 
August, 1919, when the cost of living was 115 per cent above normal 
should receive advances of — 

One shilling (24.3 cents, par) a week from November, 1919, when 
the cost of living was 120 per cent above normal. 

A further 1s. a week from December, when the cost of living 
increase Was 125 per cent. 

A further 1s. a week from March, 1920, when the cost of living 
increase Was 130 per cent. 

It was also agreed that other grades (than locomotive men) under 
the agreement effected in January should be granted an increase of 
ls. a week owing to the increase above normal of 5 per cent in the 
cost of living, from 125 to 130 per cent. 

The consideration of the demand of £1 ($4.87, par) a week increase 
was postponed until another meeting to be held if possible before the 
end of the month. 

It was further agreed that as a special case the board should meet 
again when the Statistics as to the cost of living on May 1 should be 
available. This departure from the exact terms of the agreement (a 
review every three months) was understood to be entirely exceptional 
and due to the rise in the price of bread (from 9d. to is. (18.3 cents to 
24.3 cents, par) for a 4-Ib. loaf) on April 12 owing to the Government’s 
partial withdrawal of the bread subsidy on Aprili. Thisrise in prices, 
it was held, is not an ordinary market fluctuation. 

The National Wages Board, which is the court of appeal from the 
decisions of the Central Wages Board, has held a meeting to discuss 
matters of procedure, and it is probable that the £1 ($4.87, par) 
demand will be referred to it later on. 

Mr. C. T. Cramp, the industrial secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, in the course of a speech on April 18, as reported in the 
press, said: 

The position of our latest demand for an increase on the standard rate is not generally 
understood. We made a settlement early this year which standardizes the conditions 
of railwaymen all over Great Britain, and the case of Ireland is now being considered. 
Within that settlement was a provision for a sliding scale based on the cost of living, as 


shown in the figures set out in the Board of Trade Labor Gazette, but that particular 
question must not be confused with the £1 [$4.87, par]demand. Although the settle- 





8 See MONTHLY LABoR REVIEW, March, 1920, pp. 16-25. 
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ment is of comparatively recent date, it must be remembered that it was accepted by 
a delegate meeting under protest, those words being explicitly included in the resolu- 
tion, and it was only with the idea of obtaining the principle of standardization that 
they were aecepted at all. 

Now that we have settled the principle so far as standardization of conditions is 
concerned, we deem it a right thing to make a demand to raise the standard rate. 
The acceptance of the Government’s offer to the miners gave an increase of 2s. [48.7 
cents, parj)aday. The recommendation of the industrial court, which inquired into 
the dockers’ conditions, will involve a standard rate of 16s. [$3.89, parjaday. When 
we made a settlement for locomotive men last August it was made, not merely on the 
cost of living which then obtained, but was intended to be a just recognition of the 
skill and responsibility which is possessed by: locomotive men, and precisely the same 
in the other grades, except that we never considered they obtained what they were 
en titled to. 

Now that these changes are taking place in connection with wage rates in other 
industries it is clearly the duty of railwaymen to see that their rates are also advanced, 
and that is why the £1 ($4.87, par] increase is asked for. That is why it will be reso- 
lutely pushed forward. You can not in these days separate one industry from another 
in a way that was possible afew yearsago. Negotiations become national and public. 
Parliament is always interested, and when the working classes realize that all questions 
of wages and hours affecting large industries are matters of national concern, they 
naturally desire that the standard of life shall, as faras possible, be equalized as between 
the various sections. 


The acceptance of the January agreement ‘under protest,’’ noted 
above, may be quoted later on by the miners who accepted the Gov- 
ernment’s offers on April 16 in accordance with a rather narrow 
majority vote of theirmembers. In fact evidences of dissatisfaction 
have already appeared in Wales and other mining sections. 

Mr. Cramp’s statement that the locomotive men’s settlement in 
August, 1919, was made not merely owing to the cost of living which 
then obtained but was intended as a recognition of the skill and 
responsibility of the men, is along the lines followed by the industrial 
court in establishing the amount of the award to the engineering 
trades in March. The court expressed the views that while during 
the exceptional circumstances of the war it was proper to take into 
account the cost of living as the principal determinant of wages, other 
considerations now arise. They held that the remuneration of the 
workpeople should, now that the war is over, depend on the value 
of the work done, that the value of the work done depends on the 
state of the market and that the market for engineering products at 
this time is in a state of exceptional activity, hence they decided upon 
an advance of 6s. ($1.46, par) a week, one-half to become due on 
April 1 and one-half on June 1. 


London Building Trade Operatives. 


A FURTHER hindrance to meeting the very acute housing short- 
age in London was forecast on April 14, when the London Dis- 

trict Council of the National Federation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives sent to the London Master Builders’ & Alhed Industries Asso- 
ciation a formal four months’ notice to terminate the agreement on 
working rules which was made between the two bodies last February. 
The agreement as it stands provides that subject to certain excep- 
tions the standard rates for skilled building-trade workers shall be 
(as of May 1) 2s. 04d. (49.7 cents, par) an hour and for laborers 1s. 
9d. (42.6 cents, par). The new rates which if granted would come 
into force on August 15 are stated to be 3s. (73 cents, par) an hour 
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and 2s. 9d. (66.9 cents, par) per hour, respectively. -As the agreed 
working hours for builders are 464 a week in summer and 44 in 
winter the new demand would amount, if conceded in full, to an 
addition of over £2 ($9.73, par) a week to the wages of the workers. 

A Londen builder commenting on this demand in a letter to the 
Times says: 


* 


* * the cost of houses to be erected under the various “housing schemes’ ’ in 
the metropolitan area has been ascertained to be about £1,150 ($5,596.48, par] per 
house at present prices. Hali of this cost may roughly be taken to be for materials 
and half for labor. With this 50 per cent increase of wages the additional cost per 
house will be some £280 ($1,362.62, par], making a total of £1,430 [$6,959.10], but as 
there will doubtless be a sympathetic advance in cost of materials it would not be 
unreasonable to anticipate that the eventual cost of each house may reach £1.600 
$7,786.40, par]. The county council proposes borrowing the money to pay for these 

ouses at 54 per cent. The ecenomic rent, therefore, would seem to work out at £92 
$447.72, par] per annum. 





Dockers’ Agreement. 


At A meeting of the negotiating committees of the National 

Council of Port Labor Employers and of the National Workers’ 
Federation held in London on April 19, 1920, the port employers 
agreed to accept ‘‘as a whole’’ the majority report of the Dockers’ 
Court of Inquiry, a summary of which appeared in the May, 1920, 
issue of the Monrury Lasor Review (pp. 54 to 62). The workers 
had previously accepted the report, and at this meeting it was further 
agreed that a joint committee of both sides should be set up to work 
out and settle the followimg essential details arising out of the report: 


1. To whom does the report apply—/(a) grades of men and (b) ports. 
2. Settlement of differentials. 

3. Basis of revision of piecework rates. 

4. Safeguards—observance of hours of working and other agreemeats. 


At the close of the conference the following further statement was 
issued by the committees: 


Points of difference arising thereafter on the definition of grades and sections of 
workers, and details of working and in the actual carrying out of the agreement to be 
settled by submission to an independent arbitrator, agreed upon between the parties, 
his decision to be final, and accepted by both sides, or by some other effective method 
to be mutually agreed upon, the object in view being the stoppage of sectional strikes, 


The Times (London) of April 20 comments as follows: 


Stress should be laid on the fact that the employers have accepted the majority 
report ‘‘as a whole.”’ The dockers’ representatives signed it, and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation accepted it ‘‘as a whole.’? The point is important, for the 
report was as much a report on output as on wages. It recommended the establish- 
ment of a national minimum wage of 16s. [$3.89, par] a day, but it made this recom- 
mendation “on the footing that the hopes held out on behalf of the men of increased 
output shall not be frustrated.’’ One of the questions referred to the new joint com- 
mittee is ‘“safeguards—observance of hours of working and other agreements.”’ It 
would be invidious, in view of the admirable temper which has so far prevailed on 
both sides, to attempt to prejudge the decisions of the joint committee on this ques- 
tion. But the dependence of the new minimuin wage on good timekeeping and con- 
scientious work should be kept in mind at every stage in the negotiation of what has 
been called the ‘‘dockers’ charter.”’ 
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Greater Output in Industry. 


HE British Government has set up a committee with the follow- 
ing terms of reference: ‘To consider and advise as to the best 

means of securing the greatest possible production consistent with the 
permanent well- being of industry and of the employ ers and the wi rk- 
people engaged therein.” The committee consists of an independe: 
chairman, two employers, two labor representatives, and two Govern- 
ment smniniaidtires. all of these being “permanent,” and in addi- 
tion there will be two representatives “appointed by the employers 
and two by the workpeople to represent any particular trade which 
may be under consideration by the committee. The trade repre- 
sentatives will leave the committee when the inquiry has been com- 
pleted so far as regards their particular trade and representatives of 
other trades will take their places. 

The ministry of labor after consultation with the National Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organizations and with the ps arliamentary 
committee of the Trades-Union Congress appointed the “ perm: nent’ 
members of the committee, and is now in communication with the 
National Industrial Council for the Building Trade, which is the first 
trade to which it is proposed to give consideration reyarding the 
appointment of “‘temporary’’ representatives to act during the time 
of such consideration. 

The chairman of the committee is Sir Stephenson Kent, K. C. B., 
director general of munitions labor supply, 1916-1918, and controller 
general of civil demobilization and resettlement, 1918-19, who came 
to America on a Government mission in 1917. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Minimum Wages for Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers. 


District of Columbia. 


N ACCOUNT of the conference called by the Minimum Wage 
Board of the District of Columbia to meet on February 3, 
1920, for the purpose of recommending a minimum wage for 

women employees in hotels and restaurants, apartment houses, clubs, 

and hospitals, was given in the March issue of the Monruty LaBor 

Review (pp. 132-136). Subsequently the board issued an order 

(M. W. B. Order No. 4), dated March 26, effective May 26, fixing 

the amount recommended by the conference, namely $16.50 per 

week, as the minimum wage for the workers affected. The text of 
the order is as follows: 





The Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia does hereby order that— 

1. No person, firm, association, or corporation shall employ a woman or minor girl 
in any hotel, lodging house, apartment house, club, restaurant, cafeteria, or other 
place where food is sold to be consumed on the premises or in any hospital, at a rate 
of wages of less than 344 cenis per hour, $16.50 per week, or $71.50 per month. This 
shall not be construed to include nurses in training. 

2. When bona fide meals are furnished by the employer to any woman or minor girl 
employed in the establishments named in section | of this order as part payment of 
the wages of such employee, not more than 30 cents per meal may be deducted by 
such employer from the weekly wage of such employee. A record shall be kept of 
the number of meals furnished each woman and minor girl per week and of the deduc- 
tions made from the weekly wage for the same; otherwise the full minimum wage rate 
shall be paid in cash. 

3. When lodging is furnished by the employer to any woman or minor girl employed 
in the establishments named in section 1 of this order as part payment of the wages 
of such employee not more than $2 per week shall be deducted by such employer from 
the weekly wage of such employee. 

4. Tips and gratuities shall not be construed as part of the legal minimum wage. 

This order shall become effective sixty (60) days from date hereof. 


Saskatchewan. 


THE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan has issued as its 

fourth order regulations governing female employees in hotels, 
and refreshment rooms.! The order fixes the maximum hours of 
labor at 48 per week unless by special permission in writing. No 
work period is to end between 12 midnight and 7 a.m. The mini- 
mum wage for experienced workers is $14 per week, a three months’ 
learning period to be permitted at a rate not under $12 per week. 
No female under 16 is to be employed, nor any female under 18 to 
work after 8 p. m. Records of names, hours worked, and wages 
earned are to be kept. Meals are to be reckoned at not more than 
$5.25 per week for 21 meals, and where lodging is furnished, $2.50 is 
the maximum charge for full seven days. it aprons or caps are 
required, they must be furnished, laundered, and kept in repair by 
the employer. The customary regulations as to cleanliness, drinking 
water, lighting, ventilation, toilet rooms, wash basins, etc., are em- 
bodied in the order. 


1 Earlier orders were noted in the MonTHLY Labor REvViEW for December, 1919, p. 266. 
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COOPERATION AND PROFIT SHARING. 





Aims and Possibilities of the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Movement. 


By FLORENCE E. PARKER. 


ties—possibilities, however, which have as yet scarcely begun 

to be realized. The movement is growing rapidly, but it will 
reach its greatest opportunity for development only when it controls 
the sources of its supplies. Under the present system of distribution, 
the retail cooperative store is absolutely dependent upon the whole- 
salers, jobbers, manufacturers, and producers, all operating on the 
profit basis to which the cooperative movement is opposed. 
Cooperative leaders have long understood this difficult position 
and have looked forward to the cooperative undertaking i the 
consumers, step by step, of the successive stages—wholesaling, 
manufacture, transportation—backward toward and including the 
primary source of supply, the land. They hope for the time 
when cooperation will be substituted for competition and the 
needs of man, economic and social, will be supplied, not for profit 
but for use, by the organized consumer. This is an ambitious pro- 
gram, but the program of the movement, though not often formu- 
lated, has always been ambitious. The original Rochdale pioneers 
with their tiny shop in Toad Lane aimed to do no less than “ proceed 
to arrange the powers of production, distribution, education, and 
covernment; or, in other words, to establish a self-supporting home 
colony of united interests.”’ 

Because of its inherent possibilities, and because of the fact that it 
is being recognized more and more as a means of relief from our present 
industrial and economic ills, the cooperative movement deserves con- 
sideration. Under these circumstances it becomes important to 
know whether, and if so in what way, the cooperative is an improve- 
ment on the competitive system; whether the movement is capable 
of performing all those social and industrial functions that it is its 
avowed aim to undertake; what is the position of labor in the system; 
and what the universal application of the system would involve. It 
is impossible, of course, to review the subject exhaustively in a short 
article, but an attempt is made here to touch briefly upon the im- 
portant points. 


io consumers’ cooperative movement is one of vast posure 


Democratic Aspect of Cooperation. 


HE first claim to favorable consideration made by the coopera- 
tive movement lies in the fact that cooperation is the embodi- 
ment of industrial democracy. Membership is voluntary and 
open to all. Shares are of low denomination and may usually 
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be paid for in installments. At meetings each member has one 
vote and no more, regardless of the amount of stock held. Jy 
order to insure comparative equality in the financial status 0! 
members, the number of shares that may be held by any one mem- 
ber is limited. Capital receives interest at no more than a leg;| 
rate, it being the cooperator’s idea that the owner of capital shoul 
receive a fair price for the use of his money, but no more than 4 
fair price. The possessor of a great deal of money therefore ha 
no more power in the affairs of the society and no higher status than 
his poorer fellow member. In the cooperative movement all are 
on the same footing. It has been said that the motive power o! 
the movement is the man and not his money, and this principle is 
logically extended to every part of the movement, federations as 
well as retail societies. No financial group can obtain a controlling 
interest in the cooperative society; and a society can increase it- 
power over the policy and operations of the cooperative wholesale 
society only by increasing its membership. On the other hand, al! 
the economy which results from the combination of a large numbe: 
of industrial operations under one management is obtained under the 
cooperative system through the method of federating societies fo: 
the purposes of wholesale trading and manufacture. 


Cooperative v. Competitive System. 


THE distinguishing feature of the cooperative system is that it 
exists for the common good. All land or buildings acquired 
become the common property of all the members. Every economy 
in manufacture and distribution, and every advance in efficiency or 
improvement in machinery benefits every member, instead of going to 
swell the profits of some one person. 

It is obvious that the attainment of the aims of the movement on 
a universal scale means a readjustment of our entire economic system. 
However, it will probably be admitted that there is room for improve- 
ment in present conditions, particularly those under which distribu- 
tion is carried on. Certain eens have grown up under the present 
system which cooperation would correct. 

Our present distributive system has become extremely complex, 
due partly to subdivision of effort. (This subdivision has been éarried 
to such lengths that even the vegetables bought by the housewife may 
have passed through the hands of as many as five different middlemen 
after leaving the farmer.’ Each of these middlemen adds to the cost 

rice a further charge to cover his expense of handling and a profit for 
faa elf, and in some cases to cover expense incurred by submitting the 
article to certain operations, tending to enhance its attractiveness 
but adding nothing to its value. It does not necessarily follow of 
course that the elimination of a middleman means a reduction of 
cost price to the consumer. It may often be true that subdivi- 
sion makes for a greater real economy than would a system of more 
direct trading between the farmer and housewife. Nevertheless, 
distinction should be made between the subdivision that means a 
real service performed and that which simply adds to the cost. One 








1U. S. popactenant of Agriculture, Bul. No. 267: Methods of wholesale distribution of fruit on large 
markets, 1915, p. 22. 
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practice existing under the prone system, which is utterly to be 
condemned, is that of ‘‘resales within the trade’ for purely specu- 
lative purposes. Cooperation would reduce to a minimum the inter- 
mediary agencies between producer and consumer by eliminating ail 
unnecessary middlemen. 

Probably one of the greatest sources of waste and one which 
burdens the consumer unnecessarily is the great duplication of retail 
selling machinery. The committee on markets, prices, and costs 
of the New York State Food Investigating Commission found that 
New York City had one store to about every 250 persons.? The 
existence of a dozen little shops where three would suffice to supply 
the needs of the community means, of course, that the price to 
the consumer must be large enough to cover the overhead expenses 
and profit of the superfluous nine. The cooperative system 
would eliminate this multiplicity. English statistics show that 
while the movement has grown, the number of societies tends to 
decrease slightly from year to year, due to the amalgamation of 
societies to avoid overlapping of the field of activities. 

Under the competitive system, the consumer’s wants are sup- 
plied by dealers whose interests are directly opposed to those of the 
consumer, whose motive is profit, and who have no direct interest 
in keeping the quality of the article up or in keeping the price down, 
so long as they make a profit. 

Under that system the dealer or manufacturer does not confine 
himself to the supplying of articles which the consumer needs and 
wants. By campaigns of advertising he familiarizes the public with 
his commodity and creates a desire often where there is no real need 
for the article. The advertising cost must be covered by the ultimate 
price to the purchaser. At present also the purchaser has no assur- 
ance that the article he buys is of the quality he supposes it to be. 

Under the cooperative system there is no advertising, and since 
no profit is involved, there is no incentive and consequently no 
attempt to induce the customer to purchase anything he does not 
want. And he has the assurance of quality in his purchase, since 
no one has any interest in deceiving him on this point. Only those 
articles are manufactured which members ask for. Each mem- 
ber, through his vote, can express his preference or disapproval of 
any articles furnished. 

To the cooperator the motive underlying the present distributive 
system—profit—is wrong. He believes that the remedy is the 
management of the processes of distribution, manufacture, and 
production by the consumer, in the interests of the consumer. Under 
these conditions, the motive of gain being absent, all of the evils 
that now face the consumer—high prices (in the sense of being 
more than the article is worth), poor quality, adulteration, short 
weight, and waste in distribution—would disappear 


Production by the Consumer. 


puat it is possible for the consumers’ cooperative movement to 
control all the stages involved in the production of the article 
handled by the cooperative store and do it successfully has ‘been 





2 New York State Food Investigating Commission, Report of committee on markets, prices, and costs 
(Aug. 1, 1912), p. 7. 
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demonstrated in England. There the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society manufactures for the retail store such things as textiles, 
clothing, boots and shoes, cutlery, ironware, soap, tobacco, jams, 
pickles, vinegar, lard, bacon, cocoa, paints, and brushes. The wheat 
that goes into the manufacture of the cooperative flour is largely 
grown on the wholesale society’s own land in Canada, and is trans- 
ported to England in the society’s own ships. The society owns and 
works about 30,000 acres of land in England, and its policy is said to 
be to buy up every acre of tillable land offered for sale in England. 
The situation in England is described thus: 

The cooperative consumer of jam or tea or boots is using what was produced in a 
factory owned and controlled by himself (and other cooperators) and distributed by 
his own agents. There is no manufacturer, merchant, commercial traveler, or dealer 
beyond himself and his own employees. There is no one buying at a low price to 
sell at a higher one, as is seen when the transactions from manufacturer to retail 
purchaser are carefully analyzed. True, there may be a “‘surplus’’ between the 
charge made by the manufacturing society and its total expenses of management; if 
so, this is returned to the purchaser. Hence, “profits as understood by the ordinary 
economist have no existence in the cooperative movement.’’? (Catherine Webb: 
Industrial Cooperation, pp. 39 and 40.) 


That cooperative manufacture even in England covers only a 
limited field is evident. The wholesale society manufactures only 
articles for which there is a demand from its members and these it 
manufactures only for its members, not for the open market. In 
other words it manufactures a limited number of articles, for a known 
market. The fields of agriculture and the broader industries, such 
as mining, construction, and transportation have hardly been touched 
upon. Whether the movement could successfully be applied to 
these fields is a matter for conjecture. It is argued, however, that 
if the field of cooperative effort has hitherto been limited it is because 
the membership of the movement has been limited. Its members 
are predominantly of the working classes, and it must therefore 
supply those things which the working classes demand. The con- 
tention is that if within the movement were included all classes of 
society the movement would be compelled to undertake the supply 
of the wants of all classes whatever those wants might be. 


Position of Labor Under Cooperation. 


T IS admitted that one of the most important questions to-day 
is that of the adjustment of the conflicting interests of employer 
and employee. Anything that will accomplish this is deserving of 
the most thoughtful consideration. What cooperation offers in 
this respect can best be shown by the English experience. 

With the growth of the movement, members of the cooperative 
societies, themselves, in most cases, employees, have in their capacity 
of cooperators, become large employers of labor—in 1918 the 
societies belonging to the English Cooperative Union employed a 
total of 164,383 persons. Thus has developed a most interesting 
situation which one writer has described as follows: 

Cooperators have been faced with the labor problem in a double position. In 
their own lives, and in the factories and shops in which they work, in their tradi- 


tions and their ideals, they belong to labor, and take naturally the standpoint of 
the employed and wage earner; in the cooperative society and factory, as cooperates. 
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they have been forced to look at the same problems through the eyes of the employer 
and wage payer. (Leonard Woolf: Cooperation and the Future of Industry, p. 65.) 

The same writer, though admitting that there may still be co- 
operative factories in England in which “the wages paid are disgrace- 
fully low, the hours long, and the general conditions unsatisfactory,” 
nevertheless declares that— 

If you take the movement as a whole, there can not be the slightest doubt that the 
level of conditions of employment within it is higher than it is outside. All over 
the country cooperative societies will be found to be leading the way in the matter 


of fair wages and short hours, and this has been true of the movement from the earliest 
time. (Leonard Woolf: Cooperation and the Future of Industry, p. 66.) 


Furthermore it is stated that the impulse toward the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the employee in the movement has come 
from Within and not from without the movement. 

Not only has the trade-union been recognized by the cooperative 
movement as the proper spokesman and champion of the employees 
but many of the societies require their employees to be trade- 
unionists. The — taken by the trade-unionists toward their 
cooperative employer is shown by the following: 

An ardent trade-unionist, an employee of a cooperative society, once said to the 
writer: ‘‘Of course there’s a difference between the relations of an employee to a 
capitalist employer and those of an employee to a cooperative employer. The object 
of the fir8t is to smash his employer, for the only way to argue with capitalism is to 
knock it on the head. But Prestically no cooperative employee wants to smash 
cooperation ; it’s almost as much in the interests of the employee to spread cooperation 
as it is in the interests of the cooperator.’’ These are strong words, but they show 
that the cooperative commonwealth was not altogether a dream. The difference in 
the relations, noticed by the trade-unionist, is due solely to the fact that the coopera- 
tive employee feels that, in a broad sense, his interests as a worker will be pertnctee 
by the workers who are members of the society. That is the practical value of the 
democratic constitution which we examined in the last chapter. The whole of in- 
dustry is very far from being cooperative; it will be a long time bejore the whole 
community are cooperators; and many cooperative employees are themselves not 
members of the movement. But the time has already come when the worker can at 
least feel that his interests are represented by a large body of workers in the member- 
ship of every society. There is in fact already to some extent a balance of power in 
the cooperative control of industry. That is why while the relations of labor to 
capital inevitably result in ‘class warfare,’’ class wariare between cooperators and 
labor is inconceivable. (Leonard Woolf: Cooperation and the Future of Industry, 


p. 75.) 
Cooperation as a Universal System. 


S TO whether cooperation will ever become universal, students of 
the subject differ. Theoretically, there seems to be no reason 
why the movement should not modify its structure and organiza- 
tion so as to include within its limits all forms of activity. However, 
since affiliation with the movement is entirely a voluntary matter 
it is doubtful if cooperation would ever become absolutely universal. 
The scope and limitations of cooperation have been well summed up 
in a recent book * on the subject: 

“The basis of the membership is a human being, pure and simple. 
Potentially, membership includes all society—it is all-inclusive. 
Consumers’ cooperation is essentially a social movement, for the 
interests it represents permeate all society.’ The author of this 
book thinks, however, that cooperation being voluntary with. the 





8 Albert Sonnichsen: Consumers’ Cooperation, New York, MacMillan Co., 1919. 
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individual, will never wholly supplant private enterprise. While 
theoretically it would accomplish the complete socialization of 
industry, there would always be an opportunity for ‘‘the private 
capitalist who could, or thought he pln » 4 carry on business in com- 
petition with the socialized industry,’ for the inventor, and for the 
man with originality and individuality in creative work. Coopera- 
tion “is based on the happiness, the free will, of the individual. It 
desires to include no one it can not benefit. When cooperation has 
spread just so far as it can benefit human beings it will stop, and 
be perfectly content to stop.” 





Russian Cooperative Movement. 


By A. J. ZELENKO. 


Questions as to what statements are true are difficult to 

answer. Many of the things that are being said are, to a 
certain extent, true; in some parts of Russia these things may have 
happened, but one can not definitely credit them as applying to 
Russia in general. Those who travel through a country are im- 
pressed only by the things which they have come to observe, so that 
a particular occurrence may often present various aspects, according 
to the viewpoint of the person observing it. Such observations are, 
of necessity, only surface observations. The undercurrents in the 
life of a country present an entirely different aspect. 

Russia is about two and a half times as large = tne United States, 
and fully 93 per cent of its population is engaged in agricultural 

ursuits, leaving only about 7 per cent for the urban population. 

n Russia the people live in old settlers’ communities. ie farms 
are not scattered all over the country at long range from one another. 
The people there were naturally drawn together and they settled in 
groups, mainly for self-protection, because the severe winters, the 
vast stretches of waste country, danger of wild animals, and attack 
from Mongolian tribes in the olden times, were all elements to bring 
the people together. 

Another fact to be taken into consideration is that throughout 
that vast Russian country the means of transportation has always 
been very poor, and the people of each villa ave been compelled 
to fill their own needs—su hy their own food, weave and make their 
own clothing, and create almost every article necessary for their own 
daily life and work. They did not feel so much the need of the things 
produced by the city, because they were situated so far away from 
the manufacturing centers. Even now there are small communities 
in Siberia whose inhabitants can not reach the larger settlements 
without traveling for from two to six days at a time, and so these 
communities live just for themselves, producing everything to meet 
their daily wants. And the result is that approximately 37 per cent 
of all material used is made by the artisans working throughout 
the rural portions of the country. 


SF Question TS concerning Russia are numerous and conflicting. 
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From one point of view this communal self-preservation has been 
beneficial to Russia. The merchant class developed only weakly, 
and big industry has not been well organized. Private capital is not 
strong in Russia as it is in Europe where a greater percentage of the 
a live in large communities. In olden times, when the peasants 
needed wood they would meet, organize into a small group called an 
artel, and go together into the forests to cut it. Each artel would 
elect 1ts own foreman to take charge of the work, and to divide the 

roeceeds among the members according to their respective labors. 
n a similar way. the fishermen along the seacoasts established artel 
fisheries, the farmers brought their dairy products together and 
founded artel creameries, and the men of the northern villages each 
year formed artels for their trip to the south to help in the reaping 
of the harvests. Thus it was in many other lines of the peasants’ 
agricultural and industrial activity, and whenever a new enterprise 
was undertaken the spirit of cooperation was always present. And 
so by looking back over a thousand years it is found that cooperatives, 
im primitive form, have always existed in Russia. 

Russia the old feudal system left all power in the hands of the 
nobility, which represented the mterests of the large landowners, 
and private commercial enterprise was so little developed that there 
was not much competition to be met in the organization of primitive 
cooperative undertakings. When in 1863 the peasants received 
their freedom and were no longer the slaves of the nobility, cooperative 
societies—based on the old natural group or artel enterprises, but 
now backed by modern methods and the possibility of establishing 
duly registered societies—sprang up and began to grow like muslhi- 
rooms. In 1865 the first cooperative society, with written resolutions 
and by-laws, was organized; in 1874 there were 353 such societies ; 
in 1917 the number had grown to 59,753; and in 1918 there were 
about 50,000 individual societies. In that same year there were 
twenty million members of the cooperative movement, the majority 
of whom were householders, and, with their families, brought the 
total number of cooperators in Russia to about one hundred millions. 
Their power is shown by the fact that after the great war, and during 
a time of civil war and a great lack in the means of transportation, 
the cooperative societies in 1918 had a turnover of 10,000,000,000 
rubles ($5,150,000,000, par), which surely demonstrates their ability 
to buy and dispose of merchandise among the members of the cooper- 
a societies even during that most trying period in the history of 

ussia. 


Types of Russian Cooperatives. 


(THERE are four types of cooperative enterprises in Russia: The 
consumers’, producers’, savings or credit, and insurance coop- 
erative societies. 


Consumers’ Societies. 


Usually the consumers’ cooperative society is undertaken because 
of the villagers’ dissatisfaction over the prices and quality of the 
oods furnished by the village grocer. Perhaps they know also that 
e people of the adjoining vill age have a cooperative store and are 
already receiving dividends. ie villagers apply to the regional 
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union, an organizer js sent to their village, statutes are discussed, 
by-laws approved, and a new society is born. 

Sometimes societies have failed because they did not have money 
enough to compete with small private enterprises in the villages, and 
did not wish to join in the union of societies. Sometimes, too, they 
selected some dishonest salesman who took advantage of the people. 
When these societies came to realize that they really atodod the 
sustaining aid of other societies, and that they would benefit by 
mutual help, they jomed the regional unions mentioned before, 
where the representatives of the respective societies in a certain 
region or county came together for buying. Each of these regional 
unions may be composed of 10, 20, or even 1000 societies. There 
has never been a failure of any such union. The shares belong to 
the societies, but not to individual members, and are taken in pro- 
portion to the membership of the retail societies. Altogether there 
are about 500 regional unions, and some of them, like the Union of 
Siberian Cooperative Unions (‘‘Zakoopsbyt’’), the Petrograd Whole- 
sale, the Don-Kubon-Terek Union, and others, are very powerful 
societies, which build and conduct their own factories. They manu- 
facture soap from fats, they make butter and cheese in large dairies, 
conduct shoe and tobacco factories, and sell these products back to 
their own members, the small village societies. Besides this work, 
they each year set aside enough money from the profits to maintain 
a corps of instructors and experts in many fields of educational work 
for the benefit of their members. 

The regional consumers’ unions merge again into a central whole- 
sale union in Moscow, called the All-Russian Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Societies, which was organized in 1898. In 1918 its mem- 
bership consisted of 500 federations, comprising 40,000 local societies 
and about 12,000,000 individual members. iring that year its 
capital amounted to 100,000,000 rubles ($51,500,000, par), and its 
turnover was 2,000,000,000 rubles ($1,030,000,000, par). This union 
operates flour mills, candy, shoe, tobacco, soap, sirup, chemical and 
match factories, refrigerator plants, and fisheries, valued at 
800,000,000 rubles ($412,000,000, par). 


Producers’ Societies. 


Since 93 per cent of the population is rural, it will be easily under- 
stood that many types of producers’ societies were formed for the 
purpose of disposing of the respective yield of each agricultural 
activity. Thus there are producers’ societies for the marketing of 
ee hemp, flax, timber, furs, fish, ete. Ge pie 

e next step is the organization of a group of societies into a 
union. According to their various specialties, the producers’ unions 
are also organized into central bodies such as the Central Egg, Union 
of Siberian Creamery Associations, Central Hemp, Central Flax, 
Central Lumber, Central Truck Gardeners, Central Potato Starch 
Producers, etc. 

Even before the beginning of the Great War, about 60 per cent of 
the Russian butter sold abroad belonged to the cooperative unions; 
about 40 per cent of all the eggs were marketed by cooperative socie- 
ties; and about 75 per cent of all the flax, as well as about 60 per 
cent of the hemp, was grown by cooperators. 
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The latest consolidation is that of the various small artisans in the 
rural districts, and even in the cities, into artels of shoemakers, 
makers of clayware, toy makers, felt makers, hardware producers, 
and other small craftsmen, who have organized their own respective 
producers’ societies, and now combine in the central artisan union 
called ‘‘Kustar Union.” Since the Russian cooperative credit 
unions came to the assistance of the artisans, the latter have been 
greatly helped in their competition with private concerns, for they 
can obtain the necessary credit from the bank to purchase raw mate- 
rials and can commission the bank to sell the finished products, 
receiving in advance about 80 per cent of the final selling price. 

In Leipzig, Germany, is the world-renowned fair of toys, which 
are later sold not only in Germany, but to England, America, Africa, 
and Australia. Even before the war the Russian artisan unions 
sent representatives there and sold millions of marks’ worth of toys. 

What has been the result of this cooperative plan of work? When 
the Russian industries stopped because of the lack of materials, 
transportation and other difficulties, the small artisan increased his 
sroduction to meet the necessities of his country. We hear that 
bie industries have been destroyed, but the country is still being 
supplied—perhaps it is being supplied insufficiently, especially in so 
far as manufactured goods are concerned, but nevertheless the 
people are being furnished with at least the bare necessities—and 
the reason is that the small artisans have developed and increased to 
such an extent that they are able to help themselves and their 
countrymen survive until common enterprise and mutual help 
enable the Russian people to restore their means of production. 


Credit Societies. 

Banking facilities not being well developed in Russia, the coopera- 
tives established credit societies in many villages in order that the 
members might deposit their savings, or obtain credit when neces- 
sary. For instance, if a farmer wishes to make improvements on his 
homestead, he may go to his credit society and receive the required 
money on credit. But not only do the individual cooperators need 
the credit extended by the credit or savings societies; the societies 
themselves, as well as the large wholesale unions, require money with 
which to carry on their immense business transactions. They 
borrow money not only from the regional credit unions, into which 
the small local credit societies are combined, but also from the 
central cooperative bank in Moscow, called the Moscow People’s Bank. 
The cooperative unions and societies own all the shares of this bank, 
and elect the members of the board of directors to contro] the man- 
agement of the business. The bank is the clearing house for all 
kinds of large cooperative enterprises; it finances the consumers’ 
and producers’ unions, and also helps in the transactions of the 
central producers’ unions, by buying for them at wholesale prices all 
needed materials in the line of agricultural machinery and supplies. 
Founded in 1912, the bank in 1919 had a capital of 100,000,000 rubles 
($51,500,000, par), and a turnover of 5,823,578,394 rubles ($2,999,- 
142,873, par). Recently a special union called ‘‘Selskosoius,’’- has 
been organized by the unions interested in buying agricultural im- 
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sevesem, and this new union now works independently of the Moscow 
eople’s Bank. 


Insurance Societies. 


Cooperative insurance societies came into existence during the war. 
Here in America insurance is generally carried on by private compa- 
nies, but in Russia insurance has already been managed successfully 
on a large scale by cooperative societies. 


Extent and General Aspects of the Movement. 


LTOGETHER there are no less than 50,000 small societies spread 

over the entire country. In almost every large village one 

will find a small retail store, very often a farmers’ or small pro- 

ducers’ society, and a savings bank or credit society. Each of ll 

four has its own separate constitution and its own board of directors, 

but some of the members are workers and members of consumers’ as 
well as producers’ and credit societies. 

To correlate, harmonize, and defend the interests of.the coopera- 
tives on questions of national importance, there is in Moscow the All- 
Russian Council of Cooperative Conventions, where all branches of 
cooperative activity are represented. This council has only con- 
sultative and advisory power, as all economic transactions are car- 
ried on directly through the respective unions. 

Cooperative activity has also found a special field among the indus- 
trial workers and various State employees, such as the postal and 
railroad officials and municipal clerks. Here the consumers’ societies 
established their foothold. Many years ago the proprietors of the 
factories started stores from hie, their workers might buy sup- 

lies. In many instances these stores were carried on Giuetientionsly 
and honestly, but in others the workers were forced to pay unfair 
prices, as their salaries were paid in checks which had to be presented 
at the stores for exchange in merchandise and groceries. Gradually 
the more progressive employers introduced a system of cooperative 
stores, in which part of the capital was supplied by the employer 
himself, and the rest by shares sold to the employees. Such stores 
were known as “‘dependent cooperative stores.” But the workers 
desired to reorganize and to become independent. A campaign 
was launched, many stores were bought out, especially during the 

ast six or seven years, and as a result the dependent store has gone 
into the archives of history. Labor cooperation is conspicuous 
because of its generous grants of profit money for the educational 
and social uplift of the members and their families. The same should 
be said of State and municipal employees’ cooperative societies. 

Though the city dweller was last to enter the movement, his delay 
in joining the movement is natural. The city is individualistic, its 
population is fiuctuating, and the interests which its people have in 
common are more often intellectual, esthetic and political than 
economic. But the Great War, revolution, and civil strife, followed 
by economic disaster and high living costs have shown them more 
~ a the urgent need of economic cooperation, with the result that 
the cooperative movement has spread rapidly in the cities, where 
members are now counted in tens of thousands. This common 
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economic enterprise has brought the members and their families in 
closer contact with one another, and thus has fostered the organiza- 
tion of many social enterprises for the benefit of the various members 
of the families, such as the establishment of kindergartens, play- 
grounds, libraries, summer camps, cooperative vegetable gardens, 
and many other kinds of recreation. 

The proportionate growth of cooperation among the various classes 
of society is shown by the fact that 86 per cent of the peasantry, 7 
per cent of the industrial workers or laborers, and 7 per cent of the 
middle class are engaged in cooperative enterprises. 

Such has been the activity of the Russian cooperators that the 
movement has outgrown national lines. Even before the war the 
largest unions established headquarters in other countries. The 
Moscow People’s Bank, the Union of Siberian Creamery Associations, 
the All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies, and the Union 
of Siberian Cooperative Unions (‘‘Zakoopsbyt’’), opened foreign 
offices. Offices are now maintained in London, New York, Paris, 
Constantinople, Stockholm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Marseille, Harbin, Shanghai, Kobe, and Yoko- 
hama, as well as at all the principal ports of Russia, such as Arch- 
angel, Murmursk, Vladivostock, Novorossysk, Rostov-on-the-Don, 
Odessa, and Petrograd. In addition to the above the All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers’ Societies maintains branches in Northern 
Persia and throughout Mongolia. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of goods have been bought and sold in 
these various countries, by working in conjunction with the English 
and other national wholesale societies, in the hope that the coopera- 
tives may protect the economic interests of the Russian peopie abroad 
as well as they have protected them at home. Rice is bought in 
China, tea in India, cocoa in America and Java, and machinery in 
America and England, at wholesale prices, and thus large amounts of 
money are saved every year. 


Educational and Social Work of the Cooperatives. 


HE educational activities of the cooperatives may be divided as 

follows: 

i. Extension courses for the young people in the country. 

2. Summer courses to prepare instructors and lecturers. 

3. Short winter courses for village bookkeepers. 

4. Regular university courses for higher cooperative traiming. 

5. Peasant universities. There are already five or six peasant uni- 
versities established throughout the country along the lines of the 
Danish University which peasants may attend during the winter 
months, to receive instruction in agriculture, farming, home eco- 
nomics, and civics. Many groups are sent to the educational depart- 
ment of the central unions. 

6. Cooperative elementary and high schools. There is a new 
movement on foot to establish new types of clementary and high 
schools for children, by employing only methods based upon coopera- 
tive principles. 

There are no less than 500 wholesale consumers’, producers’, and 
credit unions in Russia, and each has its staff of traveling lecturers, 
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bookkeepers, managers, and experts in agricultural and various kinds 
of local industries, who are constantly visiting the different societies 
in their districts. Altogether there are at least 3,000 such instruc- 
tors engaged in this work. These instructors are also trying to in- 
troduce more intensive social and educational training among their 
groups. If a local society decides to start a village library, the 
members ask the district wholesale union to send the material, and 
the latter in turn applies to the central wholesale union which prints 
its own books, or buys whole editions direct from private firms. Not 
less than a hundred thousand books and ten million pamphlets have 
been printed during this past year to be resold in the small coopera- 
tive societies. 

The instructors try to satisfy the needs of all generations. The 
older folk gain information regarding agriculture, bootmaking, bee 
culture, and the lumber industry. The young people are supplied 
with material for their literary, social, and theatrical clubs. The 
unions sometimes keep special instructors who go into the villages to 
show the people how to start their dramatic ventures. The whole- 
sale center keeps on hand a large stock of theatrical paraphernalia, 
ranging from scenery and costumes to wigs and other make-up, which 
it sells or rents at a nominal charge. It is an exciting event in the 
life of a young peasant boy to find himself transformed to represent 
a foreign courtier, an old Russian knight or boyar, a banker, or a 
merchant. For the most part the plays produced are of very good 
social and cultural value, and with the nid. of the instructors the best 
classical works are introduced. The older folk often protest against 
all these ‘‘extravagances’’ brought by the younger generation, but 
are finally persuaded that theatrical performances were used by the 
church in medieval times, and are slowly being won over. Very good 

idebooks for the people’s theaters are written by the cooperative 
instructors, and the best dramas and comedies are published in very 
inexpensive form for from 5 to 15 cents apiece. 

The cooperatives have opened many tea houses throughout 
Russia, and take great care that these are made real social centers. 
They are ever watchful to see that these places are kept clean and 
the atmosphere made attractive and congenial. In these houses 
daily newspapers are kept, meetings called, and now and then a 
lecture arranged. When the war broke out and the Russian Central 
Government prohibited the sale of liquors, many houses run by the 
liquor dealers were taken over by the cooperatives, and thus the 
problem of transforming saloons into clubhouses was practically 
solved in Russia as long as five years ago. About three or four 
thousand tea houses are already in operation there. 

A typical arrangement for a cooperative commonwealth center 
consists of a store which is connected with the tea house, a room for 
the village bank where the local credit society has its office, another 
little room where the board may hold its meetings, and very often a 
storehouse for agricultural implements. The All-Russian Central 
Union of Consumers’ Societies has also published a book which has 
already passed its fourth edition, entitled ‘‘How to Build and Control 
People’s Houses.” 

en a traveling lecturer or instructor arrives at the village with 
his lantern and pictures, the boys of the village rush through the 
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streets, excitedly announcing at every house, ‘‘The city uncle has 
arrived, and will show us some new pictures.”’ Gradually the school- 
house, the social center, or the library building, as the case may be- 
is filled to overflowing. After crossing himself upon entering, every, 
one greets his neighbor with a hearty ‘‘Good evening.’”’ Children are 
everywhere, and those who have been unable to crowd inside the 
building press their little noses against the windowpanes in order to 
see the pictures. The instructor lectures while showing his pictures 
of agricultural or geographical interests, light comedy, or the activi- 
ties and progress of other cooperatives which the people of this 
village have not yet attained, and thus a feeling of competition is 
aroused in the community. If the lecturer knows the people, and 
can express himself to them in their own simple village language, he 
is able to grasp the relative strength of the conservative and progres- 
sive elements of the village cooperative society, and understand just 
how much progress he can make at one time, and what he will have 
to emphasize most during his next visit. Thus the contact between 
the ~ eae and the privates of this big cooperative army is formed. 
New leaders are constantly being developed, and faithfulness to the 
cause in times of stress or failure is inspired in the young workers. 


Conclusion. 


At THE crucial point in Russian history, when everything has 

been in an unsettled condition, the cooperative unions have 
stood firmly. In 1918, when practically the entire country was 
divided into five separate parts, the cooperatives were still able to 
carry on their work and bought, sold, and distributed among their 
members about 10,000,000,000 rubles’ worth of goods ($5, 150,000,000, 
par). This shows that they have worked in spite of political sepa- 
rations, for the cooperative societies are economic organizations 
endeavoring to remain apart from political matters. 

Every citizen wishing to become a member of a society may do so, 
for none will ask his political opinion or religious belief; thus there 
are both conservatives and radicals in the societies. It is the right 
and duty of every citizen to express his political convictions, but it is 
done in political, rather than in economic, Sone. It is, of course, 
natural that the cooperators from the industrial centers should be 
more radical than the cooperators from the agricultural communities, 
and that a member of the credit union who has been able to save a 
small amount from the proceeds of his toil is more conservative than 
the man who has only one capital—the strength of his hands. 

The cooperative movement is a product of historical conditions, 
geographical situations, and cultural background. It can develop 
only along its organic lines and will adapt itself to the new conditions 
of life in accordance with its main natural requirements—the freedom 
to build and to rebuild social groups for the benefit of each member. 
The cooperative idea is not hostile to the political systems as long as 
those systems do not interfere with the principle “‘ior the et 5 by 
the people, through the people.’ What the cooperatives need is the 
right to show initiative, and to have freedom and power vested in 
the social groups to organize common-welfare enterprises in which 
everyone is free to join if he so desires. The Russian cooperatives 
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firmly believe that such freedom within the State will be reached. 
And, as the State requires the services of the cooperatives for urgent 
national needs, the cooperatives have always considered it their duty 
to help the State and will continue always to do it. 





Progress of Cooperation in Various Countries. ! 


Denmark.’ 


greatly affected by the continued reduction in imports, the 
shortage of raw material, and difficulties in transportation. 
The adverse effect of these conditions on the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society is shown by the fact that the amount of business done by it 
decreased from 81,581,786 kroner ($21, 863,917, par) in 1917 to 
74,043,050 kroner ($19,843,537, par) in 1918. The wholesale society 
manufactures hosiery, ready-made clothing, bicycles, cement, rope, 
soap, cigars, tobacco, marmalade, candy, wines, tea, spices, and 
margarine. The productive departments were aR affected 
by the conditions mentioned, the value of their output decreasing 
from 17,668,395 kroner ($4,735,130, par) in 1916 to 16,377,979 
kroner ($4,389,298, par) in 1917 and to 9,598,531 kroner ($2,572,406, 
par), in 1918. 
The following table shows the activities of the Danish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society during the period 1914 to 1918: 


DV erent 1917-18 the cooperative movement in Denmark was 


OPERATIONS OF THE DANISH COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1914 TO 1918. 


{1 krone at par=256.8 cents.] 











. ag 
— | ee of | pte mer wd of 4 mount of 
societies. | members. business. 
| 
/ 
Kroner. 
ARR LSE ya, Pee ay tae 3) SEEN. AY pode Bn ey 1,407 | 219, 492 69, 588, 824 
EE Sh SR ee 1 a ee eee Se VL ee Ce 1, 488 232, 128 71, 458, 307 
a a a 1, 537 239, 772 84,510, 390 
Ee elas chi sais a aks v Odeo PME CDEULEL cate abo 1,574 245, 544 81, 581, 786 
EE er Pee eee eae Segre eee > vara 1,604 250, 224 74, 043, 050 
France.® 


ig IS stated that the French cooperative societies have been very 
active during the war. A number of the activities have been 
carried on in conjunction with the various public administrative 





1 The data on which this article is based were obtained from the International Cooperative Bulletin, 
issues of August and September, 1918, Apel August-Sepiember, October, and November, 1919, and Feb- 
ruary and March, 1920; International Review of Agricultural Economies (Rome), August-September- 
October, 1919; People’s Yearbook, 1920; Political Science Quarterly, March, 1920; Jahrbuch des Zentralver- 
bandes deutscher Konsumvereine, 17 Jahrgang, Hamburg, 1919; Report of the agricultural branch of Bengal 
(India) Revenue Department on the Working of the Cooperative Societies in Bengal, 1918-19; The Coopera- 
tive Movement in India, by P. Mukherji; and cl Report No. 13 (as yet unpublished) to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce ef the U. 8. Department of Commerce on the Cooperative Movement in 
the Netherlands. 

2 A short gencral account of the cooperative movement in Denmark was given in the MonTHLy Labor 
Review for March, 1919, p. 143. 

8 Short accounts of the cooperative movement in France have appeared in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


for March, 1919 (p. 142), and October, 1919 (p. 178). 
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bodies, municipalities and State Departments. In August, 1915, the 
cooperative societies offered to the Government their services in the 
distribution of frozen meat which the Parisian butchers were boy- 
cotting. ‘The Cooperative Wholesale Society opened two of its own 
cold-storage depots, and the Cooperative Union of Paris was organ- 
ized to carry on in Paris the work of distribution. It soon extended 
its activities to include other commodities and finally became the 
center of all the cooperative activities in Paris. It opened a coopera- 
tive restaurant whose receipts in 1918 amounted to 5,911,005 frances 
($1,140,824, par), and a number of stores, the majority of its supplics 
being obtained from the wholesale society. It is stated that in 
December, 1919, the union had 30,000 members, was operating 214 
stores, and doing an annual business of 50,000,000 franes ($9,650,000, 
ar). 

Figures for the consumers’ cooperative associations show that for 
79 Departments, not including the devastated areas, the number of 
societies has decreased from 2,478 on January 1, 1914, to 2,233, and 
this in spite of the fact of its being reported that between August, 
1914, and July, 1918, 575 new societies had been organized. The 
membership of these associations increased from 600,782 in 1914 to 
1,129,684 in 1918 (a rise from 242 to over 500 in the average member- 
ship) and the amount of sales from 208,000,000 franes ($40,144,000, 
par) to between 560,000,000 and 570,000,000 francs ($108,080,000 and 
$110,010,000, par). Itis pointed out, however, that while the figures 
for 1918 do show a slight increase in actual business done there is “ no 
ground for exultation, for the increase has only kept pace with the 
rise in prices.” 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society has increased its membership 
from 141 societies in 1907 to 428 in 1918, and 1,088 in 1919, and its 
sales from 1,877,181 franes ($362,296, par) in 1907 to 41,270,668 franes 
($7,965,239, par) in 1917-18 and 76,613,184 francs ($14,786,345, par) 
in 1918-19. The value of goods manufactured by it increased from 
3,797,553 francs ($732,928, par) in 1917-18 to 6,818,096 franes ($1,315,- 
893, par) in 1919. The Cooperative Wholesale Society has its own 
bank, does a large business in wines, and operates boot and shoe fac- 
tories at Fougéres, Amiens, and Lillers. 

Alsace-Lorraine.—Shortly after the signing of the armistice the 
cooperators of Alsace-Lorraine sought and obtained affiliation with 
the French cooperative movement. Subsequently they received a 
credit of 5,000,000 francs ($965,000, par) from the French Govern- 
ment; assistance in the purchase of goods was rendered by the French 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. In many of the smaller towns and 
villages, branch stores have been organized. 

The Strassburg society had an increase in membership over 1918 
of 6,539, in spite of the fact that with the expulsion of Germans it lost 
600 members. The society now supplies 25,000 families. Its sales 
in 1919 amounted to 10,161,452 franes ($1,961,160, par). The society 
employs 259 persons, whose wages and conditions of employment have 
been agreed upon with the trade-unions. 
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Germany.‘ 


ue Yearbook of the Central Federation of German Consumers’ 
Cooperative Societies for 1919 contains a wealth of data on the 
development in Germany during the war of the cooperative move- 
ment in general and of consumers’ cooperative societies in particular. 
In the following table is shown the number of the various classes of 
cooperative societies registered on January 1 of the years 1914 to 1918: 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES REGISTERED ON JANUARY 1, OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1918 



































Number of societies in— 
Class of society. nee — - 
1914 | = =1915 1916 1917 1918 

SN i ee eee i oe 19,203} 19,568  19,620| 19,693 19, 793 
Industrial societies dealing in raw materials -......... 436 462 542 662 856 
Agricultural societies dealing in raw materials... .... 2,429 2,565 2,621 2,703 | 2,756 
Societies for the purchase of merchandise...........-. 317 338 347 426 493 
Establishment societies: 

ES oS Ue oath dtd Sl ahaing Nuthoe wh addeadigeb ie 348 361 360 | 351 340 

IR Cia a Miciciee tA oa dots bdo aap ea mess 1,909 2,073 | 2,070 2, 160 | 2,218 
Societies for the purchase of machinery and tools.... 17 15 | 14 14 « 13 
Storage societies: 

1 EE ES a ape ee nena Seer ee 123 114 | 127 134 | 130 

8 ESE SE AES ER TRANS oS 512 520 | 540 567 608 
Raw materials and storage societies: 

I oO ee te a ae 154 166 165 184 187 

ED 1 pcg cdtkimdes sades cccpesecinscs aves 24 21 22 24 32 

roductive societies: 

SE CRI dchitdcchapdetiewee~ Sedsewegueines 428 430 540 859 1,029 

Rn ben ton es cishipulh npuscs Ss dee sactigiedncs 4,001 4,066 4,064 4,076 | 4,092 
Stock breeding and grazing societies.-.............-- | 486 540 544 546 560 
OO 6 ido 'S's 0-5 sos cwunhedensupss abeainna 2,340 2,320 2, 288 | 2, 280 2,277 
Housing and building associations: 

EL tiie s oo vata Gaysienaenactsneseedebsine 1,346 1, 403 1,386; 1,382 | 1,391 

I cnc iid node cRicres <iielcecnacese] 128 | 139 143 | 140 138 
Re aa 54 SERENADE ee i 353 | 364 | 371 

Total | 34,579 | 35, 481 | 35,746 | 36,565 | 37,284 





It is apparent that the number of cooperative societies has not 
undergone any considerable change during the war. ‘The relatively 
large increases in the number of societies dealing in raw materials, 
those purchasing merchandise, and the industrial productive societies 
are to be ascribed to the close cooperation of the handicrafts in the 
purchase of raw material from the State central distributing office. 
The small decrease in the number of consumers’ societies is due to 
the consolidation of the societies into district societies and also to 
the fact that a number of small societies which were not affiliated 
with strong central organizations were not able to cope with the 
difficulties caused by the war. 

The number, class, and membership of the societies affiliated with 
the five largest central organizations of cooperative societies are 
shown in the following table for the period 1914-1916: 





4A short general account of the cooperative movementin Germany was contained in the MONTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 140, 141. 
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NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REPORTING COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AFFILIATED 


WITH THE FIVE 








LARGEST CENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1914 TO 1916, BY TYPE OF 











SOCIETY. 
Societies affiliated with 
General “> 
- National : 
Federation General > tan site Main 
of German | Federation Pe a BS el Federation Total. 
Type of society. Year.|! urchasing | of German Agricul- | of German of Ge oe 
7 and | Raiffeisen ural Co- Consumers’ dustrial 
Economic |Cooperative o erative Societies Cooperative 
Cooperative, Societies. Sctetine P “| Societies. 
| Societies. a _ 
| Numb 
Credit societies........... 1914 945 4,421 7 EE {38 16, 969 
1915 941 4,432 _ _% FER 435 17,363 
1916 924 4, 433 if 2 eee 432 17,344 
Purchasing, productive, 
and other societies......| 1914 49 800 6, 064 36 5Q9 7.331 
1915 48 928 6,392 30 452 7, 850 
1916 38 | RG0 6,392 vat) 54 7.908 
Consumers’ societies... . 1914 269 OP teas 1,004 1,372 
1915 244 17 1, 07: 1,33 
1916 255 | _ ee 1,068 1,336 
Building societies........ 1914 208 4 36 ? 250 
1915 178 3 t] l 225 
1916 190 3 4] ] 235 
| a RTI al ra 1914 1, 471 », 234 17, 265 1,132 8&2 a, 922 
1915 1, 13 | , 380 47, 988 1,104 887 26,772 
1916 | 1, 407 5,339 17, 988 1,098 US6 26, 818 
| fess om 
Membership. 
Credit societies........... 1914 618, 408 485, 416 ce 4 _ See 118, 443 2,313, 187 
1915 | 601, 395 485, 749 SPL GED focccases 114,320 | 2,311,220 
1916 | 592, 544 482, 523 eS ) | Saaeeeee 103, 240 2, 288, 063 
Purchasing, productive, 
and other societies...... 1914 | 7,078 57, 276 590, 030 10,191 33, 192 697 , 767 
1915 6, 452 67,188 645, 550 9 643 40, 45 769, 287 
1916 5,749 64, 447 645, 550 9,351 43,102 768, 199 
Consumers’ societies. ..... 1914 305, 313 ok ERC ee | oe 2,024, 581 
1915 312, 287 | eR ae 1, 849, 434 |..... 2, 165, 339 
1916 334, 549 | i | area ee’ § | Sa 2,388, 969 
Building societies........ 1914 67,999 | 260 2, 893 | 784 |... 71,986 
1915 61,197 | 206 3, 784 | + Reeeeie 65, 672 
1916 59,510 | 183 3, 784 |  * eae 63, 962 
Oi céniava kxiscindl 1914 998, 798 544,701 | 1,683,833 | 1,728, 494 151,445 | 5,107,471 
1915 981 331 556, 761 1, 759, 090 1, 859, 562 154,774 5,311,518 
1916 992, 352 549, 434 1, 759, 090 2,061, 975 146, 342 5, 509, 193 








It may be said that the above five central organizations represent 
the great majority of consumers’ cooperative societies in Germany. 
The decrease in membership of the credit societies affiliated with the 
central organizations is sinbalily due to war losses, since the members 
of these societies are largely middle-class people and small farmers. 

The development of the cooperative movement of German con- 
sumers’ societies during the period January 1, 1903, to January 1, 
1919, is illustrated by the following table. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, JAN, 1, 198, TO 
i. 1, 1919. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 


| ame 





Increase. 











Ttem. Jan. 1, 1903. Jan. 1, 1919. | 
Amount. Per cent 
as" pagar aon | se suidtiieicadseial ¥ |— | aaiins 
"OEE TT SELMA Rae PT | 950,000 3,000,000} 2,050, 000 215.8 
Marks. Marks. Marks. 

Total sales of consumers’ societies .................. | 212,463,700 | 789,549,000 | 577,085,300 271. ¢ 
Sales of articles produced by the societies........... | =©21,312,000 | 174,663,000 | 153,351,000 719.6 
Discount sales of noncooperative stores to members | 

of consumers’ societies ........... $2 OPES ee. 25, 346, 000 11, 280,000 | 1 14,066,000 155.5 
a a ie rR SF oR ul ee” | 2.928, 850 6,411,000 | 3, 482, 150 118.9 
OEE. lg TA Ae | 28,022, 150 82,470,000 | 54,447,850 194.3 
Capital invested in securities ....................... | 13,452,950 | 152,700,000 | 139, 247, 050 1,035.1 
eR Ee AS EERE ER SE SS ERs FP | 4,797, OO 11, 805, 000 7, 007, 500 146. 1 
SR NEE TE Ie CR eS | | 29,307,500 | 135,375,000 | 106,067,500 261.9 
I rn, te a as eee | 18,569, 650 57, 210, 000 38, 640, 350 208. 1 
Reserve fund...... oS eek eee ee Ee Pas 8, 894, 850 52, 743, 000 43, 848, 150 493. 0 
Loans contracted and savings deposits.............- 7,079, 400 146,694,000 | 139,614, 600 1,972. 1 
ee oe cw meaem 16, 131, 950 59, 058, 000 42, 926, 050 266. 1 
Shares in houses (mortgage bonds) ................. 1,976, 950 7, 686, 000 5, 709, 050 288. 8 
Debts for merchandise .................. Sh etceere 4, 646, 450 16, 257, 000 11, 610, 550 | 249.9 
Credits for discounts, and surplus.................. 22, 066, 600 50, 697, 000 28, 630, 400 | 129. 7 








1 Decrease. 


The consumers’ cooperative movement now includes one-fifth of 
the population, if the families of members of consumers’ societies are 
considered. Even the powerful economic disturbances caused by the 
war could not retard the development of consumers’ societies. 

The relatively larger increase In sales as compared with membership 
of these societies shows that the members have patronized the stores 
of their societies to a greater extent than te ty Another note- 
worthy fact is that the sales of articles produced by the societies 
themselves showed an increase of 720 per cent. This figure does not 
include the articles produced by the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
Production by societies themselves is so increasing that soon one-half 
of the articles purchased by organized consumers from their societies 
will have been produced either by the societies themselves or by their 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

Discount sales of noncooperative concerns to members of con- 
sumers’ societies have decreased 55.5 per cent. These sales include 
only articles which the consumers’ societies do not keep in stock. 
As the consumers’ societies are continually enlarging the number of 
articles for sale in their stores, discount sales by noncooperative 
stores decrease proportionately. During the war, moreover, when 
stocks in all classes of stores were very low, a number of noncoopera- 
tive concerns which had discount contracts with consumers’ societies 
refused to live up to these contracts or to renew them. 

The value of stocks of merchandise rose 194 per cent. The relative 
increase is smaller than that of sales, which 1s probably due to the 
great scarcity of all kinds of merchandise during the war. 

The capital of the societies consists of share capita! and of the 
reserve funds. The share capital increased 208 per cent. The 
reserve funds increased 493 per cent. ‘The share capital and the 
reserve funds combined show that the financial strength of con- 
sumers’ societies has increased considerably but not enough to make 
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satisfactory the financial condition of the societies. There was an 
enormous increase in savings deposits—1,972 per cent. These sav- 
ings deposits may, however, be withdrawn by the members on short 
notice, and must, therefore, be invested in quick assets. In order to 
put the consumers’ societies on a sound financial basis the funds 
required for their operation should, however, be the societies’ own 
funds and be composed chiefly of share capital and reserve. 

The item bills payable for merchandise increased 250 per cent. 
Compared with the total amount of sales, which for 1918 was 
789,549,000 marks ($187,912,662, par), the item of 16,257,000 marks 
($3,869,166, par) for bills seems imsignificant. It shows that the 
consumers’ societies pay cash for nearly all their purchases. 

The development of the movement of cooperative consumers’ 
societies per 1,000 members during the period January 1, 1903, to 
January |, 1918, is shown in the following table: 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMER®D’ SOCIETIES PER 1,000 MEMBERS, 1905 TO 1918. 


[1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 














Item. \yan. 1 1003 |fan.1, 1910.) Jan. 1,1914. | Jan.1, 1918. 
Marks. | Marks. Marks. Marks. 
NS ite tithe ieee ethbindgagedeedeas 223, 646 260, 606 | 285, 697 | 263, 183 
Sales ofarticles produced by the societies. ............- As pmidegieince 36,619 53, 264 58, 221 
Discount sales of noncooperative stores to members of 
os og le ec welintitrecbeeeoad’ en 26, 680 21, 885 18, 363 3, 760 
eT ET iF ay 3, 083 2, 567 2,396 2,137 
EE SETI ST EES OT 29, 497 31,979 32,201 27,490 
Capitalinvested insecurities................. ietitiengilies 14,161 17,197 30, 870 50, 900 
De le I ae ess eens e ie 5, 050 7,013 8, 806 3, 935 
SEE AS Re eS I 2 57 Se eee 30, 850 43, 292 50,819 45,125 
TEN LE SET LT LE BARE 19, 547 19, 195 18, 878 | 19,070 
nO ek re cakes awed 9, 363 11,524 13,918 | 17, 581 
Loans contracted and savings deposits................. 7,452 18,148 36, 051 48, 898 
in tals abe iain antixe stat chs ven sess inva cewas 16, 981 21, 753 23,116 19, 686 
Shares in houses (mortgage bonds)..................... 2, 081 3,153 3,513 2, 562 
Bills payable for merchandise. ....................--.-- 4, 891 5,714 5, 524 5, 419 
Discountcredits of members................ wie eathesesahewens 4,060 8, 864 7, 302 
i SARs b.denihs 04 6adeeiilaie tn ihe set when ie | 23, 228 20, 603 | 16, 265 9, 597 


As concerns the composition of the membership of cooperative 
consumers’ societies, no data are available for all societies combined, 
but below are pte occupational statistics, for the year 1918, of the 
membership of the Central Federation of German Consumers’ Socie- 
ties, which may be considered representative. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CENTRAL TFEDERA- 
TION OF GERMAN CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES, 1918. 





| { 











Occupational group. | Number. | Percent. 
| 

ES CEES EL COED. OS AE 120, 794 5.63 
Independent farmers. ... . Ree rT EE SS PE See, nee re 45, 889 | 2.13 
Professional workers, State and municipal employees.............-.--....------+-- 98, 555 | 4.59 
ln le Ai paar et ae nae eae 1,554, 304 72.34 
Wage earners in ag! EE a ye a eee ee Ae 45, 485 2.11 
No fixed occupation (pensioners, persons living on their income, etc.)....-..---.-- 283, 739 | 13.20 
a a Es | Ss sock edugbontaceecerscee 2, 148, 856 100. 00 
i inc Same beecenedesdnesinneyawse 1, 633,019 78. 32 
ee de. . cecubuindnesaesnstenesbeecneenisueeees 465, 21.68 
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India, 


[HE cooperative movement in India dates from March 25, 1904, 

when the cooperative credit societies act was passed. The 
growth of the movement has, however, been rapid. In 1915 there 
were 17,327 cooperative societies, having 824,469 members, and 
capital to the amount of Rs. 89,661,722 ($29,086,263). Since India 
is primarily agricultural it is not surprising that of the above number 
15,861, or about 92 per cent, are agricultural credit associations. 
Even this number is inadequate, since there are in India 200,000,000 
agriculturists to be financed. It is stated that by the aid of these 
associations “laborers have become owners; hopeless debt has been 
banished and the money lender driven out; agriculture and industry 
have been developed, and the villagers in the poorest tracts have 
become prosperous; the illiterate man has turned toward education 
and the drunkard has been reclaimed; the middleman has been 
eliminated, the raiyat is getting full value for his produce, and paying 
his rent with ease; village life has been stimulated by associated 
action and by the business education of the bank; punctuality, 
thrift, and mutual confidence are being taught; litigation has de- 
creased and morality has improved; activity has taken the place of 
stagnation and routine; associated action has replaced mutual 
distrust.” 

Except for the credit societies, cooperation is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The greatest obstacle to the growth of cooperation in India is 
stated to be the illiteracy of the people. 

Bengal.—The year 1917-18 was a year of hardship for the coopera- 
tive societies of Bengal, se rg Bes the extremely low prices obtained 
forjuteandrice. In 1918-19, however, better prices were obtained for 
jute and the price of rice rose to “ unprecedented heights.” 

In 1918-19 the number of cooperative societies in Bengal showed 
an increase of 615 over the previous year, and the membership 
increased 16,021 in the same time. A large increase in financial 
prosperity was shown by the societies, but this, it is pointed out, 
may have been partly due to the rise in the price of the rice and jute 
produced by members of the societies. One society, which in the 
year ending June 30, 1919, realized a “ profit’”’ of Rs. 300,000 ($97,320, 
par), includes in its activities the operation of a purchase and sale 
society, a cattle insurance business and a demonstration farm, as 
well as educational activities, dispensing of medicine, relief work, 
and town improvement. 

The table below shows the operations during 1918-19 of various 
classes of societies in Bengal: 
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OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE eet td BENGAL, INDIA, 1918-19, BY CLASS OF 
SOCIETY. 


[1 rupee at par=32.44 cents.] 





| 





Number) Number | Share and 





Amount of Reserve 





Class and society. of socie- | of mem- | “coats working Profit. 
ea oO ha | 
| | epnperey “eagrens 
Agricultural. | 
; = | Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. 
Credit societies. ..................... 3,894 | 128,471 | 13,066,454 | 8,531,532 | 1,164, 560 | 231, 619 
Purchase and purchase and sale so- | | 
| eee 5 2, 628 2151, 453 | 85, 360 | 1, 851 4,123 
Production and sale societies........ 23 3,556 | 2 513, 452 739,470 | = 292, 349 | 301, 786 
Nonagricultural. | 
IL, os nn cthtine cin wtlabinn die 104 31, 184 | 2,928 | 4,591,708 185, 101 148, 410 
Purchase and purchase and sale so- 
nti cine ndndddcinihed what wooed 18 2,378 112, 278 | 110, 405 | 814 512 
Production and sale societies... ..... 136 1, 995 214,104 | 88, 746 4,353 1, 208 


! Loans to individuals and societies. 
2 Including sale of goods to members and purchase of members’ products. 





Besides the societies shown in the table there are also 52 central 
cooperative banks having a working capital of Ks. 8,260,976 
($2,679,861, par) and a provincial bank whose working capital is 
Rs. 1,963,069 ($636,820, par). 


Italy. 


HE cooperative movement in Italy dates back to about 1854 when 
in icles to mitigate the effects of a famine, the General Asso- 
ciation of Workers at Turin organized a cooperative store. Ten 
years later the railway officials at Turin organized a consumers’ 
association which had immediate success and soon was doing an 
annual business of over a million lire ($193,000, par). About the 
same time (1864) a similar organization was formed by railway 
officials at Milan. Difference of opinion caused a division of the 
society into two societies, both of which still exist and rank among 
the most important societies in Italy. 

The period 1870-1890 saw the formation of a number of coopera- 
tive agricultural societies, as well as productive societies formed by 
various occupational groups, such as printers, joiners, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, masons, dockers, etc. 10ugh many of these latter 
failed because of “their inability to conquer the individualist spirit 
of their members,’ enough were successful to demonstrate the 
feasibility of this form of cooperative enterprise. 

The National Cooperative League was formed at the first National 
Congress, held at Milan in October, 1866. ‘This league is composed 
of societies representing all types of cooperative effort. Since the 
formation of the league the number of affiliated societies has increased 
from 36 in 1866 to 3,000 in 1919. 

It is stated that in the past few months the number of cooperative 
societies in Italy has grown to 10,000. The societies are small, 
however, the average membership being 150. 
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Figures collected by the Italian National Cooperative League show 
that the 7,249 societies for which information was obtained are 
divided, according to type of society, as follows: 





Consumers’ societies................. by eb ot Cp Ree 8 
Productive and labor societies.............. ee et 2,351 
Ss Ye tL St, akeaistke a> bo atoll eens codawn 425 
SOO OA ETS TO, NE SREY oy STS 425 
EE EE i A SP i ee OE 234 

EES OS SS IR a -- Sae o e e ee 7, 249 


Fifty of the most important societies did a combined business of 
280,000,000 lire ($54,040,000, par) during 1918 and exceeded this 
figure in 1919. The Cooperative Union at Milan alone had a turn- 
over of 70,000,000 hre ($13,510,000, par), and the Cooperative 
Alliance at Turin, of 40,000,000 lire ($7,720,000, par). 

The labor societies form a special phase of the cooperative move- 
ment inItaly. These societies undertake contracts for work, which 
is performed by the members. It is reported that insome Provinces 
these cooperative societies have practically driven private contractors 
out of business. The cooperative labor societies of Reggio were 
“idle the work of constructing the Reggio-Crano Railway, and have 
or the last 10 years been responsible for its management. 

Another distinctive feature of the Italian movement is the collective 
leaseholding societies organized generally for the purpose of finding 
employment for their members. Though, according to reports, 
these societies have not acquired sufficient land to provide continuous 
employment for their members, their work has resulted in a distinct 
improvement in this respect. The following statement shows the 
amount of land cultivated by the collective leaseholding societies in 
each Province: 


Acres. 
RA Sa tose dd ee ee ae da Bees bea RES Cob 2 488 viedo 00 os tne e's 4 2,189 
SN ee Sak ne. veces a ie ate ee ge hee we iden 2, 241 
I oe Mie aici i a a le ee ee we cmedwe 1, 203 
a i ee ae aes eke <a 2, 90] 
ee ek ey ks we haeo been ees 3, 57] 
te eet ee ee el ata dese ds ae 240 
ILE 25 .Pocgialeisduiadwes bild's « UGdibs Se assche acias obs. 4, 435 
I a eo ck sibs deeds’ 17, 297 
i dis anaciowanais 1,011 
i i eeh te eie no. added Gace ene ehenthe ss nape spaces a0 70, 137 


Netherlands. 


THE cooperative movement in the Netherlands had its beginning 

in 1837, when an agricultural cooperative association was formed 
in Groningen. Since that time the movement has expanded until its 
activities now cover a wide range. In the field of production are 
found cooperative creameries, sugar refineries, strawboard factories, 
potato-meal factories, associations for the purchase of live stock, feed, 
fertilizers, and implements, associations for the marketing of agri- 
cultural and horticultural products; in the field of banking there are 
farm-loan banks, savings, and mortgage banks; insurance is repre- 
sented by hail, live ne 9 and various types of mutual life, fire, acci- 
dent, and unemployment insurance; in addition there are the numer- 
ous and well-organized consumers’ societies, the cooperative kitchens, 
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cooperative building associations, and cooperative associations of 
other forms. 

It is stated that the first year of the war was a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity for all types of cooperative societies in Holland. 
Thereafter, however, the societies suffered because of the Government 
rationing system which prevented the securing of adequate supplies, 
since supplies were regulated on a prewar basis, which of course took 
no account of the societies’ greatly increased membership. 

The following table shows the growth of the various types of 
cooperative societies in specified years from 1890 to 1917: 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN THE NETHERLANDS, IN SPECIFIED 
YEARS, 1890 TO 1917. 








Number of societies of each type in 





Type of society. [nar REE Ge ee ~— 





1890 1900 1910 1913 1914 1917 
Consumers’ societies. j 
BOGTER...ccncccesece Sr Me Nh ey Seen eee ae 34 74 | 199 254 | 207 43 
SN aie a hee alc nike heahaha Mae ad Met. 10 39 | 100 121 126 | 12 
Pc deriwnscctessesesesssest 2 3 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 19 
I as cea ke Si aminig mipen hiatm On 1! 14 | 24 | 3 33 ! 57 
oe on ac mecwnns 3 | 177 | 302 | 348 62 116 
ey CUNORENINS GOCIOONOR Sn oo os nnn daccnccccccaleoccescees 21 | 47 | 65 73 97 
Producers’ societies. | 
Clothing and shoe manufacturing sccieties....... 1 | 2 | 11 | 11 11 
ST itis cases vss evneepereeaceboncece 5 | 6 6 6 6 
SRST REE SRI PS hp SE 19 441 | 696 763 798 $45 
Farmers’ marketing societies .................... | 4 | 18 | 29 | 36 39 52 
Poultry, egg-selling, and beckeeping societies. ...|......... 2 7 | 8 | 8 s 
2 en si pisesclense deuce 1 2 2 | 2 { 
Other producers’ societies. ..................-++- | 2 | 29 | 108 | 170 188 2) 
Other types of societies. | 

Savings and loan associations.................... 12 | 100 536 C87 | 715} 796 

Insurance societies: | 
gS pt RL RES acl eae ae eee ee 1 2 7 | 7 | 7 ] 
Rk ae ae wal cases site I 17 | 20 »9 
Ifealth and unemployment.................. I 1 9 | 9 | y li 
i ailible sas oticds Boh pi sat ED EE tet R- 2 3 3 | 3 5 
Pad bas cobdadensscbabdbnndanadcestsfnccccéece 3 | 6 | x % 12 
Building associations.................... Gena 32 87 201 | 252 | 269 302 


| | 

The cooperative movement in the Netherlands has been charac- 
terized by a lack of unity between the producers’ and consumers’ 
organizations. Even the consumers’ movement has been divided 
into three distinct federations—the Socialist League of Dutch Work- 
ingmen’s Cooperative Societies, the Roman Catholic Cooperative 
Union, and the so-called “neutral”? Dutch Cooperative Union. The 
growth of each of these organizations since its formation is shown in 
the following table: 
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GROWTH OF DUTCH CONSUMERS’ FEDERATIONS. 

















Number of | 
Organization and year. affiliated | peo sang 
societies. | Members. 
Dutch Cooperative Union: 
| SRE EEE ae ee een, See ee hee 16 | 7,110 
<2 eee Pin. thane hits G REE ee eit Ses hbed as og eeaes ane dhod-ve ace’ 167 | 139, 681 
Risdicct ee DeLee tins hb seueet Gudks > enekced istcasksoubandsatetpcek 170 | 154, 681 
League of Dutch Workingmen’s Cooperative Societies: 

NRCG Fea RS aR ARES OE" AOA Ie ee ee i SE PE eee a, a” a eR a ea 17 | 8, 300 
AE Pe SoC AMG Rae e ne te a ANS Hedi dn ohad pe babes ides «+s <aadeks 42 42,449 
i Mae eee ae Ee ek tinct Sek ies he bie hs ebens ne ER 43 38, 754 

Roman Catholic Cooperative Union: 

PCG... 0 21. cpawehas cab amuaehbewedtwhe 4 Fee ee, epg Tee Pen, See ee eee a ae (?) | (2) 
okey le bag ings Pay abe Preaek 2 4 2 pee PR ane E senna tides caconbatsd 81 | (?) 

Ti a ee co dajevesadand 192 | 25, 705 
1 Year of organization. 2 Not reported. 


During the war, circumstances led to the organization of a central 
committee, formed of representatives of each of the federations, 
to protect the interests of cooperators. Apparently the advantages 
of joint action were demonstrated, for it is now reported that two 
of the federations, the League of Dutch Workingmen’s Cooperative 
Societies, and the Dutch Cooperative Union, have decided to amal- 
gamate to form a new body, which will be called the Central Union 
of Dutch Distributive Societies. The aim of this new union will be: 
(1) the organization of Dutch consumers’ societies for the safeguarding 
of their common interests; (2) the furtherance and protection of the 
interests of the consumers; (3) the spread of the cooperative move- 
ment for the advancement of purchase in common and of cooperative 
production; and (4) the furtherance of the knowledge of the cooper- 
ative movement. 

Some degree of unity had been previously attained in purchasing, 
through the Cooperative Wholesale Society which, ‘hah organized 
as the joint purchasing agency for the stores of the Eigen Hulp 
Society, undertook the function of wholesale purchasing for the 
Dutch Cooperative Union, on the organization of that body in 1890. 
In 1915 it became a separate organization; it was thus enabled to 
receive into membership societies affiliated with the three federations 
mentioned above. A number of independent societies have also 
become members of the wholesale society. 

Until the separation of the two bodies on September 26, 1914, the 
membership of the wholesale society was identical with that of the 
Dutch Cooperative Union. Its development since that time is shown 
in the following table: 


OPERATIONS OF THE DUTCH COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1915 to 1918. 





























Year ee = Number of| Amount of Net 
Sie societies. members. business. savings. 
ee Ah als oie, sn Sica adhe ee ah pdb abe e ae head 132 94, 320 $2, 506, 910 23, 597 
Ee a 5 Bib cin dink ote te MEN Ee bey bl dete 158 111,214 3, 608, 876 30, 887 
NICER S Crines ds Save bunhaswesecsapatigs tants pae ce 228 | 143, 766 | 4,020, 120 46, 974 
idk 2s low inne) bn ie ue > mite e aime ane Hs w'ceiiaes nebediiaiatin 284 | 168, 370 12,917,063 | (2) 
1 31 months. 2 Figures not yet available. 
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The wholesale society operates production departments which 
roast coffee, grind spices, mix tea, and manufacture soap, wooden 
shoes, and flour. In cooperation with a society in Rotterdam it 
maintains a chemical laboratory for the analysis of foods. In 1914 
it established a meat-packing plant which, however, it was forced to 
discontinue in 1918 because of the scarcity of meat and the govern- 
ment restrictions on slaughtering. 

In 1917 it employed 118 persons, whose wages are regulated by 
collective agreement between the societies and the employees. 


Norway. 


i NORWAY, as in other countries, at the outbreak of the war, the 
cooperative organizations had at their disposal sufficient supplies 
to prevent a sudden and extreme rise in prices. As the war pro- 
gressed, however, a growing shortage of goods and the Government’s 
participation in trade created difficulties for the societies, particularly 
the wholesale society. Eventually the formation of new retail 
societies had to be discouraged by the wholesale organization since 
it was impossible to furnish them with supplies. In spite of this fact, 
however, the figures of the Norwegian Cooperative Wholesale Society 
show progress even though the increase in sales is largely due to 
high prices. 
The following table shows the development of the Norwegian 
Cooperative Union during the war period: 


OPERATIONS OF THE NORWEGIAN COOPERATIVE UNION, 1914 TO 19138. 


{1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 


Number of 


; Number of | Amount of 
Year. —— members. business. 
Kroner. 
RE ES es eee ee eee eee ee 149 31, 000 | 10,019, 600 
RRA EER, CT a PER: a RN SL. ak 172 | 34, 848 | 16, 252, 300 
RS SR SS a eee eee oe eee Ye eee 205. | 47,034 | 24, 347, 900 
TT Ne vebdmenn 237 | 59,969 | 39, 866, 000 
DR SG phiccdene diees eT ee es Se en ee | 235 67,910 | 48, 139, 900 


Roumania. 


HE first manifestation of the cooperative spirit in Roumania 
appeared in the founding of a ‘‘people’s bank” in 1894. All 
other forms of cooperative enterprise since developed are in the 
nature of offshoots a these banks. By 1903 the number of these 
banks had reached 700, the membership had risen to 59,844, and 
the capital to 4,250,600 francs ($820,366, par). In that year a cen- 
tral bank and clearing house, the Casa Centrala, was formed, which 
now acts as the central credit institution of the whole peasant 
cooperative system. 
In 1918 this central bank, with its 3,170 member banks, formed 
a network covering the entire country. This system of banks repre- 
sented 645,000 stockholders, divided, according to occupation,  ap- 
proximately as follows: 600,000 were peasants, 10,000 were mer- 
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chants, 5,000 were school-teachers, 4,000 were priests, and 26,000 
were workers in miscellaneous occupations. 

Under a system which had grown up, in many districts the culti- 
vatable land was practically monopolized by speculators who leased 
the land from the owners and either re-leased it or worked it with 
peasant labor at wages fixed by themselves. The peasant thus had no 
choice in the matter of employment or wages. 

This situation was remedied to some extent by the laws of 1905 
and 1907. The first legalized the formation of peasant cooperative 
lease-holding societies, and the second, in order to make land avail- 
able to the peasant, authorized the purchase of the large estates by 
the communes. Though the latter law was defective, in that owners 
of large estates were not compelled to sell, yet under its provisions 
109 estates amounting to 127,292 hectares (314,539 acres) were pur- 
chased between 1908 and 1915, of which 20,000 hectares (49,420 
acres) were sold io peasants and the remainder rented to them. 

The peasant cooperative land-leasing associations formed under 
the law of 1905 showed ‘‘an astonishing ability” to compete with 
the speculators. They made a practice of hiring experts to advise 
them with regard to rotation of crops, choice of seeds, etc. As a 
result of their systematic efforts toward improvement of agricultural! 
methods, the average yield in the best years of the land taken over 
by these societies has been doubled. 

During the war period, and particularly after Roumania entered 
the war in 1916, the peasants became accustomed to cooperative 
effort along numerous lines and on a large seale. Under the abnor- 
mal conditions caused by the war the Government was obliged to 
regulate trade and take charge of the provisioning of the peopie. 
In the villages only the cooperative associations were iced to be 
capable of performing this function, and the people’s banks, the most 
uniform and best organized of the cooperative organizations, were 

laced in charge. Only through them were the people able to obtain 
loa and carry on exchange of products. During the period Octo- 
ber, 1916, to March, 1918, through the medium of the oeteg mer- 
chandise to the value of over 14,500,000 francs ($2,798,500, par) was 
supplied to the peasants and produce worth 7,000,000 frances 
($1,351,000, par) was sold. 

Cooperative production has been at a great disadvantage. It is 
stated that the industrial enterprises with which the cooperative 
productive associations compete enjoy exemption from duty on raw 
materials, special rates on the Government railways, and various 
other privileges which were not until recently accorded to the coop- 
erative societies. 

The consumers’ cooperative associations have been ‘‘held within 
small compass by the simplicity of peasant life and the fact that the 
peasants produce nearly everything they use.” 

The following table shows the growth of the various types of 
cooperative societies in Roumania during the period 1908 to 1916, 
the latest year for which figures are available: 
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NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN ROUMANIA, NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 
AND AMOUNT OF CAPITAL AND RESERVE, 1908, 1912, AND 1916, BY TYPE OF ASSO- 
CIATION. 

[1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 

















' 
. 
Number of : oe 
assesintions. Number of members. | Capital and reserve. 
Kind of association. ae 
| 
1998 | 1912 | 1916 1908 1912 | 1916 1908 1912 1916 
| | | 
Franes. Francs. Frenes. 
Consumers’ societies. ......... | 207; 294 340 | 7,580 13,105 |16,000 | 951,237 | 1,817,806 (2,500, 000 
Forest exploitation societies..| 30; 143 165 1,189 | 8,208 |13,000 | 229,576 | 1,057,613 |1, 280, 000 
OS pindiald ak cin bald ee dy 9; @ 25 372 | 1,068 | 1,500 | 28, 820 101,037 126, 000 
i 5 7 10 164 360 600 | 4,154 10, 010 1, 800 
Milis and agricultural ma- | | 
chinery associations... .. ; 7 $2 60 217 | 1,947 | 3,000 | 26, 303 255, 642 525, 009 
Gardening associations... .. 5 9 25 198 471 750 | 17, 879 31, 281 192. £00) 
Vineyards and apiaries.......; 2 5 Ss 91 188 | 350 | 1,737 4), 018 65, 600 
Community sales............. | 2 5 150 135 312 15,000 | 15, 063 87,451 LOS, OOO 
Mines, quarries, and mineral 
CO a Pa 7 | 593 700 |... : 94,379 
Cooper shops, woodworking | | 
societies, and tile works.... 2 9 13 | 72 364 550 7,409 101, 767 138, 000 
Miscellaneous associations... . 4 | a) 8 | 130} 270 400 5, 469 20, 743 19,0 
Total. ree , 273 | 546 |! 810 110, 142 |26, 886 21,850 11, 277,654 }, 617, 787 4, 866, GOU 
1 This total is not the exact sum of the items but is as given in the report 


An interesting development has been taking place since December, 
1918, when two decree laws provided for the expropriation of all culti- 
vatable crown and institutional lands, all lands of subjects of foreign 
birth, and all rural lands belonging to absentees. Im addition 
2,000,000 hectares (4,942,000 acres) were expropriated from private 
estates of over 100 hectares (247 acres) of cultivatable land. ‘The 
law of December 31, 1918, reorganized the central cooperative bank, 
tle Casa Centrala, and gave it charge of the sale of the expropriated 
land to the peasants. It is stated that while great practical diffi- 
culties were encountered, expropriation was practically complete by 
June, 1919. 

Other laws, enacted shortly after the expropriation acts, turned 
over to the cooperative associations the exploitation of the forests 
and the promotion of the creation of communal pastures. 

One of the leaders in the Roumanian cooperative movement is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘ We believe that before long the entire produc- 
tion of the villages will flow through the cooperatives.’”’ Where 
community production will leave off and strictly private enterprise 
begins, is stated to be impossible of prediction. Already the two 
are in conflict. Because the first-rate men found it more profitable 
to work for themselves, the cooperatives have, it is said, had to 
employ men,who failed in their own ventures. According to the 
report, there are, however, those who are of the opinion that the 
development of cooperative effort will eliminate private capitalistic 
enterprise by ‘“‘open competition.” 


Sweden. 


HE founding of distributive societies in Sweden began during 
the period 1860-1870, about the same time as in Denmark, but 

the development of the societies was very gradual, and did’ not 
quicken until about the beginning of the present century. In 1899, 
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a central organization, the Cooperative Union, was founded, in 
which were federated various types of cooperative societies. At 
first the union was purely a propagandist organization. In 1904, 
however, it established the Cooperative Wholesale Society. With 
the establishment of the wholesale society the membership grew 
rapidly until at the end of 1918 there were 849 societies affiliated 
with the union. 

In 1908, the union opened a savings bank which has made rapid 
progress. In the same year the union decided to limit membership 
to those societies whales: require cash payment, and in 1911, the 
wholesale society ceased the supply of goods to nonmembers. 

a progress of the union during the war is shown in the following 
table: 


DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDISH COOPERATIVE UNION DURING THE PERIOD 1914 TO 1913, 


[1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 





| Member- 








Number of | Number of : | ie 
Year. societies | societies hw +H —— 
affiliated. | reporting. societies. | 
: 
a —_ > 
| Kroner. 
aS eS See ee ee ey ee 583 537 | 111, 298 39, 466, 473 
CNG tac an bb 0 ancy <tbee Vasbus tne snsebeee Pein thaGSs dae 687 581 | 127, 876 | 54, 608, 695 
5 ill Ea ay se = i el et RN Ae KK 785 737 | 169,063 | 81,661, 807 
Manis cu che bite it 5 PERE EE HOM doce dh bbs cbotmondesa reson Seihnabe Sid etek ok ie 9 aA eeu 








NESE SpE RES TPO NE: I ID 849 | 771 | 204,906 | 143, 871, 705 


The following statement shows the financial condition, at the end 
of 1918, of the 771 members of the union for which statistics are 
available: 


Kroner. 
IID Sul Sina P ina = 5.6 0 4's Suid btw hones dice se oe cadewie bie? 7, 668, 547 
aids ida caw dcwéic huis wa de siserd awh ees o 4, 749, 269 
ER sik dikiain thie 40-6 sipieie's Hiplnl Cobo e <'05 6904 gy sets 23, 689, 231 
ED nic ia'h od a ninth oe 5 Cae ase s0es ted ne qhs se 1, 257, 229 
nh Mise Jbuske by tiveedaidas Seok dec cin ceew inks 1438, 871, 705 
ahs 6 Rea ce ia Mh wie wis sano e's we we bso wie 58.8% 13, 614, 588 
en Abe edied WER hadbnende th «ease - oss daasbons 4, 035, 124 





Profit Sharing and Labor Copartnership in the 
United Kingdom. 


British Ministry of Labor has recently issued a report on 

rofit sharing and labor copartnership in the United King- 

heen? which states that the number of schemes which were 

in existence October 31, 1919, so far as reported to the ministry, 
was 182, the number of persons employed by the firms having these 
schemes being about a quarter of a million. These 182 schemes, it 
is added, were the survivors of 380 schemes which had been started 
at one time or another since the year 1865. It seems that the 


1 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report on profit sharing and copartnership in the United King- 
dom. London, 1920. 244 pp. 
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greatest activity in the formation of profit-sharmg schemes was 
shown in the four years from 1889 to 1892. 

The report suggests that the abandonment of the schemes which 
have ceased to exist has been caused by inability of the firms to 
earn sufficient profit to make profit sharing a success, or to some other 
cause independent of the profit-sharmg scheme rather than to any 
defects inherent in the system itself, or to the dissatisfaction of 
employers or of the employees. Ninety-one out of 198 cases of 
abandonment are attributed to this last cause. 

While in every year a number of firms are unable to pay any 
bonus at all, still it is estimated that, taking all the schemes into 
consideration, the average bonus over a long series of years is about 
5 or 6 per cent. The average ratio of bonus to wages, covering the 
years 1901 to 1918, taking into account both the number who actu- 
ally participated and the number who would have been entitled to 
participate in cases where the bonus was nil, is given as 5.5 per cent. 

The number of participating employees, the total amount of bonus 
paid, and the average bonus per employee, by industry group, for 
the year 1918, are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF SCHEMES, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED, AND TOTAL AND 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BONUS PAID, BY INDUSTRY GROUP, IN 1918. 


[1£ at par=$4.8665.] 





{ 
y | 
Number of | 

| employees 











: ‘ partici pat- Total Average 

Industry group. oe ed (oren- | amount of bonus per 
 — titled to | bonus. employee. 

partici- | 

pate). 

£ £2 ¢ 
6 onc wnn ecdenehnn tbdinee~ 4éaunen wens 5 2, 393 | 30, 509 1215 0 
ER SS RE Sa ree 10 3, 622 43, 396 1119 7 
i tcetiie Was ksikes + Denes ae eedldenegseads ceusscasesewes 31 22, 447 24,985 1 2 3 
a 6s candies Mb aart so baee a Oned 6 15, 004 34,415 2 510 
SE a hha ree 10 3, 870 | 29, 461 7a 
ee S| an ere 9 5, 784 52, 254 9 0 8 
CS EE. oe Fe ae ee 15 6, 959 67,817 9 14 11 
Sn tn encivaciakepeeebwedaadhogescdenses 1 18, 500 None. None. 
i rcnh tec ke tekaehdan ae OOM oaks tbecdraneen en 18 3, 254 | 16, 891 5 310 
Tete... bina SUES dSaeidied stanccncesbonnse se 105 81, 833 299, 728 313 3 


The report states that if employees in firms which distributed no 
bonus be excluded, the total number of actual participants in the 
schemes for which particulars can be given was 52,056, and the 
average bonus was £5 15s. 2d. ($27.99, par). 

The report. gives the rules of a number of schemes of profit sharing 
or copartnership. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries, April, 1920. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
T concerning the volume of employment in April, 1920, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. 
Comparing the figures of April, 1920, with those of identical estab- 
lishments for April, 1919, it appears that im 11 industries there was 
an increase in the number of persons employed, while in 2 there 
was a decrease. The largest increase, 58.7, per cent, is shown in 
men’s ready-made clothing, and the decreases, 5.8 and 4.6 per cent, 
appear in car building and repairing and in cigar manufacturing, 
respectively. 

All of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for April, 1920, as ny oe with April, ae. The 
most important percentage increases, 151.2, 90.7, and 81.1, appear 
in men’s ready-made clothing, w oolen, and ‘hosiery and underwear, 
respectively. The big increases over last year’s figures are due in 

art to a rise in volume of employment and in part to a recovery 
rom the decline last year. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL, 1919, 
AND APRIL, 1920. 

















| | Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll 
| Esta b- | | 4 
lish- 
ments — | Per , Per 
report- | Period o cent o cent of 
Industry. ing for | pay roll. | April A pril increase increase 
April, | 11 19” | y4o9. | (+) or |April, 1919. April, 1920. | (+) or 
both | nea i de- | de- 
years | crease | crease 
(—) ~ 
— 
Tron and steel.............-- 109 | 4month./157, 237 |172,487 | + 9.7 |$9, 985,239 /$12,678,325 + 27.0 
Automobile manufacturing. .| 39 | 1 week. .|106, 337 (136,429 | +28.3 | 3,088,919 | 4,524,146 + 46.5 
Car building and repairing. - - 37 | 4month.} 44,530 | 41,964 | — 5.8 | 2,427,945 | 2,579,701 + 6.3 
Cotton monuinstering. enine 52 | 1 week..| 45,724 | 51,754 | +13.2 683,887 | 1,080,500 + 58.0 
Cotton finishing. ..........-.. i 6,043 7,033 +15.4 | 166, 528 153, 815 44.4 
Hosiery 2nd underwear. . -.. 66 j...do..... 29,499 35,092 +19.0 {| 399,824 724,143 +. 81.1 
| fi ates aed Seip 3 ae “eee 37,010 | 51,713 | +39.7 | 683,212] 1,302,990 + 90.7 
 « ) Oe 47 | 2 weeks .| 15,171 | 16,303 + 7.5) 527,618 746,883 + 41.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing. - 45 | 1 week..| 21,677 | 34,406 +58.7 464,206 | 1,165,865 +151.2 
Leather manufacturing.... .- 32 1...00..... 15, 914 | 17,070 | + 7.3 344, 649 149,760 | + 30.5 
Boots and shoes............- Ce Reg 52,267 | 58,788 | +12.5 | 1,028, 868 1,491,302 + 44.9 
Paper making............... 57 |...do.....| 28,316 | 32,740 | +15.6| 585,531 882, 274 50.7 
Cigar manufacturing. ....... — RS eee 17,183 16,394 — 4.6} 262,210 342,059 -+ 30.5 








Comparative data for April, 1920, and March, 1920, appear 
the following table. The figures show that in 6 industries there was 
an increase in the number persons on the pay roll in April as 
compared with March and in 7 a decrease. 

The largest increases in the number of people employed appear in 
car vuditing and repairing, 4.2 per cent; and men’s ready-made cloth- 
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ing, 2.8 percent. Percentage decreases of 3.4 and 2.3 appear in leather 
manufacturing and cotton finishing, while both automobile manu- 
facturing and boots and shoes show a decrease of 1.7 per cent. 

In comparmg April, 1920, with March of this year, 5 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 8 
a decrease. The most important increase is one of 4.9 per cent in 
hosiery and underwear, while car building and repairing shows an 
increase of 1.1 per cent. The greatest decreases are 5.9 per cent in 
iron and steel, 4.7 per cent in cigar manufacturing, 4 per cent in 
leather manufacturing, and 3.9 per cent in automobile manufactur- 
ing. April production was somewhat curtailed because of the rail- 
road strike. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1920. 





Number on pay roll Amount of pey roll 
Estab- 
| lish- 
ments i Per cent Percen 
Industry. | report-| Period | of in- of in- 
ling for | °f Pay .. | crease | creas 
| March | Ol, | March, April, | (4°) or ‘March, 1920.) April, 1820.| (+) or 
1920. | 1929. 
and : de- d 
Avril. crease creas 
NS GOIN aia: woo + lenin ill | }month-_/175, 200 (173,822 0.8 |313,592,304 ($12,784,705 5.9 
Automobile manufacturing.| 38 | 1 week. .|130,716 |128, 445 1.7 4,417, 822 1, 246, 399 3.9 
Car building and repairing .| 34 | 4month.! 36,140 | 37,666 +4.2 | 2,291,280 | 2,316,090 1.1 
Cotton manufacturing. .... 53 | lweek..| 53,768 | 53,186 1.1 1,123,201 | 1,124,826 + J 
Cotton finishing............ 10 j;...do....| 6,961 6,802 | 2.3 149,716 | 147, 846 -1.3 
Hosiery and underwear... . 65 |...do....| 33,844 | 34,184 | +1.0 670,980 | 704, 159 +4.9 
CES & ots Sues sg sap sae 51 |...do....! 51,692 | 51,713 | +(') 1,294,643 | 1,302,990 - .6 
CO Ee eee eee 47 | 2 weeks.| 16,193 | 16,303 | + .7 762,554 | 746, 833 -2.1 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 48 | lweek.., 24,036 | 35,004 19.8 1,199,312 | 1. 182,988 is 
Leather manufaeturing. -.-. 32 |...do....| 17,669 | 17,070 | —3.4 468,315 | 149, 760 0 
300ts and shoes............ 66 |...do....| 59,621 | 58,622 1.7 1, 483, 694 1,488, 626 a 
Paper tisking.............. 56 |...do....| 31,866 | 31,667 6 853, 730 852, 812 a 
Cigar manufacturing... ... ee 86 -| 16, 934 | 16, 998 4 369, 76S 352,314 if, 7 





1An increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cen‘ 


In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 87 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 132,771 employees as actuaily working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for April, 1920, as against 123,867 
for the reported pay-roll period in April, 1919, an increase of 7.2 per 
cent. Figures given by 98 establishments in the iron and steel in- 
dustry for April, 1920, and March, 1920, show that 141,361 em- 
ployees were actually working on the last full day of the pay period 
reported for in April, 1920, as against 142,763 for the see st in March, 
1920, a decrease of 1 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


DURING the period March 15 to April 15, 1920, there were in- 
creases in wages made by establishments in all of the 13 indus- 
tries. Of the establishments reporting, many did not answer the in- 
uiry relative to this item, but in such cases it is not likely that 
atlas were made. 
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Tron and steel.—Two establishments reported an increase of 10 per 
cent affecting 67 per cent of the employees in one and 12 per cent of 
the employees in the other. About 9 per cent of the force in one 
plant received an increase of about 6 per cent. Forty-five per cent 
of the men in one concern were increased 75 cents per day. 

Automobile manutacturing.—One establishment gave an increase of 
25 per cent to 75 per cent of the employees. Fifteen per cent of the 
men in one plant received an increase of 9.5 per cent. An increase of 
5 per cent, —— 36 per cent of employees, was reported by one 
concern. One establishment gave an increase of 2.2 per cent to 38 
per cent of the force while another establishment gave an increase 
of 2 per cent to 4 per cent of the force. 

Car building and repairing.—An increase of 15 per cent, affecting 
20 per cent of the force was reported by one firm. One establishment 
gave an increase of 7 per cent to 8 per cent of the employees, while 
another establishment granted an increase of 2.9 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the foundry men. 

Cotton manufacturing.—Two firms gave an increase of 10 per cent, 
affecting all employees in one firm, while the other firm did not state 
the number of employees affected. The entire force in two mills were 
given an increase of 8 per cent. All of the men in one establishment 
received an increase of about 5 per cent. 

Cotton finishing.—An increase of 15 per cent, affecting 8 per cent 
of the employees, was reported by one establishment. 

Hosiery and underwear.—One establishment or an increase 
of 15 per cent but made no further statement. All of the employees 
in one mill were given an increase of 10 per cent, while 75 per cent of 
the employees in another mill received an increase of 5 per cent. 

Woolen.—All of the employees in one establishment received an 
increase of 8 per cent. ' 

Silk.—One firm granted an increase of 7.8 per cent, affecting 15 
per cent of the employees while another firm gave an increase of 7 
per cent affecting 22 per cent of the employees. About 9 per cent 
of the men in one establishment received an increase of about 6 per 
cent. All of the pieceworkers in one concern were increased 5 cents 
per hour. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—One establishment gave an increase 
of 20 per cent to part of its employees. 

Leather.—All of the employees in one establishment received an 
increase of 12 per cent while the entire force in another establishment 
were given an increase of 10 per cent. Ten per cent of the men in one 
concern received an increase of 6 per cent. One firm reported a gen- 
eral increase but made no further statement. All of the full-time 
workers in one establishment received a bonus. 

Boots and shoes.—Two factories granted a 10 per cent increase 
affecting 6 per cent of the employees in one of the factories and 5 per 
cent of the men in the other. An increase of 8.8 per cent, affecting 
4.5 per cent of the force was reported by one concern. Three plants 
gave an increase of 5 per cent, affecting 10 per cent of the force in one 
establishment, 8 per cent of the force in the second establishment, 
and 4 per cent of the force in the third establishment. One firm 
reported an increase, but made no further statement. 
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Paper making.—One establishment reported an increase of 25 per 
cent, affecting 7 per cent of the employees, while another establish- 
ment reported increases ranging from 124 to 22 per cent, but made 
no further statement. The entire force in one firm received an 
increase of about 14 per cent. All the men in one concern received 
an increase of 124 percent, while the entire force in another concern 
received an increase of 12 per cent. One firm reported an increase 
of about 12 per cent, affecting about 17 per cent of the employees. 
All employees in three establishments were given an increase of 10 
per cent. Fifty per cent of the force in one concern received an 
increase of 9 per cent. ‘Two mills gave an increase of about 8 per 
cent, affecting 20 per cent of the employees in one mill and 18 per 
cent of the employees in the other. An increase of 7.4 per cent, 
affecting 37 per cent of the employees, was reported by one estab- 
lishment, while 70 per cent of the employees in another establish- 
ment received an increase of 7 per cent. One firm that reported a 
general advance of wages made no further statement. 

Cigar manufacturing.—All of the employees in one establishment 
received an imcrease of 16% per cent. One establishment gave 
increases ranging from 10 to 15 per cent, affecting 70 per cent of 
the employees. Two firms reported an increase of 10 per cent, 
affecting 53 per cent of the employees in one firm and 40 per cent 
of the employees in the other. All of the employees in one estab- 
lishment were given an increase of 7.5 per cent, while the entire 
force in two establishments were given an increase of about 5 per 
cent. Ninety per cent of the men in one concern received an increase 
of 4.5 per cent. One establishment reported an increase of 10 per 
cent but did not state the per cent of employees affected. The fac- 
tory workers in one plant received a bonus. 





Changes in Volume of Employment in Repre- 
sentative Bituminous Coal Mines. 


the number of industries from which to collect information 
concerning changes in employment from month to month. 
One of the most important basic industries is that of coal mining; 
hence this industry was selected for addition to the list of 13 ‘indus- 
tries that have been covered for some time. estionnaires were 
sent out and a sufficient number of returns have been received from 
bituminous coal-mine operators to warrant the publication of the 
material collected. 
These figures, collected in large volume month after month, afford 
a barometer of industrial conditions of value to operators, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and the general public. The information col- 
lected is published with the hope that more operators, both of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mines, will cooperate in this monthly col- 
lection and compilation of employment figures. ) 


Fe the sees the Bureau has undertaken to increase gradually 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN REPRESENTATIVE BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINES, 1919, AND JANUARY TO APRIL, 1920. 














Percentages 
based on 
-_ Amount of January, 1919. 
Month and year. | Number | pain al pay roll a 

| of mines. | a for half 

| ha month. Em- “a 

ploy: | soi 

ees. . 
| 
1919 

ED oa Sie decn svete dwcensone’ of ead abs ower ees te oee ') if 31,898 | $1,833,392 100 100 
February.......... ORE SP hoe eee | 31,387 | 1,600,386 | 98 87 
eg EN ae a a tis hyp ah So SG RA IBS i | 30,164] 1,522,212 95 83 
atid 444404 nded Moon dR SAK a db ge kee becd ies eck spews | 29,009 1,451, 103 91 79 
et tek Aelia Eies en neh nk nde He sss ead } | 29,021 1,544,689 91 84 
SGA 6 da DRE ook Ue bd bed o Sea Bwnh des ohh «cette oe tek odwat |} 30,298 | 1,597,565 95 87 
ES ang tt hand. dy atlny «adhe apieapy «ince onnewes | 31,136} 1,690,149 98 92 
ala setts - Geatie shaatgeentonsagit deel At ui7 |) 231,085) 1,779,561 97 97 
IE acta Loess 14 B64 dh sank » Taeb leg keasb teed on i 1) 30,811 1,844,546 97 101 
a en eal lk a ae eRe | 31,321 | 2,055, 289 98 112 
ee ES Pe Pp ee Le REL P (t) (1) ‘. (t) 
I wb nists 4 sae dbo b bin Stabile a4 oo cc cqeeds spose i! (4) (: (i (4) 

1] | 

1929 1] 

(eee EO EI, Ae STS 33, 735 2, 218, 630 106 121 
ET bcs bbb bute adele gs idcsb ccc ecceedceceweus i ) 32,299 2,066,369 101 113 
ET ee iF Ie inure seth adeene ae ene ene dee a At 93 f 25,362; 1,701,707 101 113 
Ee SS ae pe Herre te See A ee eee } \ 27,029 1,810,080 108 120 
DN Bie he 6 ol des dldtds.. couh eb sabhaqesbsiscdesecc seed at gx |f 24,567 1,682, 296 108 120 
Rt le ahs ba Ai emiennnnhidditkin +opabh> thpns taken \j "? | 28,499, 1,554,551 103 lll 











1 Because of the strike some mines were idle and others running with a smail force; hence no figures are 
shown for these months. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





Influence of the War on Accident Rates in the 
Iron and Steel Industry, 1914-1919. ! 


By LUCIAN W. CHANEY. 


OR a very long time to come the question of influence of the 
World War upon our social and industrial life will be a sub- 
ject of earnest debate. 

it is accordingly appropriate to devote this article to presenting 
some illustrations which seem most clearly to indicate the result 
which war conditions have tended to produce upon accident rates 

The first case to be considered is that of a group of mills which have 
been combined because they afford opportunity both to determine 
severity rates and to examine the movement of such rates in consider- 
able detail. These mills arelargely devoted to the fundamental depart- 
ments of the industry, namely, blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills. They employed in the years covered (1914 to 1919) 
men varying in number from 35,000 to 50,000. Thesize of the group 
is accordingly sufficient to assume that the results obtained are 
fairly typical. 

A chart will first be considered, in which are shown from month to 
month over the six years the fluctuations of four items, namely, em- 
ployment, frequency of nondisabling accident, frequency of dis- 
abling accident, and severity of disabling accident. The figures of 
each group are reduced to index numbers on the basis of January, 
1914, as 100. They are then plotted on a percentage scale which 
shows the per cent of increase or decrease from month to month. 

It is desirable before proceeding with discussion of the features of 
this chart to emphasize one point which is brought out by it. That 
is the accidental character of accidents. Even in a group of em- 
ployees as large as the present one it will be found that general con- 
clusions which seem to be fully warranted are flatly contradicted by 
a great number of special cases. Accidents in their very nature de- 

end on combinations of circumstances which might never occur twice. 

t is the unexpected which gives character to accidental happenings. 
This is true in some measure of all types of accidents, but particu- 
larly is it true of those which involve death or serious injury. It 
would be expected therefore that just such fluctuations as those 
recorded between the months would occur. The fact that there is not 
the same regularity as that found in other statistical fields does not in 
the least imply imperfection in the basic data nor error in the treat- 
ment. 


1 This article is from a bulletin on Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steclindustry, now 
‘in preparation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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If employment be considered it will become evident that it pro- 
ceeded on a fairly level keel during the first eight months of 1914. It 
is known from other sources of information that this was a consider- 
ably lower level than for the year 1913, which was a year of particu- 
larly high activity in the industry. There is then a further decline 
from which recovery begins with 1915. This increase continues with 
some unsteadiness until a maximum is reached in the month of 


CHart A.-FLUCTUATIONS FROM MONTH TO MONTH OF SEVERITY RATES, OF FRE. 
QUENCY RATES FOR DISABLING AND NONDISABLING ACCIDENTS, AND OF EMPLOY. 
MENT, 1914 TO 1919, 
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January, 1919. From that point there is a general tendency to 
decline. 

Turning now to nondisabling accidents, it will appear that while 
they are doubtless influenced by the changes in employment they are 
more responsive to other and more obscure factors. When employ- 
ment is at the lowest point this class of accidents is also at a low point. 
From January, 1915, there is an irregular rise, more rapid than the 
rise in employment, until August, 1916, from which there is a decline 
with some upward movements in each year. 

The frequency of disabling accidents runs a somewhat similar course 
but nowhere departs so widely from January, 1914, as do nondis- 
abling accidents. The high month is August, 1916, from which point 
there is an irregular decline. 

The severity of disabling accidents is much more irregular from 
month to month and nowhere reaches a level as high as that of Jan- 
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uary, 1914. The high months are August and November, 1916, Feb- 
ruary, March, and August, 1918, and July, 1919. This irregularity 
and the frequent departure from the showing regarding frequency is 
entirely normal in view of the fact that the comparatively small num- 
ber of deaths have a controlling influence on the severity rates and 
the deaths are not distributed regularly. ) 

Chart A shows the percentage variations which occur from month 
tomonth. It is desirable to present the same data in a form in which 
Cutt B—TREND OF SEVERITY RATES 


ACCIDENTS, OF FREQUENCY RATE 
PLOYMENT, 1914 TO 1919. 


, OF FREQUENCY RATES FOR DISABLING 
FOR NONDISABLING ACCIDENTS, AND OF EM- 
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the irregularities are ‘‘smoothed”’ and the general trend of events 
made evident without the confusion due to temporary conditions. 

In Chart B the rates are cast up for the years ending with each 
month, beginning with December, 1914. Each point in the curves 
resulting from plotting these values therefore represents an entire 
year and the irregularities seen in Chart A are in a measure eliminated. 

A study of Chart B reveals that there was a slight downward trend 
in employment during the early portion, accompanied by downward 
movements in each of the three accident curves. This was most 
pronounced in severity of disabling accident, less so in frequency of 
disabling cases, and least in nondisabling cases. 
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Then, from the year ending June, 1915, to that ending June, 1916, 
employment was rapidly increasing. Each of the accident curves 
rises with the employment curve, the three pursuing nearly parallel 
courses, and both frequency curves rising more ra idly than the em- 
ployment curve. It is known from other studies of the situation that 
this upward movement in employment involved a high accession rate 
of men new to the business. The huge demand for steel, which came 
with the opening of the war, led to taking on any man who offered 
himself and seemed capable for the physical demands of the task. 
Such a high accession rate of inexperienced men is always accompanied 
by increasing accident rates. 1 

From the year ending June, 1916, to that ending January, 1917, 
the rise in employment continued, but at a less rapid rate. The pro- 
portion of inexperienced men introduced is known to be marked! 
less. The accident curves rise to this point but show the influence of 
the slackening in accessions. From the year ending January, 1917, 
the employment curve continues to rise quite steadily but the acci- 
dent curves begin to decline. In the case of nondisabling and dis- 
abling frequency this decline continues to the calendar year 1919. 

In the severity curve there appears a striking disagreement with 
the trend of frequency. While frequency is falling from the year 
ending January, 1918, severity rises to the year ending December, 
1918. From that point irregular decline occurs to the end of 1919. 

Chart A presents the fluctuations from month to month and 
Chart B the general trend over the six years. With this picture 
in mind it is possible to consider the possible relations of these several! 
curves to war conditions and to suggest some explanations of the 
phenomena. 

It may first be noted that the records embodied in the charts do 
not go back quite far enough to give all the desirable information. 
Periods of high industrial activity are necessarily those in which 
accident rates will tend to rise. During the period from 1906 onward 
there have been three conspicuous periods of this kind. They are 
approximately 1906-7, 1912-13, 1916-1918. The death rates per 
1,000,000 hours worked, in the mills under consideration, have been 
since 1910 as follows: 1910, 0.70; 1911, 0.60; 1912, 0.63; 1913, 0.67; 
1914, 0.47; 1915, 0.37; 1916, 0.50; 1917, 0.40; 1918, 0.53; 1919, 0.40. 
It will be observed that these figures have high points in 1910,1913, 
and 1918, with depressed intervals between. The important point to 
be noted is that the prewar high point of 19131s higher than the wai 
high point of 1918, the proportion being 67 to 53; that is to say, the 
tendency to rising rates which war conditions brought about was either 
opposed by more effective safety measures or was intrinsically less than 
that existing in the prewar period: It may fairly be urged that the 
explanation is to be found in the improved construction of the nev: 
buildings and machinery which were mstalled in response to the war 
demand and in the active efforts put forth in training and introducing 
the new man who had to be employed. 

A considerable number of industrial concerns took the position 
that the demands of war production were so imperative that they were 
yaa justified in relaxing attention to safety measures of all sorts. 

e result is reflected in the increased accident occurrence registered 
by most agencies. Whether or not this increase brought the rates 
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goucrally above the prewar standard is a matter which can not be 
ce ‘termined with certainty. It is to the great and lasting credit of 
the iron and steel industry that it did meet the situation directly 
and endeavored to combat the inevitable tendency by increased 
efforts. The final outcome of these various efforts was first to check 
the rising accident rates and finally to bring them down to points 
lower than the prewar level. 

It is now pertinent to examine the contradiction noted above 
between the indications afforded by the peers y rates and severity 
rates for the years ending in the months of 1918. In this portion of 
the charts, frequency rates both for disabling and nondisabling 
accidents show a tendency to decline while se verity is rising. Nie 
condition is of interest from several standpoints. It has often be 
noted that Treque ney and severity rates give these opposite indi- 

cations; indeed, this fact was the moving reason for working out the 
system of severity rates. It is not often, however, that the contra 
diction is as pronounced and long continued as in this case. It IS 
clear that the efforts of one sort and another which kept severity 
below the rate of 1913 and produced a marked decline of frequency 
after 1916 were after all not so well adapted to meet the severit; 
problem as they were to deal with the problem of minor injury. 
Severity, it is true, did decline for a time concurrently with freque ne 
but then took a turn in the opposite direction, w hich continue lun til 
the close of the calendar year 1918. From that point the curve ag: 
concurs with that of frequency. The extent to which minor injury 
wes controlled in 1918 and the failure equally well to control the 
severer forms is strikingly brought out by contrasting the years 1915 
and 1918, as is done in the following table: 





FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR THE MONTHS OF 1915 AND 1918, 
& ‘ ° 
\Frequency rates} Severity rates Frequency rat Severity r 
| (per 1,000,090 per l, 000 hours } | (perl ae. 000, | (mer 1,000 hours 
jhours exposure). exposure). hours exposure) exposure 
Month | P Month. 
= - - —————————————— — 
} 1915 1918 1915 1918 1315 1918 i915 
<  RETe SE ES Sete! : : 
| ‘) 
eee 32.4 45.7 1.4 4.5 || August..... 61.5 $1.6 2 } 
FPebruary.......- | 633.3 37.8 3.6 5.6 || September. ..-..... 62.1 35.7 0 | H 
Iie 39.7 44.6 2.6 5.6 i. aaa 63.9 | 32.5 ) 7 
"| RRC: | 44.1 41.5 2.8 1.1 || November. ...... 57.3 31.6 1.5 ) 
May..... | §.3 43.5 6 3.9 || December........ 57.8 31.5 3.6 
tni>sccieecel aa 41.0 1.3 3.9 -—— - == + 
Ju ey | 19.5 a Total..... 53.2 38.8 2.0 





‘) 


Inspection of this table will disclose that 9 of the 12 months of 
1915 have higher frequency rates than the same eee of 1918. 
On the contrary, 1918 shows higher severity in 9 of the 12 months. 
Evidently the conditions of the two years were in some way dis- 
tinctly different. Superficially the differences appear to be that 
1915 was a year of 3 ‘apid changes i in the working force and that 1918 
was one of relative stability of the workers but of intense industr ial 
activity. In the first condition it is clear that all accident rates tend 
to rise rapidly. It is the uniform experience that wheneve the 
accession of inexperience is increesing the accident rates .tend 
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strongly to go up, and will do so unless very rigorous measures are 
taken in opposition. 

A reasonable explanation of the rising severity of the years ending 
in 1918 is much less easy. The greater industrial activity of that 
year must have had its influence, but knowledge of the plants does 
not seem to justily placing any great stress upon that factor. The 
operations of such mills as are here grouped are necessarily of a 
rather leisurely character and can not in the nature of the case be 
hurried sufficiently to increase greatly the hazard of the individual 
man. 

It has been suggested that the ‘“‘flu’’ epidemic may have so influ- 
enced the physical condition of the men that they were more liable 
to accidental injury. This can scarcely be given great weight, since, 
though the severity rate of the months when “ flu’’ was most prevalent 
is higher than the average, it is not higher than that inseveral other 
groups of months in which there was no “flu’’ complication. 

This process of exclusion rather forces the conclusion that this is an- 
other case where the operators of these mills were led into a mistaken 
sense of security by the steadily falling frequency rates and so did not 
maintain full andrigorous attention to the causes of more severe injury. 
At all events it may be said that without constant attention to the 
severity rate it is impossible to have an accurate idea of the conditions 
which must be met. 

The rates which form the basis of the foregoing charts and dis- 
cussion are given in the following tables: 
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ACCIDENT RATES, BY MONTHS, 1914 TO 1919. 








Month. 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 


Frequency rates of nondisabling accidents 
(per 1,000,000 hours exposure). 
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Frequency rates of disabling accidents 
(per 1,000,000 hours exposure). 
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Severity rates of disabling acciden 
(per 1,000 hours exposure). 
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ACCIDENT RATES, BY YEARS ENDING WITH EACH MONTH. 











Rates for year ending with specified month. 

Year ending with— _ . m2 : 
! ' 

1914 1915 ae ee 918 1919 





Frequency rates of nondisabling accidents 
(per 1,000,000 hours exposure). 
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Departments of the Industry Manufacturing Various Products. 


HE foregoing discussion illustrates the trend of accident rates in 

the basic departments of the industry. It will be of interest to 

determine whether the same forces were at work in other depart- 
ments and to what extent the results were the same. 

The plants for which it is possible to follow the details of war-time 
experience employed during the seven years which are covered a 
number of men varying from 110,000 to 186,000. ‘The groups into 
which this total will be analyzed in seeking to determine the war- 
time experience in manufacturing various products are sufficiently 
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large to afford reasonable confidence that they represent typical 
conditions. 

Chart C exhibits the trend of employment and of accident fre- 
quency rates in the entire group of plants from the year ending 
assatber, 1913, to that ending December, 1919. 

The year 1913 as before noted was one of high industrial activity. 
Both in that particular and in the matter of accident rates the year 
formed a peak in the curves representing conditions. Following 
1913 employment declined to the year ending May, 1915, and accident 


CHart C.—TREND OF FREQUENCY RATES AND OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1913 TO 1919. 
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rates to the year ending July, 1915. Employment was increasing 
from that year until that ending November, 1917. A decline then 


4s 


began which was still in progress in the year ending December, i919. 
Accident frequency increased from the year ending July, 1915, to 
the year ending August, 1916, and then while employment was 
still rising began to decline and continued so to do to the year ending 
December, 1919. It will be seen that this was in substantial agree- 
ment with what happened in the smaller group already considered. 

The component parts of this total are presented in Chart D. It 
presents two groups of mills which produce miscellaneous steel 
products and one group each of mills producing sheets and tin pl:te, 
wire products, tubes, and fabricated products. 
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Five of the six show a declining accident frequency to a year 
ending in some month about the middle of 1915. The sheet mills 
are unique among these production groups in that they show a declin- 
ing accident frequency with only minor irregularities from the year 
ending December, 1913, to the year ending December, 1919. The 
other five groups have a rising frequency rate from a year ending 
near the middle of 1915 to a year ending with some month in 1916, 
varying from March to December. From that point there is a 


Cuart D.—TREND OF FREQUENCY RATES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SPECIFIED 
PRODUCTS, 1913 TO 1919. 
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continuous, though not perfectly regular, decline to the year endin 

December, 1919, except in one case. One of the two groups whic 

produce miscellaneous steel products has a second low point in the 

year ending February, 1918, from which a rise occurs until the year 

ee January, 1919. The second peak is slightly higher than the 
rst. 

It is evident that in all essential particulars the experience of these 
diverse production groups is the same as that in the fundamental 
re artments. The rate tables on which the charts are founded 
ollow. 
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FREQUENCY RATES PER 1,000,000 HOURS EXPOSURE FOR SPECIFIED PRODUCTS. 
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FREQUENCY RATES PER 1,900,000 HOURS EXPOSURE FOR SPECIFIED PRODUCTS— 
Concluded. 


Number of werkers. 


Miscellaneous steel 
. Pabri- | Wire products. 
Year ending with— cated | Sheets. 

products. 


| Weahae 
products .| panes, — 


| Group A.. | Group B. 
' } 





June, i914 25,575 9, , 744 | 18, 922 
June, 1915 3, 706 5, 22, 434 3) 35,.6 13, 477 
June, 1916 , 276 5906 | 31,377 5,67: 23, 000 
June, 1917 : 5,504 | 32,928 : 9, 89: 27, 046 | 
June, 1918 , 3 5 30, 393 23,78 50, 80: 28, 289 
| eee 9, § 29, 324 23, 50,65: 26, 906 


Fluctuation in Rates for Causes. 


T HAS been shown that certain very definite characteristics can 
be traced in the curves which represent the trend of accident 
rates over the war period. It is possible to examine the situation 
from another point of view. If the rates for the various causes be 
determined it will be possible to observe whether the indications 
from the groupings already presented are repeated in the various 
cause groups. 
The following table shows the main cause groups: 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES PER 1,000,000 HOURS EXPOSURE, IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY, BY CAUSES. 
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lt will be found that in practically all the cause groups there is a 
decrease after 1913 into the years 1914 and 1915, followed by inerease 
to a peak in 1916, followed by further decline. The handling of 
tools and material produces more aceidents than any other single 
group of causes. e rates per 1,000,000 hours exposure for each 
year beginning with 1913 are 26.7, 19.4, 20.6, 21.5, 15.7, 12.8, and 
11.7. Inspection of this series discloses the characteristic high point 
in 1916. 

It is possible to recapitulate and summarize the facts of the war 
period and the explanations which may be offered of the course of 
events. Itmay benoted that— 

1. Whatever form of classification is used (the fundamental 
departments, production groups, or cause groups) the same trend is 
shown. 
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The period just prior to the war Was a period of industrial 
Pr Say Ss Ss went down, ‘‘labor mobility’’ almost ceased. 
Accident rates dropped more rapidly than employment. 

3. As soon as the effect of European war orders began to be felt 
in this country employment began to increase. The accession of 
inexperienced men increased even more rapidly. Accident rates 
went u 

4, The iron and steel industry was alarmed by the increasing 
accident occurrence and unde? ‘took : a strenuous counter campaign. 

5. This was very successful in controlling and finally causing a 
> line in minor injury. 

}. Major injury was not controlled so perfectly but was prevented 
tied rising above the level of 1918 and was finally considerably 
reduced. 

This review of the war period strongly supports the age weer 
that even in the most strenuous times it is possibie to hold in che 
the tendency to rising accident rates by the application of the foe 
cardinal methods of the safety movement: (1) Adequate instruction 
of the men in skillful methods of work; (2) careful supe rvision of 
the well-instructed men; (3) ‘‘engineering revision,’ by which 
the safety of work places is increased. 


Coal-Mine Accidents in the United States in Six 
Months Ending January, 1920. 


CCORDING to a statement recently issued by the United 
A States Bureau of Mines, there was a gratifying decrease in 
the number cf men killed in the coal mines of the United 
States during the six months ending January, 1920, as compared 
to the quantity of coal produc ed. 

During July last year, when 221 men lost their lives, the production 
of coal Was over 50,000,000 tons. In January, 1920, the production 
had increased to 56,000,000 tons, or 12 per cent, while the fatalities, 
instead of increasing proportionately, actually decreased to 188, or 
nearly 15 per cent. Nor is this decrease a mere ac cident or coinci- 
dence peculiar to the month of January, as may be seen from the 
following table: 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, NUMBER OF FATALITIES, AND FATALITIES PER MILLION 
TONS MINED, IN COAL MINES OF UNITED STATES, JULY, 1919, TO FEBRU ARY, 1920. 


| Number 
Month Production | Men ~% killed per 
| gerry a (short tons | killed, million 


tons. 


i | 


eR Ep ae aR 50, 501, 000 ; 
August, 1919. Ey See Gey: 50, 805,000 | 223 4.39 
September, 1919...........| 54, 735,000 | 179 3.27 
October, 1919......... Tae 64, 702, 000 243 3.76 
November, 1919............! 26. | 389, 000 94 3. 56 
December, 1919............ 44, 527. 000 | 169 3.80 
et 55,943,000 | 188 3. 35 
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From the figures shown above it may be observed that the average 
monthly production for January and the five months immediately 
preceding was 49,500,000, or only 2 per cent below that for July, 
while the average number of men killed was 183, or a decrease of 
over 17 per cent. 

The month of July, 1919, has been used as the base for this com- 
parison because it is fairly representative of the average number of 
men killed each month since 1911. It will be noted that during the 
six months ending with January, 1920, the accidents have by no 
means kept pace with the increasing production of coal, and that 
during the coal strike last November the decline in the output of 
coal was accompanied by an even greater decline in the number of 
lives lost. 





Y 


Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States 
During 1918. 


HE RECENT report of the United States Bureau of Mines on 
Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar 
year 1918 (Technical Paper 252) opens with the statement 

that the returns for the year show the lowest fatality rate recorded 
since the bureau began the collection of accident statistics in 1911, 
and that the number of nonfatal injuries was slightly less than in 
1917 in spite of war conditions and labor shortage. Reports from 
3,636 operators (about 1,000 less than in 1917) give a total of 182,606 
employees as compared with 200,579 in 1917. In addition, the 
metallurgical works (not including iron and steel) reported 79,752 
men in 1918 as compared with 84,042 in 1917. 

There were 646 fatalities in metal mines in 1918; in 1917 there 
were 852. The fatality rate in 1918 is 3.57 per 1,000 300-day workers 
as compared with the normal rate of 3.60 for 1917 and 3.62 for 1916. 
The 1918 rate, it is stated, is the lowest recorded since 1911, when it 
was 4.45. 

The report shows a total of 42,915 nonfatal injuries at metal 
mines, which is a decrease of 3,371 from 1917, the accident rate being 
237.09 per 1,000 300-day workers as compared with 240.97 in 1917, 
and 250.64 in 1916. 

The tables in the report represent the five divisions of the mining 
industry, as follows: Copper mines, 524 operators; gold, silver, and 
miscellaneous mines, 2,429 operators; iron mines, 176 operators; 
lead, and zine mines (Mississippi Valley), 236 operators; nonmetallic 
mineral mines (not including coal), 271 operators. 

It is explained that as many of the States now have compensation 
laws the bureau’s classification of serious and slight injuries is on a 
14-day (2 week) basis in order to conform to the classification used 
5 ea States. The classification of injuries includes three types, as 

ollows: 
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FATAL, SERIOUS, AND SLIGHT INJURIES IN METAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1917 AND 1918. 














| | Per cent 
Injury. 1917 1918 | of 
decrease. 
. a * | 
ee ee ee ee ere ee er eee 852 646 | 24.2 
Serious (time lost more than 1! days): 
Permanent disability— 
SRE eee ee OR EE a ee ee eee eee 39 €2 258.9 
RE Ee ERR ane ae, AEA SIE RENO BAS 2 ee, Se PEO eA a 666 640 2.9 
Nee en ee  enieiied so mbadtcee ee Hedeaes «tne 10, 220 0.066 11.3 
Slight (time lost, 1 tol4 Naas wesanensescand dneweendnebans 35, 361 23,147 | 6.3 
NN SE a ee ee a Lee eT 46.286 | 42,915 | 7.3 


1 Permanent total disability is loss of hoth legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eve sight, paral- 
ysis, or other condition permanently incapacitating the workman from engaging in & gainful occupation. 

2 Increase. 

’Permanent partial disability means loss of one foot, lez, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more 
toes, any disloc ition where ligaments are severed, or any 0% her injury known in surgery to be permanent 
partial disability 


The following table shows the number of employees, the number 
of fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rates, 
by kind of mine, during 1917 and 1918. 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL 
ACCIDENT ’R ATES IN MINES 


AND NONFATAL 
DURING THE YEARS 1917 AND 1918. 





















































Dail cal 
Number} Aver el 7 injured 
Active ‘of men a Num- (time A ay sg 1,000 1000 
Kind of mine. opera- ae davs ber lost 300-da 309- 30-day 
tors. | »Ioyed. |worxed. killed. ao workers. a werk: 
day). ers. | ers. 
— — a = _ en a | = - — 
, | | | 
1917 
0 Ea Sa erer errs: 649 | 61.275 312 374 19,935 | 63,619 }15.88 | 313.35 
Gcld, silver, and miscellaneous 
DG: «dcop tread eraatadansceesenes 3, 156 51, 892 281 196 8.385,| 48,606 4.03 172. x 
a eh gad 205 | 57,230 283 191 | 12.278} 63,960] 3.54 27.: 
Lead and zine ( Mississippi Valle y)- 369 | 20,269 246 68 4,544| 16,644] 4.09] 272 99 
Nonmetallic mineral................ 218 9,913 280 23) 1,144] 9,256] 2.48] 123.58 
i akicte. és 4,627 | 20,579 | 287 | 852 | 46, 286 | 192,085 | 4.44 | 240.97 
1918. ee a 
RECS US es ee 524 59, 447 321 220 20, 513 63, 681 3.45 322.12 
Gold, silve r, and musceilaneous | 
ete ad eee 2,429 | 43,643 197 18i 7, 847 42,375 | 4.27 | 185.18 
ip SS eee See ee ee 176 53, 665 290 179 0621 51,878 3.45 185. 45 
Lead and zine (M tississip pi Valley)..| 236] 14,0604 251 47 3.746 | 11.723 3.58 | 319.54 
Nonmetailic mineral..............-.| 271 | 11,847 287 19 1.188] 11,319 | 1.67] 104.69 
Potel........ cages Cah _..| 3,636 | 182, 606 297 646 | 42,915 | 181 006 | 3.57 & 237.09 

















1F.xcluding the deaths from the North Putte mine fire, the fatality rate was 3.34 per 1,000, the lowest 


ou record for the co pper group. 


The causes of accidents are shown in the report in considerable 


detail. 
and quarries are given. 
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INDUSTRIAL POISONS. 





Tellurium as an Industrial Health Hazard. 


STUDY of tellurium was recently made by Dr. Shie and Dr. 

Deeds, of the United States Public Health Service; the re- 

sults were published in Public Health Reports (Apr. 16, 1920, 

pp. 939-954), in a preliminary report, the purpose of which is ‘‘to 

mvite the attention of industrial hygienists and physicians to the 
importance of tellurium as an industrial health hazard.”’ 

The ossibility that this substance might act as an industrial 
poison first came to the attention of the authors in 1918 while they 
were making a study of lead poisoning in an electrolytic lead refinery. 
It was noted that Scnctianllly all the men employed in one depart- 
ment—13 in number—smelled strongly of garlic and, upon being 

uestioned, complained of dry skin and a loss of the sweat function. 
These men were working in the silver refinery around blast furnaces 
and were subjected tohigh temperatures. ‘Theslimefrom the electro- 
lytic tanks was treated to remove the Doré metal, and tellurium was 
encountered as an impurity. The temperature attained in the blast 
furnaces was about 1,200°—1,400° F., and tellurium fumes were given 
off probably in the form of hydrogen telluride, a compound analogous 
to sulphuretted hydrogen and arseniuretted hydrogen. Tellurium 
was also present in the dust about the furnaces, probably in the 
form of the oxide and telluride. No other men in the plant com- 
plained of similar symptoms, and no others came into contact with 
tellurium. 

The 13 men were examined with the following result: Seven 
showed evidences of tellurium absorption as indicated by garlic odor 
to the breath, sweat, and urine, to dryness of the mouth, and metallic 
taste. Five of these had a considerable inhibition of the sweat 
. function, and the two who did not, had worked only two weeks; 
three of the five had a dry, itching skin, anorexia, nausea, some 
vomiting, and some degree of depression or somnolence. Six of the 
men examined had a rash distributed quite generally over the body, 
and ‘‘it is probable that the dry skin, iectcal to the complete or 
partial suppression of the sweat function, had something to do with 
its inception.’ The length of time the men examined had been em- 
ployed was, in the majority of cases, very short, so that in a number 
of cases there had hardly been time enough for the mild chronic 
effects of tellurium to have developed, and the one who had worked 
in the department for the longest period—two and a half years— 
had been exposed to the hazard only at rare intervals. 


Chemistry and Properties of Tellurium. 


[He paper considers the chemistry of tellurium, which in the past was 

scarce, the only method of obtaining it being a very lengthy one 
of extraction applied to large masses of ores. It is now obtained 
from the dross produced in electrorefining. In this process the slime 
which settles to the bottom of the electrolytic tanks is treated to 
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recover the more precious metals, and the residuum is then treated 
to obtain the tellurium. It may also be prepared from its minerals 
or from the residue in several metallurgical processes. 

Tellurium is a bluish-white silverlike element possessing metallic 
luster. It is a poor conductor of heat and electricity. 1t melts at 
452°C. Whenslowly cooled from the molten state it forms hexagona! 
rhombohedral erystals, isomorphous with sulphur and selenium. In 
physical properties it resembles the metals, but in chemical properties 
it 1s dueiiediy nonmetallic. It forms one of the oxygen family of 
elements and is closely related to sulphur and selenium of the same 
family. 


Summary. 


FTER a consideration of the poisonous properties of tellurium, 

based upon the 13 eases examined and upon experimental 

work, the paper concludes with this summary to which a ‘“‘fairly 
complete” bi yiography of the subject is added: 


Until within recent years tellurium was considered only as more ov less of a chemical 
curiosity. With the development of the electrolytic-refining indust-y, however, its 
production has increased, and it can no longer be considered a rare element. As yet 
no very important industrial use has been found for it; but numerous research organi- 
zations, among them the National Resecrch Council, are attempting to discover ways 
in which it can be used on a large scale in industry. At present at least one large 
corporation has erected a plant for the sole purpose of isolating and refining tellurimm. 
With the further development of such activities it is to be expected that the produc- 
tion of tellurium will greatly increase and that concomitantly there will be an increase 
in the health hazard incident to the increased exposure of the workers. We might 
then expect to encounter the severe effects of tellurium poisoning, such as are now 
manifested by laboratory animals under the influence of fairly large deses of tellurium. 

The tellurium poisoning encountered thus far in industry has not been severe. 
The primary effects are suppression of the sweat, of the saliva, and of the acid in the 
gastrie juice. This leads to 2 dry, itching skin, dry mouth, metallic taste, anorexia, 
nausea, vomiting, indigestion, and constipation. Somnolence is often a prominent 
symptom. The earliest symptom of tellurium absorption is the garlic odor to the 
secretions and excretions due to methyl telluride. Secondary effec.s to be expec.ed 
are impaired nutrition with emaciation and, where the workers are exposed to high 
temperatures, increased susceptibility to heat exhaustion. 

The diagnosis of tellurium poisoning may be made from the garlie odor of the excre- 
tions, the suppression of the sweat, the dryness of the mouth, and the demonstration 
of tellurium in the urine er feces. 

The preventive measures are similar to those used for ether metallic poisons and 
may be summed up. as good working conditions and proper personal hygiene. 

In treatment, of course, the most.important measure is the removal of cause. After 
that pilocarpin may be used to counteract the effect of the tellurium, and the avenues 
of elimination should be opened and excretion. favored by promoting secretions, 
diuresis, and free bowel movements. Hydrochloric acid may be administered to 
remedy the deficiency of acid secretion. The remainder of the treatment is sympte- 
matic. 

The prognosis so far has been good, the cendition gradually improving upen prompt 
removal of the cause. This is due to the fact that no serious cases have thus far been 
encountered. It is thought that the prognosis will be less favorable when more severe 
poisoning occurs as 3 result of greater absorption of tellurium incident to its increased 
production. 

The 13 workers reported are still under observation and physical examinations will 
be made frem time to time to observe their condition, New workers in the depart- 
ment will also be closely watched. Along with this, laboratory work is being done 
to determine more accurately the toxicity of tellurium and its etfects wpon the bleed, 
blood pressure, kidneys, etc. 

It is hoped that samples of the air which the men breathe may be collected while 
they work, so that determinations of the amount of tellurrum taken into the lungs 
may be determined. Similar determination of the amounts ingested would also be 
of value, and it is expected that they will be made. 
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Hexamethylene-tetramine as a Poison in the 
Rubber Industry. 


HE rash produced by hexamethylene-tetramine upon workers 

ci in the rubber industry and a means of prevention are discussed 

in a paper published in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene! as a 
reprint from the India Rubber World, of November 1, 1919. 

‘he paper gives the results of a study made by the research labora- 
tory of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, of organic 
accelerators of vulcanization. Special attention was given to the 
subject of toxicity with the purpose of finding an accelerator which 
combines excellent acceleration with a minimum of toxic action, and 
the authors state that ‘Knowing that many rubber companies are 
using hexamethylene-tetramine or ‘urotropin,’ it was thought that a 
study of the toxicology of this substance would be of interest not only 
to ourselves, but also to those who are already using this accelerator.”’ 
The investigation was extended to cover the probable cause of its 
action and to find, if possible, an antidote or simple means of 
prevention. 

The paper refers to a report of an “gies coe into the toxic 
sy of the more commonly used accelerators presented in 
eptember, 1918, by the committee on organic accelerators of the 
rubber section of the American Chemical Society, in which the action 
of hexamethylene-tetramine was summarized as follows: 

Symptoms of poisoning.—Rash and inflammation of skin which has been in repeated 
contact with stock containing this material. In severe cases, blisters filled with watery 
fluid result. 

Antidote-—Cleanliness and care in regard to clothing are the best preventives. 
Change of occupation wil! cause the rash to disappear, leaving no permanent effects. 

In order to study the nature of the irritation ascribed to this 
accelerator, the tetramine was applied in powdered form and in water 
solution to different parts of the body of men selected for these tests. 
The results of the experiment were negative and the accelerator was 
then introduced into a factory compound in order to study its effect 
upon actual working conditions, the workmen handling the experi- 
mental stock being carefully observed. This test was begun in 
cool weather and for some time no deleterious effect was observed. 
With the approach of warmer weather, however, the action of the 
hexamethylene-tetramine began to manifest itself, usually appearing 
first as a rash on the wrist or forearm and in many cases remaining 
confined to these parts, but in others spreading to the face and neck, 
especially around the eyes, and occasionally appearing on the shoul- 
ders, legs, and even across the stomach. The authors concluded that 
perspiration undoubtedly plays an important part in the production 
of the rash, as it became almost epidemic with the rise in temperature. 


Sodium Bicarbcnate in Prevention and Treatment. 


HE account of the use of sodium bicarbonate in the treat- 
ment of this rash upon men selected for tests is given in detail, 
and the authors state: 





1 Poisons in the rubber gene By Norman A. Shepard and Stanley Krall. In Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, Boston, May, 1920, pp. 33-38. 
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On the strength of these results bicarbonate solution was provided, so that all the 
men handling the raw stock containing the hexamethylene-tetramine could obtain 
it if troubled with this rash. Though it was not possible to obtain as accurate data 
on all those applying the solution, the reports obtained from both the foremen and 
the men using the solution were very encouraging. * * * 

While it is true that the necessity for the application of any preventive or prophylac- 
tic solution, such as bicarbonate of soda or imeting is a serious drawback to the use of 
a substance as an accelerator, it does not prohibit its use. It offers a better solution 
of the difficulty certainly than that offered by the committee on accelerators. 
‘“‘Change of occupation,’’ with the entailed loss of wages and curtailed production, 
can scarcely be considered a satisfactory antidote, either from the standpoint of the 
employee or employer. 


It was found that the use of the bicarbonate solution is attended 
by no disagreeabie results, except a considerable smarting when 
first appled to a severe case, and that it can be applied to the face 
and neck and even around the eyes with perfect safety. While it has 
an apparent curative effect, it is stated to be unquestionably chiefly 
preventive, the result being that while further + ane ponent of the 
rash is prevented the old rash is allowed to heal without further 
infection. The authors believe that, while their observations are 
based upon a comparatively small number of cases, ‘‘the results 
seem to justify the conclusion that bicarbonate can be used success- 
fully in controlling the hexamethylene-tetramine rash.”’ 








Industrial Blood Poisons in Anilin Manufacture. 
“WNDUSTRIAL blood poisons” is the title of an article by C. R. 


Newton, in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 

Chicago, April 24, 1920 (pp. 1149, 1150), which is based on a 
first-hand study of 8 cases of benzene and anilin intoxication 
selected from a number of cases occurring in anilin manufacture 
during the early days of the war before the manufacturing methods 
were improved; this was followed by a study of 10 cases subject to 
more or less exposure to benzene, made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the cumulative properties of this poison. The following is the 
history of a typical case: 


Mr. A., chemist, aged 30, in charge of operations, who had been working intensively 
in benzene for about two weeks, complained, June 12, 1916, of headache, anorexia, 
lassitude, and loss of weight. Suddenly pain in the abdomen developed, ac- 
companied by nausea and vomiting. Physical examination detected nothing 
abnormal. Temperature and pulse were normal. An examination of the blood, 
however, revealed a marked leucopenia. The blood was normal in color, but seemed 
to be lackingin viscidity. There were 5,760,000 red blood cells per cubic millimeter; 
1,200 white blood cells; hemoglobin, 85 per cent (Sahli). The differential count re- 
vealed: Large mononuclears, 39 per cent; small mononuclears, 0; pol ymorphonuclears, 
54 per cent; eosinophils, 0; transitionals, 0.6; other cells, 0; total, 93.6 per cent. 

he intoxication in this case was largely from inhalation. Aside from the blood 
findings, the physical picture is that of a nervous dyspepsia, which was probably true - 
in this case, as the man was of a nervous temperament and anxious over the responsi- 
bility of his position. 

After a month’s leave of absence with complete rest, the leucocyte count became 
normal and the patient made a complete recovery. It was not our observation that 
a leucopenia alone, of the severity herein described, would cause symptoms. 


The author states it as his opinion— 


Not that benzene and its amino-derivatives possess any very definite cumulative 
action, but that the anemias of which they are the cause follow a definite intoxication 
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or a serics of definite intoxications. It remains to be determined, however, whether 
or not the constant inhalation of even minute quantities of benzene vapor from spread- 
ing machines, cement cans, and other sources would tend to interfere with proper 
oxygenation of the blood and tissues, even when there is no cell destruction, and thus 
undermine the worker’s resistance to disease. 


The following conclusions are reached: 


1. Workers chronically exposed to benzene may show leucopenia without any other 
symptoms, and make complete recovery. 

2. Acute exposure to anilin and nitrobenzene vapors produced cyanosis with 
destruction of the red blood corpuscles, but with little change in the white corpuscles 
with recovery. In one casein which free benzene was presumably present, there was 
destruction of white cells without appreciable destruction of red cells, and amore 
rapid recovery, that is, in three days. 

3. The maximum white cell destruction by benzene, and the maximum red cell 
destruction by anilin-nitrobenzene, may not be reached for several hours aiter the 
onset of the symptoms. 

4. Workers exposed for long periods to benzene may not have a leucopenia; appar- 
ently, therefore, the action is not cumulative. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





Constitutionality of Amendment to Judicial Code 
as to Maritime Injuries. 


N MAY 17, 1920, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
() a decision involving the much disputed point of conflict between 
Admuraity jurisdiction in maritime cases and the jurisdiction of 
the State workmen’scompensationlaws. The decision was rendered in 
the case of Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart (40 Sup. Ct. ——), 
which was brought to the Supreme Court on a writ of error from a 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. In this 
case William Stewart, while employed by the Knickerbocker Ice 
Co. as a bargeman, and while he was doing work of a maritime 
nature, fell into the Hudson River and was drowned. His widow 
elected to take compensation under the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act and the State industrial commission allowed an award. 
The employer appealed from this award, first to the appellate division 
of the New York Supreme Court and thence to the court of appeals, 
but in each case the award of the industrial commission allowing 
compensation was affirmed. Thereupon the employer took the case 
to the United States Supreme Court on a writ of error. The Supreme 
Court reversed the decision of the New York Court of Appeals and 
remanded the case for further proceedings not inconsistent with its 
opinion. A dissenting opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice Holmes 
in which Justices Pitney, Brandeis, and Clarke concurred. These 
same justices dissented in the opinion handed down in the case of 
Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205, 37 Sup. Ct. 524. (See 
Monraiy Review for July, 1917, pp. 100-103.) 

The constitutionality of the New York compensation act was 
assailed in the United States Supreme Court in the Jensen case, in 
which the State courts had affirmed an award for maritime injuries, 
and the law was declared unconstitutional because it compulsorily 
included employers engaged in maritime work as well as those engaged 
in industrial enterprises. This inclusion of maritime cases was held 
to be an invasion of the exclusive jurisdiction vested in the Federal 
courts under section 2, Article III, of the United States Constitution 
and clause 3, sections 24 and 256, of the Federal Judicial Code. 
Subsequent to the decision rendered in the Jensen case Congress 
amended clause 3 of section 256 of the Judicial Code, which contains 
a saving clause allowing suitors to choose whether to sue in admiralty 
or at common Jaw, by adding thereto the following: ‘‘and to claimants 
the rights and remedies under the workmen’s compensation laws of 
any State,’’ making the third clause read as follows: 

The District Court shall have original jurisdiction as follows: 


ad * * + + 


Third. Of ail civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, saving to suitors 
in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where the common law is competent 
to give it, and to claimants the rights and remedies under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of any State. 
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The Knickerbocker Ice Co. in this case contended that the New York 
workmen’s compensation law did not in any way apply to it notwith- 
standing the amendment to the Judicial Code above quoted. It 
based its case almost entirely upon the decision in the Jensen case 
and maintained that Congress had no authority to make the work- 
men’s compensation laws of any State applicable to admiralty or 
maritime cases. In this contention the company was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, which declared the aforementioned amendment to 
the Judicial Code unconstitutional and void. Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
who rendered the majority opinion, said in part: 


The act [amendment to clause 3, section 256, Judicial Code] only undertook to 
add certain specified rights and remedies to a saving clause within a code section con- 
ferring jurisdiction. We have held that before the amendment and irrespective of 
that section, such rights and remedies did not apply to maritime torts because they 
were inconsistent with paramount Federal law—within that field they had no exist- 
ence. Were the added words therefore wholly ineffective? The usual function of a 
saving clause is to preserve something from immediate interference—not to create; 
and the rule is that expression by the legislature of an erroneous opinion concerning 
the law does not alter it. Endlich, Interpretation of Statutes, sec. 372. 

Neither branch of Congress devoted much debate to the act under consideration— 
altogether, less than two pages of the Record (65th Cong., ist sess., pp. 7605, 7843). 
The Judiciary Committee of the House made no report; but a brief one by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee probably indicates the general legislative purpose. And, with 
this and the accompanying circumstances, the words must be read. 

Having regard to all these things, we conclude that Congress undertook to permit 
application of workmen’s compensation laws of the several States to injuries within 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; and to save such statutes from the objections 
pointed out in Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen. It sought to authorize and sanction 
action by the States in prescribing and enforcing, as to all parties concerned, rights, 
obligations, liabilities, and remedies designed to provide compensation for injuries 
suffered by employees engaged in maritime work. 

And so construed, we think the enactment is beyond the power of Congress. Its 
power to legislate concerning the rights and liabilities within the maritime jurisdiction 
and remedies for their enforcement, arises from the Constitution, as above indicated. 
The definite object of the grant was to commit direct control to the Federal Govern- 
ment; to relieve maritime commerce from unnecessary burdens and disadvantages 
incident to discordant legislation; and to establish, so far as practicable, harmonious 
and uniform rules applicable throughout every part of the Union. 

To say that because Congress could have enacted a compensation act applicable to 
maritime injuries, it could authorize the States to do so as they might desire, is false 
reasoning. Moreover, such an authorization would inevitably destroy the harmony 
and uniformity which the Constitution not only contemplated but actually estab- 
lished—it mould defeat the very purpose of the grant. 


The Dissenting Opinion. 


HE dissenting opinion, as presented by Mr. Justice Holmes, after 
reciting the references to the amended sections of the Judicial 


Code, continues in part as follows: 


I do not suppose that anyone would say that the words, ‘“‘The judicial power shall 
extend * * * to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction” (Constitution, 
Art. III, sec. 3), by implication enacted a whole code for master and servant at sea, 
that could be modified only by a constitutional amendment. But somehow or other 
the ordinary common-law rules of liability as between master and servant have come 
to be applied to a considerable extent in admiralty. If my explanation, that the 
source is the common law of the several States, is not accepted, I can only say I do 
not know how unless by the fiat of the judges. But surely the power that imposed 
the obligation can change it, and I suppose Congress can do as much as the judges 
who introduced the rules. For we know that they were introduced and can not have 
been elicited by logic alone from the medieval sea laws. 
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But if Congress can legislate, it has done so. It has adopted statutes that were in 
force when the act of October 6, 1917, was passed, and to that extent has acted as de- 
finitely as if it had repeated the words used by the several States—not an unfamiliar 
form of law. [Cases cited.] An act of Congress, we always say, will be construed so 
as to sustain it, if possible, and therefore if it were necessary the words ‘‘rights and 
remedies under the workmen’s compensation laws of any State”’ should be taken to 
refer solely to laws existing at the time, as it certainly does at least include them. 





Mr. Justice Holmes cited in support of his position, and that of 
his concurring colleagues, decisions sustaining the validity of State 
pilotage laws, and also pointed out that in the saving of a common- 
late remedy, Congress ‘“‘adopted the common law of the several 
States within their several jurisdictions, and, I may add by way of 
anticipation, included at least some subsequent statutory changes,” 
citing cases. 

However desirable it may seem to any student of the problem 
that there should be a compensation system for maritime workers 
such as practically all the States having important harbors have 
enacted, the fact remains that Congress in its attempt to provide 
this system through its amendment of the Judicial Code enacted a 
diverse and not a uniform method of adjudication. The laws of 
New York cover the great harbor of the city of the same name, while 
the port of Boston is covered by a compensation law differing con- 
siderably in its provisions; and the same is true for Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Baton Rouge, Galveston, San Francisco, Seattle, ete. 
Furthermore, three inharmonious modes of recovery apparently 
existed side by side: In admiralty, at common law, and under the 
compensation law of the locality where the accident occurred or the 
contract was entered into. Such diversity makes for uncertainty 
and conflict, and is at direct variance with “the object of vesting in 
Congress the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States,’’ which ‘‘ was to insure uniformity of regulation 
against conflicting and discriminating State legislation’? (County 
of Mobile v. Kimball (1880), 102 U.S. 691); or, as said in the Jensen 
case above cited, “If New York can subject foreign ships coming to 
her ports to such obligations as those imposed by her compensation 
statute, other States may do likewise. The necessary consequence 
would be destruction of the very uniformity in respect to maritime 
matters which the Constitution wes designed to establish.’ 

It is of interest to note the diversity of construction put upon the 
amendment to the Judicial Code prior to the decision in the instant 
case. <A Federal judge of the New York district took the view that 
the amendment had the effect of incorporating into the Judicial Code 
compensation legislation whether existing or of subsequent enactment; 
so that in States where other liabilities were abolished in favor of the 
remedy provided by compensation, this provision was operative in 
maritime cases since the amendment of the code, and none other 
could be availed of. (The Howell, 257 Fed. 578.) On the other 
hand, a court of the same rank of the district of Oregon took the 
ground that since the amendment to the code placed the three 
remedies on an equality, the Oregon compensation Jaw could not be 
regarded as exclusive, and that Federal courts must administer 
maritime law as provided by Congress, unafiected by State legisla- 
tion. (Rohde v. Grant Smith Porter Co., 259 Fed. 304.) The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of California, March 12, 1920, in a case 
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not yet reported, goes still further, holding the amendment to the 
Judicial Code unconstitutional on grounds closely paralleling those 
announced by the Supreme Court of the United States in its decision 
two months later. (Sudden & Christensen v. Industrial Accident 
Commission, ——— Pac. ——.) 

The decision of the Supreme Court has at least the merit of ending 
the very apparent uncertainty as to the effect and validity of the 
Federal amendment under consideration, and points the way to 
authoritative action by Congress; or, as said by the Seamen’s Journal 
of San Francisco, ‘‘In one way the decision is a distinct relief. The 
maritime workers of the United States now know where they stand in 
this matter. Let them now get together and clear the decks for 
action that will lead to the speedy enactment of a Federal work- 
men’s compensation law.”’ 

Of course the decision invalidates awards made under the amend- 
ment, and terminates all claims under consideration where the injury 
comes under maritime law. 

In California, for instanee, the decision has destroyed every hope the widows and 
children of the men lost in the Roanoke, San Gabriel, George Loomis, and J. A. Chansior 
ever had of getting any compensation whatever. It is worse than useless for them to 
bring suits In a court of admiralty, for the law expressly limits the shipowner’s 
liability for damage resulting from the loss of the ship to the amount salvaged from 
the wreck, and the above named ships were all total losses. 


Even the long-established saving of a common-law remedy found 
in the code can hardly be looked upon as valuable in view of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in a case in which the 20th section of 
the seamen’s act of 1915 (38 Stat. 1185) was under consideration. 
This section undertook to abolish the doctrine of fellow service as 
between seamen having command and those under their authority. 
It was held (Chelentis v. Luckenbach S. 8. Co., 247 U.S. 372, 38 Sup. 
Ct. 501) that it was only possible to enforce by common-law remedies 
any right sanctioned by the maritime law, this being the utmost 
effect that could be given to the saving in the Judicial Code. ‘‘We 
find nothing therein which reveals an intention to give the complain- 
ing party an election to determine whether the defendant’s lability 
shall be measured by common-law standards rather than those by 
the maritime law.”’ Thesection of the seamen’s act under consider- 
ation was said to ‘‘disclose no mtention to impose upon shipowners 
the same measure of lability for mjuries suffered by the crew while 
at sea as the common law prescribes for employers in respect of their 
employees on shore.’ ‘This decision so completely ipialiidaten the an- 
ticipated effect of section 20 of the seamen’s act that an amendment 
thereof has been incorporated im current legislation which proposes an 
election on the part of a seaman suffering personal injury by which 
he may bring suit, with right of trial by jury, in lieu of a maritime 

receeding, and have im his action the benefit of ‘‘all statutes of the 
United States modifying or extending the common-law right or 
remedy in cases of personal injury to railway employees.”’ This has 
the advantage, of course, of making applicable the provisions ot a 
Federal law, but in the face of the decision in the ¢ “wore ease it is 
not apparent that it has surmounted the difficulties therein interposed 
to the operation of the origmal section. Furthermore, it preposes at 
best to give but a right of action under the limitations of a type of 
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law that has been largely disappointing to its proponents in its own 
field, and whose spirit is not in harmony with maritime law. 

Those who have studied the workings of the railroad act for inter- 
state commerce in comparison with the results of compensation 
legislation when applied to similar employment in carrying on intra- 
state commerce can but regret that the efforts put forth to secure an 
amendment permitting suits for damages could not have been directed 
to the securing of a compensation law, which after all more nearly 
approaches the: spirit of the maritime law in its disregard of the matter 
of negligence as a basis for claims, and has been abundantly approved 
in the 42 States of the Union in which such laws now exist. The 
decision in the Knickerbocker case shows the necessity for congres 
sional action in behalf of maritime employees just as emphati: ‘ally 
as the decision in the case of the New York Central R. R. Co. »v. 
Winfield (244 U.S. 147, 37 Sup. Ct. 546) demonstrates the necessity of 
Federal action for interstate carriers by railroad. The reasons for 
the failure thus far to secure this much- needed legislation for employ 
ees in interstate and foreign commerce need not ‘be gone into, but i 
is evident that every added failure to secure the benefits of i improv ed 
legislation by piecemeal or compromise action only emphasizes the 
duty and responsibility of Congress to prov ide a uniform law, effi- 
ciently administered, for the « compensation of injured workers and 
their dependents in these great fields which are beyond the control of 
the States. 


a 


Recent Reports on Operation of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. 


Illinois. 


report on its activities for the year ending June 30, 1919, with 
statistics for the calendar years 1917 and 1918.1. The report 
opens with a review of the amendments to the State ‘lew enlarging 
benefits in a number of cases, and making procedure more simple a ad 
direct. It is shown that 294 compensation cases were pending or 
taken up to the court on appeal from the orders of the commission 
during the year. Of these, 149 were pending at the end of the year. 
In 92 cases the decision of the industrial commission was affirmed, 
while in 29 the court disagreed with the commission on some point. 
In 21 cases the matter was remanded to the commission, in 6 the award 
was vacated, and in 2 the record of the commission was quashed. 
Important decisions of the supreme court are also noted, particular 
emphasis being placed en one in whici a one-armed workman lost a 
leg as a result of an accident in his employment and was held to be 
ent titled to compensation by the last employ er for permanent total 
di: sability. 
The total number of arbitrations filed for the year ending July 1, 
1919, was 5,696, which was 52 per cent more than the number { for the 


ae Industrial Commission of Llinois recently published a brie 





Industrial Comminion, State of TMllinois, Annual poem for fiscal year ending June 39, 1919, and 
statistical report for calendar years 1918and 1917. Springfield, Ill., 1920. 49 pp. 
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ow year. There were 2,869 awards made, or just about one- 
alf of the number of arbitrations filed. The total amount awarded 
was $2,796,905. 

Requests for lump sums numbered 3,014. Lump sums were 
granted in 2,359 cases, of which 2,051 were for anata ‘uxieties: and 
308 for fatal injuries; final rejection was made in 193 cases, while all 
other cases were continued or otherwise disposed of. 

The statistical tables are presented, ‘‘as far as possible,” in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the statistical committee of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. A new feature of the table of awards is one showing the 
unpaid amounts on awards for the year. The number of accidents for 
1918 (calendar year) was 38,247. Of these, 35,989 were reported as 
closed cases, volt 2,258 as open or pending. The amount of compen- 
sation paid for both classes of cases was $3,399,243, while the amount 
still to be paid was $1,747,252. Medical and funeral expenses are 
reported at $497,691, though it is said that medical payments un- 
doubtedly greatly exceeded the above amount, as it does not include 
ee on noncompensable accidents nor medical payments made 

y contracts. 

The largest number of accidents, 8,490, is reported from the mining 
of coal; next come metal products, with 4,405; foods, beverages, and 
tobacco, 4,001; and machinery and instruments, 3,107. Out of 
38,247 compensable cases, 629 were for death, 10 for permanent total 
disability, 3,904 for permanent partial disability, and 33,704 for tem- 
porary total disability. A table giving the location of injuries shows 
that there were 2,654 head injuries, of which more than one-half— 
1,456—affected one eye, while 60 affected both eyes. Injuries to the 
face and neck numbered 938, to the trunk 5,310, to the upper extrem- 
ities 17,060, to the thumb 1,717, and to the index finger 2,989. The 
lower extremities suffered 12,285 injuries. 

Other tables show the nature of the injury by cause of accident, 
nature of injuryand result of disability, ‘od distribution by counties, 
by months, by sex and age, and by industry, dependency, and average 
cost. The aereer cost of temporary total disabilities was $54; of 
permanent partial disabilities, $511; of permanent total disabilities, 
$11,961; and for death, $2,703. 

Similar tables to those noted above are given for the year 1917, 
besides a detailed table of fatal accidents showing occupation, age, 
cause of accident, number of dependents, compensation, medical and 
hospital expenses, and funeral costs. 


Kentucky. 


[HE third annual report of the compensation board of Kentucky? 

begins with an account of the maintenance fund, which is 
derived from a 4 per cent tax on the net premiums received by 
insurance companies on compensation business done in this State, 
and a like tax on self insurers. The income for the first year was 
$36,236, and expenses amounted to $26,589. Income during the sec- 
ond year and balance carried over from the first year totaled $46,053, 





2 Workmen’s Compensation Board, Commonwealth of Kentucky. Annual report of department, June 
30, 1918, to June 30, 1919. [Frankfort, 1919.} 82 pp. 
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of which $26,025 was expended. The third year showed receipts and 
balance carried over from preceding year totaling $106,593 and 
expenses amounting to $32,388, leaving a balance of $74,205 on 
June 30, 1919. The low cost of administration, which is said to be 
due to restricting the employment of assistance to that which was 
absolutely necessary, ‘‘consistent with the growth and development 
of the department,” is emphasized. 

The number of accidents reported during the year was 13,894, of 
which the coal-mining industry was responsible for 4,784; 5,850 
agreements were approved by the board, covering compensation 
amounting to $293,522, besides medical, surgical, and hospital 
expenses. ‘Thesatisfactory operation of the act issaid to be evidenced 
by the fact that up to June 30, 1919, 5,674 employers had accepted 
the provisions of the law, while only 42 had withdrawn their accept- 
ances, and in no case Was a complaint filed as a cause of the with- 
drawal. 

The Kentucky statute is unique in legislation in the United States, 
in that it requires a written election by the employee if he is to come 
under the act. This is said to be a necessity on account of the pro- 
vision of the State constitution, which was held by the court of appeals 
of the State to invalidate the earlier law which presumed election by 
the employee where the employer had accepted the provisions of 
the act. An amendment to the constitution is recommended, so as 
to avoid the necessity of this provision, inasmuch as it is thought to 
militate against the satisfactory operation of the law, pe, saa 
being debarred from rights under it he any failure to take the neces- 
sary step, even though they may have intended to do so. 

The tables show the number of accidents by industries, by cause of 
injury, by nature of injury, the amount of awards, the number of 
closed cases, and by duration of disability in days. There is some 
lack of coordination and classification of the material, so that the 
data can not be made use of as readily as might be desired. The 
report closes with a discussion of procedure, and a reproduction of 
the rules used and an explanation of the forms adopted by the board. 


Oklahoma.’ 


HE compensation law of this State and rules of procedure of the 
commission are presented in the first 60 pages, following which 
are opinions of the industrial commission, and of the supreme 
court in cases appealed from the commission. ‘This is the second 
volume of the series, and presents 58 decisions by the commission and 
7 by the supreme court. The volume is published in accordance 
with an order by the commission, which directs that persons transact- 
ing business before the commission and desiring to refer to its decis- 
ions or orders, ‘‘shall refer to same by citing the official reports by 
style of case and page and volume number of said reports.’ Follow- 
ing the opinions reproduced is a digest presenting, under various 
topical headings, brief statements of findings, with citations to cases. 
Indexes to the law and the rules conclude the report. 





8 Industrial Commission. Reports, vol. 2. Cases determined by the commission from Jan. 1, 1918, to 
Jan. 1, 1920. Oklahoma City, 1920. 327 pp. 
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Oregon.* 


HE report of the Industrial Accident Commission of Oregon is 
practically entirely statistical, and differs from the usual report 
in that it presents data in cumulative form covering three years’ 
operation of the law. The act came into effect July 1, 1914, but 
the first year’s experience is omitted from the cumulative tables, 
so that but three years’ experience is shown. ‘The reason for cumu- 
lative rather than separate tables ‘‘is that the larger volume of 
experience and the longer period covered tend to smooth out the 
irregularities of the separate years, thus making the results more 
reliable.” 

Certain facts are given, however, for the fiscal year covering 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. The entire business of compensation 
is transacted through a State fund to which employers contribute 
at classified rates, while 1 cent for each day worked is to be con- 
tributed by the employee. For the year named the employers 
contributed $1,769,368, and workmen $156,152. The total receipts 
were $2,181,431 and disbursements for benefits $1,349,540, while 
administrative expenses amounted to $106,428. The balance on 
hand June 30, 1918, was $1,026,785. 

Receipts for the three-year period averaged for all industries $3.33 
per year per $100 of pay roll; disbursements equaled $2.51 per $100 
of pay roll. “The three-year experience shows that of the total 
expenditures by the commission the injured workmen or their 
dependents received in compensation benefits an average of $0.9298 
of every dollar of such expenditures, and that but $0.0702 was 
required to carry the benefits to claimants.’”’ Figured on the basis 
of 300 actual working days representing a full-time worker the 
summary for the three years shows that 121,272.94 full-time workers 
suffered 25,119 accidents, losing a total of 2,773,670 days, or 22.871 
days per full-time worker. The number of accidents per full-time 
worker was 0.207. 

Fatal cases receiving awards through the three years were 225 in 
number, or nine-tenths of 1 per cent of all cases; they were respon- 
sible, however, for 44.85 per cent of the total awards. Permanent 
total disability cases numbered 17, or 0.07 per cent of the total, and 
received 5.21 per cent of the awards. Permanent partial disability 
resulted in 1,196 cases, or 4.76 per cent of the total, incurring 22.26 
per cent of the awards. There were 23,681 cases of temporary total 
disability, or 94.27 per cent of the total, and costing 27.68 per cent 
of the aggregated awards. The number of awards for the three 
years was 25,119 and the aggregate awards, $2,381,237. 

A valuable detailed table shows by industries and groups of in- 
dustries, receipts and disbursements for the funds, showing separately 
the gross pay roll for 36 months on which premiums were based, 
premiums received, workmen’s payment, other sources of income, 
claim awards, and administrative expenses. The total receipts and 
disbursements per $100 of gross pay roll, and disbursements per 
working day, are also shown. The gross pay rolls for 36 months 
amounted to $118,610,478. There were employers’ premiums of 
$3,103,561, and workmen’s contributions of $332,375, the total 





4 Third report of the State Industrial Accident Commission, showing the cumulative experience for the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1918. Salem, 1920. 81 pp. 
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receipts aggregating $3,947,386. Total disbursements amounted to 
$2,977, 651, or $0.082 per working day. 

The second table po cae freque ney of accidents by industries and 
extent of disability ; ; and the third, severity of injuries by industries 
and extent ol disability. In computing severity the commission 
makes use of the weightings adopted by the committee on statistic: 
and compensation insurance cost of the International Association of 
Indusirial Accident Boards and Commissions. The — table 
presents compensation and medical aid by extent of disabili 

The following table summarizes the experience for the year ending 
June 30, 1918, and the three years’ riiciaeiadil 














COMPENSATION PAID, AND MEDICAL COSTS, BY eee URE OF DISABILITY, FOR THE 
YEAR AND FOR THREE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1918. 
Year ending June 30, 1918. Three years ending June 30, 1918. 
Compensation. Medical aid. Compensation. Medical aid. 
Nature of disability. 
Num- 2 Num- | Aver- | Num- _— Num- | Ave 
ber of | berm. ber of | age ber of ——- | ber of | r¢ 
| cases. | * “’* | eases. | cost. | cases. unt. | cases | cost 
} 
gees 0 as poaad ipa nig — 
EE ae ee ee ee 103 |$5, 122. 90 57 | $47.49 225 |$4,746.61 | (1) $30. 60 
Permanent total disabilities... ... 9 | 7,072. 22 6 | 204.15 17 | 7,302.80} (3) 205. 43 
Permanent partial disabilities - - . - 605 | 408.99 | 306 | 54.80) 1,196 443.19} (1) 58. 68 
Temporary total disabilities. ..... 12, 024 27.73 | 6,686 | 13.80 | 23,681 27.83} (1) 13. 61 
12,741 91.81 7,052 15. 54 | 25,119 | 94.80 | 13,582 16.11 





1 The number of cases in which motical aid was furnished i is not given notouiate. The costs here shown 
are based on an aggregate of 13,582 cases. In the remaining cases, medical aid was given under contract, 
and the cost per ease could not be determined. 

Other tables show causes of accidents by extent of disability; 
nature of injury by cause; nature and location of injury, by extent 
of disability; infected injuries: sex and wages; a sex and age. 
The conclu iding table shows remarriage experience of widows to 
whom compensation awards have been made for the full four-vea 
period of f th 1e operation of the act up to June 30, 1918. The table 
shows widow’s age at death of husband, grouped by five- -year periods, 
the average age of children, their number, and the number of widows 
remarrying in each of the four years. The total number of widows 
was 159, of whom but 17 have remarried. Seven remarriages 
occurred in the first year, 6 in the second, 3 in the third, and i in the 
fourth; one widow died in the first year without remarriage. Tho 
aggregate years of widowhood amounted to 239. The year in which 
widowhood occurred is not indicated, but the diminishing number of 
marriages from the first to the fourth year indicates, so far as any 
opinion can be formed from such a slight basis, that the tendency to 
remain single and draw the compensation benefits has increased 

rather than diminished. 


Washington.° 


HE Industrial Insurance and Medical Aid Departments of Wash- 
ington combined in the publication of their report for the 
year ending September 30, 1919. The report opens with an ac- 





6 Eighth annual report of the Industrial Insurance and Medical Aid Departments ‘fo r the 12 months 
ending Sept. 30,1919. Olympia, 1920. 95 pp. 
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knowledgment of the benefits derived from enlarged appropriations, 
making it possible to raise the efficiency of the department. It is 
noted later, however, that the natural growth of the industries of 
the State was greater than was anticipated when the appropriation 
was made, so that even with undesirable economies, a deficit is 
likely to develop. Recommended amendments were adopted by 
the legislature of 1919, so that a number of new industries have been 
brought under the act, and other desirable changes have been made. 
However, these changes result in such modifications of the reports 
as to render the report for the current year not comparable with the 
earlier reports in a number of respects. The desirability of uniform- 
ity is dwelt upon at some length, and is ‘‘regarded as an important 
objective.”’ A prime existing difficulty is the variation in waiting 
time. ‘‘A State that has a seven-day waiting period has no record 
of approximately 25 per cent of industrial accidents. Where the 
waiting period is two weeks, the State will have no record of about 
50 per cent of industrial accidents.” The original law of Washing- 
ton had no waiting erlod, but in 1917 a seven-day waiting period 
was established. This change ‘‘had the immediate effect of re- 
ducing the relative number of accidents reported from time to time, 
because in most instances where the loss of time was less than seven 
days, there —_e no compensation involved, neither employer nor 
employee could be induced to render any report.” It was esti- 
mated that with a uniform waiting period about 90 per cent of the 
statistical matter could be made uniform in the different State 
reports. 

ashington is one of the States having a compulsory compensa- 
tion system and an exclusive State fund. The accident fund is 
divided into 38 classes, for each of which balances are separately 
maintained. At the beginning of the year covered the total bal- 
ance for all funds was $876,626, while at the end of the year it was 
$1,072,742. The aggregate for reserve funds for all classes likewise 
increased from -$2,616,649 to $3,606,735. The medical aid fund 
showed a balance on hand at the end of the year of $160,902. 

The average cost of insurance for each class per $100 of pay roll is 
shown for the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive. This ranges from 11 
cents in lithographing, printing, etc., 16 cents in moving pictures, 
theaters, etc., and 30 cents in those industries which are permitted 
to come under the act by elective adoption, to $4.44 in the con- 
struction of canals, pile driving, the building of breakwaters, ete., 
and $4.05 for work on bridges and trestles, ikapehiion, tanks and 
towers. The rate for shipbuilding has averaged $1.23 per $100 of 
pay roll; for logging, sawmills, etc., $1.92; for coal mines, $3; for 
smelters, etc., $1.37; and for tunnels, sewers, drilling wells, etc., 
$2.75. ‘‘This is industrial insurance at actual cost. Every dollar 
paid in by the employers of the State goes direct to their injured 
employees.” ‘The report presents comparisons drawn by statisti- 
cians who have examined the laws of States having competitive 
State funds, setting forth the savings that would result if the rates 
and system in force in Washington had been in effect in these States. 

The number of accidents reported for the year was 22,273, a de- 
crease of 18.4 per cent as compared with the previous year. Of 
these, 368 were fatal and 30 were adjudged to be permanent total 
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disabilities. Adjudications made during the year allowed awards 
in 11,803 cases of temporary disability, 418 cases of death, and 29 
cases of permanent total disability. There were also 2,366 awards 
for permanent partial disability. The average duration in work 
days of temporary total disability is given as 35.9, and the average 
cost as $50.02. Permanent partial disabilities received an average 
award of $374.79. Itis of interest to note the closeness of this aver- 
age to that for the year 1916, when there is added to the earlier aver- 
age the 30 per cent increase due to the increased benefits allowed 
by amendment to the law. Thus in 1916 the average for perma- 
nent partial disabilities was $289, which, increased by 30 per cent 
would be $375.70, or within a dollar of the experience of 1919. Of 
the 418 claims for death, 171 had been saapented or rejected by the 
end of the year. The 247 cases pensioned had been awarded an 
average rate of $25.44 per month; the average amount of reserves 
for pensions was $3,670.37. For permanent total disability the 
average monthly pension was $27.17 and the average reserves 
$4,062.23. 

Other tables show the number of dependents; nativity; conjugal 
condition; causes of injury, mechanically produced and nonme- 
chanical, by industry; » web duration of Enahiiey- severity rat- 
ings, and the specific injuries resulting under different classifica- 
tions as amputations, fractures, dislocations, etc. 


Wyoming.*® 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Department of Wyoming issued 
for the year ending December 31, 1919, a report entitled ‘“‘Em- 
ployers’ Number.” While this report gives in detail the operations 
of the compensation law of the State for the calendar year 1919, it 
also summarizes its operations for the 57 months since the act came 
into operation on Aprili,1915. The first report covered 18 months, 
the second 15 months, while the third and fourth relate to calendar 
years. These variations of periods render comparisons possible only 
for 1918 and 1919. 

The report is designated the ‘Employers’ Number’’ because it is 
addressed particularly to employers with an efiort to promulgate a 
clearer understanding of what is termed ‘“'The Compensation Prin- 
ciple.’ The law is a compulsory one, and the report attempts so to 
present the facts as to emphasize the service that is rendered rather 
than to make prominent the compulsory tax feature of the law. 
The cooperative benefits are therefore emphasized as well as the 
moderate costs. 

Insurance under the law may be effected only in the State fund, 
and is required of all employers engaged in extra hazardous employ- 
ments enumerated in the act. During the first 18 months 241 
employers were contributors, while during the second period (15 
months) there were 501. During 1918, 664 employers became con- 
tributors, while in 1919 the number increased to 1,032. Employers’ 
assessments in 1918 amounted to $215,498, and in 1919 to $240,308. 

The State appropriated $40,000 for each of these years, while 
interest on deposits and investments amounted in 1919 to almost 


6 Yourth report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department for the 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1919, 
Laramie, Wyo., 1920. 165 pp. 
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as much—-$32,803. Disbursements for injuries in 1918 amounted to 
$94,954, and in 1919 to $131,758. Expenses in 1918 were just 
under 3.9 per cent of the employers’ assessments, while in 1919 
they slightly exceeded 3.8 per cent. The total receipts for the 
State fund during the period of its existence amounted to $1,167,498, 
while the total disbursements were $418,835, leaving a balance of 
$748,663. 

Awards made during 1919, amounting to $144,252, were distributed 
in the following proportions: For death, 45.2 per cent; for permanent 
total disability, 6.6; for permanent partial disability, 29.8; and for 
temporary disability, 18.4. Taking the whole experience of the nearly 
five years’ operation of the law, there were 123 awards for death 
amounting to $167,217; 11 for permanent total disability, amounting to 
$15,158; 292 for permanent partial disability, amounting to $131,684; 
and 2,187 for temporary disability, amounting to $79,626. The 
total aggregates 2,613 claims paid, amounting to $393,685. There 
were 23 supplemental and follow-up orders aggregating $10,426, in 
addition to the foregoing. 

The tables show the number and cause of accidents by nature of 
industry, receipts and disbursements by industries, and a statement 
of the individual contributions of employers during the year. 


Manitoba.’ 


pus Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba presents in its 

annual report summary figures for 1919, and details for 1917-1918. 
An amendment of 1919 permits employers not covered by the act 
voluntarily to place their employees under it, and a growing ten- 
dency is noted to make use of this opportunity. The effect of the 
increased cost of living on the allowances provided for widows and 
children leads to a recommendation that monthly payments in each 
case be increased 50 per cent, for widows from $20 to $30, and for 
children from $5 to $7.50. 

The number of accidents reported during 1919 was 2,829, an in- 
crease of about 5 per cent over the number reported in 1918. There 
were 1,684 claims filed, 985 cases in which there were no claims or 
the claims were not accepted, and 160 cases in which the files were 
incomplete at the time of the report. Of the claims filed 33 were 
for death, 70 for permanent disability, either partial or total, and 
1,581 for temporary disability. 

Comparisons with 1918 show a considerable increase in the amount 
of business transacted, and a canvass is being made by the board 
to secure compliance with the law on the part of all classified em- 
pera. Some flagrant violations and evasions of the act were 
ound, in all 19 em loyers being prosecuted, with conviction obtained 
and a fine imposed in every case. A notable case was that of the 
Canadian National Railway, which had refused to make its contribu- 
tions to the administrative fund for two years, but which has finally 
complied with the act and is now making its contribution as con- 
templated by law. The administrative expense is borne by a contri- 
bution of 74 per cent of the premiums paid insurance carriers, and 
at the same rate on an estimated premium chargeable self insurers. 





T Report for 1919 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Manitoba. Winnipeg, 1920. 32 pp. 
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The actual expenses of administration were 6.5 per cent of the esti- 
mated premium income for 1919, while in 1918 the rate was 5.69. 
The number of accidents occurring in 1918 for which report is made 


was 1,731. Of these 1,587 were temporary in their results, causing 
1 
j 


disability for an average of 23.25 days. There were 102 cases o 
permanent disability, of which but two caused an impairment of the 
earning capacity amounting to 70 per cent or more. There were 
12 deaths, involving 61 total dependents and 4 partial dependents. 

The amounts awarded were not given for the different classes of 
injuries, but the tables show time lost, average age and wage, causes 
of accidents, month of occurrence, duration of temporary disabilities, 
nature of injuries, and industries in which permanent disability and 
death cases occurred. 
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Retirement of Civil-Service Employees. 


HERE was enacted into law on May 22, 1920, a retirement bill 
for employees in the classified civil service of the United States, 
this date being the day of its approval by the President. The 

bill known as the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, from the chairmen of the 
committees of the House and Senate, respectively, having the matter 
in charge, passed the Senate April 3, 1920, and passed the House 
with amendments on the 30th of the same month. The measure 
then went to conference, where an agreement was reached which 
received the indorsement of both Houses. This completed the legis- 
lative processes in connection with a measure which terminates 
efforts extending over 30 years. Indeed, civil-service retirement 
bills were introduced in both Houses of Congress as early as 1887.! 
In 1890 Postmaster General Wanamaker introduced in his annual 
report a recommendation for a method of retiring superannuated 
Government employees, with particular reference, of course, to the 
Postal Service. Repeated recommendations have been made by 
practically all the Cabinet officers, by the Civil Service Commission, 
and by others interested, looking toward the same end, and it is 
estimated that at least 50 bills have been introduced in Congress for 
its accomplishment. 

A prime hindrance to the enactment of any law was the decided 
divergence of opinion as to how the costs should be met. Some 
favored retirement at the entire cost of the Government, while others 
took the view that contributions made by the employees should con- 
stitute the sole source of retirement benefits. The idea of joint con- 
tributions was finally adopted as a solution of the problem. There 
were of course some in both Houses who regarded the entire plan 
as objectionable, but the great majority took the view that it was 
both economical for the Government and humane to its employees 
to provide a system of retirement for superannuated workers. 

s orieimalfy drawn, the bill contemplated retirement for civil- 
service employees generally at the age of 65 years—mechanics, city 
and rural letter carriers and post-office clerks being eligible for 
retirement at the age of 62 years, and railway posta clerks at 60 





1 Theso-called Pendleton act, establishing the classified civil service, was enacted in January, 1883. In 
January, 1887, Senator Hampton of South Carolina and Mr. Crain of Texas, introduced bills in the Senate 
and House, respectively, ‘‘ To establish a retired list for persons employed in the Civil Service.” <A year 
later Mr. Crain reintroduced his billin the 50th Congress. No further action in this line was taken until 
in the 54th Congress bills were introduced by Senator Proctor of Vermont, Mr. Wilson of Chio, and Mr. 
Powers of Vermont in December, 1895; by Mr. Tawney of Minnesota in 1896; and by Mr. Brosius of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Gillett of Massachusetts, and Mr. Hurley of New Yorkin 1897. Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts and Messrs. Hurley, Brosius, Gillett, and Tawney introduced billsin the 55th Congress; and Messrs. 
Brosius and Boutell (Iilinois) in'the Sth. Beginning with the 54th Congress, therefore, the effort to 
secure a retirement system has been practically continuous, though no committee action was taken on 
any of the bills noted above except.an adverse report on Mr. Crain’s second bill. 
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years of age. These recommendations were made by the commit- 
tees of both Houses, but when the bill was taken up in the Senate 
there was strong opposition to these age limits, and a uniform retire- 
ment age of 70 years was substituted for the various ages named in 
the bill. When it reached the House the original age limits were 
restored, but in conference a compromise was made by leaving the 
age 70 years for the general classes of employees, while for mechanics, 
letter carriers, and post-office clerks the age was made 65 years, and 
for railway postal clerks 62 years, and these provisions stand as the 
terms of the law, there being no opposition in the House, though in 
the Senate there was some effort to secure an insistence on a uniform 
70-year basis. However, the report was considered on May 17 by 
unanimous consent and adopted without a record vote. 

Conditions of retirement are fixed by length of service, no retire- 
ment for age being authorized until after 15 years of service, which 
secures the minimum benefit of 30 per cent of the employee’s average 
annual salary or pay for the 10 years next preceding the date of 
retirement. The annuity for this class may not exceed $360 per 
annum nor be less than $180. Afterservice of 18 years but less than 
21 the percentage is 36, and the annuity ranges from $216 to $432. 
The next grade includes employees whose service ranges from 21 to 
24 years. These receive 42 per cent of their basic salary or pay, not 
less than $252 nor more than $504 per annum. Those serving from 
24 to 27 years before reaching the age of retirement receive 48 per 
cent of their pay as an annuity, not less than $288 nor more than 
$576. From 27 to 30 years the percentage is 54, and a sum not less 
than $324 nor more than $648. The maximum is 60 per cent of the 
annual pay for employees having served 30 years or more, the 
amounts ranging from $360 to $720 per annum. 

Employees not wishing to retire on reaching the age fixed by the 
law may apply for an extension of two years, and if the head of the 
office in which the applicant is employed certifies to his efficiency 
and willingness to remain in the service, and that such continuance 
would be advantageous to the public service, the employee may be 
retained for a term not to exceed two years on approval and certi- 
fication by the Civil Service Commission. A sivatlan extension may 
be had for an additional term, and so on, but at the end of 10 years 
from the date of the act but two such extensions will be permitted. 

Employees ‘totally disabled for useful and efficient service by 
reason of disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, 
or willful misconduct on the part of the employee”? may be retired 
on the same basis, in so far as periods of service and amounts of 
benefits are concerned, as are persons reaching the age of 70 years. 
Annual examinations are provided for to determine the continuing 
disability of the annuitant. 

Persons covered include all employees in the classified civil service 
of the United States, including superintendents of national ceme- 
teries, employees of the Seaveeiatendent of the United States Capitol 
Buildings and Grounds, the Library of Congress, and the Botanic 
Gardens. Excepted are persons appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, postmasters, and such employees of the Light- 
house Service as come within the provisions of a special retirement act 
for that service. It also includes all regular annual employees of the 
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municipal government of the District of Columbia, including those 
receiving per diem compensation but rendering continuous service. 
Members of the police and fire departments are excluded, as are 
school officers and teachers, other retiremnt systems being provided 
for them; other public school employees are included, however. 

The contributions to be made by employees begin on ‘‘the first day 
of the third month next following the passage of this aci,”’ and are 
made monthly thereafter, the amount being 24 per cent of the basic 
salary or pay, therefore not affecting any bonus that may be received. 
Provision is made for the conservation and investment of these 
deductions in a special fund to be known as the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund. Such deductions are to be credited to the 
individual employee, and in case of his absolute separation from the 
service before becoming eligible for retirement on an annuity, all 
deductions shall be returned with accrued interest compounded at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. It is also provided that if an annuitant 
shall die before receiving annuities equal in amount to the total 
deductions from his or her salary, together with interest thereon at 
A per cent compounded annually, any excess remaining shall be paid 
over in one sum to the legal representatives of the deceased annuitant; 
or if the employee shall die before retirement, the amount deducted 
shall be paid with interest to said representatives. 

The act is to be administered by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
although the Civil Service Commission is to maintain a complete 
record of transfers, appointments, changes in grade, separation ie 
service, etc., so as to furnish the Commissioner of Pensions with an 
adequate basis for the handling of the system. 

The date for the coming into effect of the act, so far as deductions 
from salaries are concerned, is reported by the Pension Bureau to be 
August 1, the first salary payment to be affected being that due on 
August 15, following which deductions will be made on each pay day, 
thus keeping all accounts current and equalizing the burden of the 
deductions, unless the Comptroller of the Treasury shall decide that 
deductions may be made at the end of each two-week period instead 
of at the end of the month only. The retirement of persons eligible 
by reason of attained age will take place August 21, in the absence of 
action for an extension of service, the employment status terminating 
August 20. 





Federal Provision for Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons. 


SUMMARY account of legislation looking to the rehabilitation 

A of persons disqualified for employment chiefly by reason of 

industrial injuries is carried in the Montaty Lanor Review 

for April, 1920 (pp. 202-206). Some of these laws provide for co- 

operation with the Federal Government in the undertaking, as was 
pointed out in the article noted. } 

On June 21, 1919, the Senate passed a bill providing for cooper- 





1 States which have enacted rehabilitation laws are Massachusetts, in 1918, and the fellowing in 1919: 
California, Nlinois, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. Fullinformation is not at hand as to the current year, but laws have been enacted in New York 
and Virginia this year. 
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ation with the States in the vocational rehabilitation “of persons 
disabled,’’ meaning thereby “any person, who by reason of a physical 
defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, 
injury, or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially 
incapacitated for remunerative occupations.” Instead of acting on 
this measure the House passed quite a similar one on October 17, 1919, 
which it transmitted to the Senate forits consideration. On April 12, 
1920, the Senate acted by substituting its measure for that sent over 
from the House, and a conference was requested. No conference 
was ever held, but the Senate’s measure was referred to the Committee 
on Kducation. On May 25, 1920, the House took up the Senate meas- 
ure under a special rule and agreed to its acceptance on a motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment. The bill was approved by the 
President on June 2. 

Itis apparent from the scope of the act that it is much wider than if 
restricted to persons disabled by injuries received in industry, and the 
inclusion of persons suffering from congenital disability or disease 
met with some opposition. The term “rehabilitation” is defined 
as meaning “the rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a 
remunerative occupation.” The act appropriates $750,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; and ‘“‘for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, and thereafter for a period of two years, the sum of 
$1,000,000 annually.” This amount is to be divided among the 
States prorated according to their population, not less than $5,000 per 
vear to be allotted to any State. States are to furnish dollar for dollar 
for any Federal aid accepted, and plans of administration, courses 
and methods of instruction, qualifications of teachers, directors, etc., 
and methods of placement are to be approved by the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. The act is in effect a supplement to the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Act of 1917, and contemplates administration in 
the various States by the same boards that are provided for to co- 
operate under the Smith-Hughes Act. The Federal board is allowed 
a special appropriation of $75,000 annually for the four-year period 
contemplated for the operation of the act under its initial enactment, 
for the purpose of making studies as to the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and their placement in suitable or gainfui positions and 
for administrative costs. 

——ee 





Constitutionality of the Seamen’s Act Upheld. 


FEVUE United States Supreme Court recently handed down an 
t important decision interpreting section 4 of the Seamen’s Act 

of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat., 1164), which relates to the payment 

of the wages of seamen. The section provides that every scaman on 
hoard a vessel is entitled to demand and have paid to him by the 
master of the vessel at every port where the vessel loads or discharges 
eargo, one-half of the wages which he has then earned, anything in 
the contract of employment to the contrary being declared void. It 
is also provided that in the event of the refusal of the master to pay 
one-half the wages due, the seaman then becomes entitled to full pay- 
ment of his wages and can resort to the United States courts to en- 
force his rights under the act. The act specifically meludes foreign 
seamen on board foreign vessels while in harbors of the United States. 
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In this case (Strathearn S. S. Co. v. Dillon, 40 Sup. Ct., 350) Dillon, 
a British subject, shipped on board a British vessel in Liverpool, 
England, under shipping articles which stated that the voyage was 
to end at Liverpool in not more than three years and that no wages 
were to be paid until the end of the voyage. This agreement was 
made in May, 1916. When the vessel arrived at Pensacola, Fla., in 
July, 1916, Dillon, in accordance with the above provision of the 
United States seamen’s act, made a demand for one-half of his wages 
which he had then earned. The master of the vessel refused this 
demand, whereupon Dillon filed in the district court of the United 
States a libel against the ship for the entire amount due him. 

The district court found against Plaintiff Dillon, upon the ground 
that his demand, because made within five days after the arrival of the 
vessel in an American port, was premature. Dillon appealed to the 
circuit court of appeals which reversed this decision and held that he 
was entitled to a recovery (256 Fed., 631, 168 C. C. A., 25). This 
decree was brought before the United States Supreme Court by the 
Strathearn Steamship Co. on a writ of error. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision in favor of Dillon. 

The contentions of the steamship company were (1) that the act 
‘applied to American seamen only and therefore could not be invoked 
by a British subject, and (2) that the act is unconstitutional in that 
it is destructive of contractual rights. 

Both these points were resolved against the company. In deciding 
the first point the court said in part: 

But, taking the provisions of the act as the same are written, we think it plain that 
it manifests the purpose of Congress to place American and foreign seamen on an 
equality of right in so far as the privileges of this section are concerned, with equal 
opportunity to resort to the courts of the United States for the enforcement of the act. 

In deciding in favor of the constitutionality of the act, the court 
continued as follows: 

We come then to consider the contention that this construction renders the statute 
unconstitutional as being destructive of contract rights. But we think this contention 
must be decided adversely to the petitioner upon the authority of previous cases in 
this court. The matter was fully considered in Patterson v. Bark Eudora (190 U. 8., 
169, 23 Sup. Ct., 821, 47 L. Ed., 1002), in which the previous decisions of this court 
were reviewed, and the conclusion reached that the jurisdiction of this Government 
over foreign merchant vessels in our ports was such as to give authority to Congress to 
make provisions of the character now under consideration; that it was for this Govern- 
ment to determine upon what terms and conditions vessels of other countries might 
be permitted to enter our harbors, and to impose conditions upon the shipment of 
sailors in our own ports, and make them applicable to foreign as well as domestic 
vessels. Upon the authority of that case, and others cited in the opinion therein, we 
have no doubt as to the authority of Congress to pass a statute of this sort, applicable 
to foreign vessels in our ports and controlling the employment and payment of seamen 
7 a agua of the right of such foreign vessels to enter and use the ports of the United 

a ° 


Although, as above stated, the constitutionality of the seamen’s 
act had been previously sustained, the particular point here involved 
had never before been decided and for this reason the case was looked 
oe by the seamen’s unions as a test case. The best legal talent 
obtainable was engaged by the organized seamen of America, and the 
result, it was said, ‘‘was as anticipated—a unanimous verdict for the 
constitutionality of the seamen’s charter of freedom.”’ It has long 
been the contention of American seamen that the United States by 
setting a high standard for the employment and protection of its 
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seamen would eventually compel other countries to bring their 
standards up to the same level. The above decision has for this 
reason been hailed by the organized seamen as f distinct triumph, 
and an advance toward this end. The importance attached to this 
case is indicated by the fact that in addition to the counsel for the 
parties, representatives of the British embassy and the United States 
were permitted to appeer by special leave. 





4 


Austrian Law Establishing Chambers of Labor. 


OR decades Austrian wage earners have repeatedly (the first 
K time in 1848) demanded that a legal institution be created for 
the representation of their interests. This demand has finally 
been realized through the recent enactment by the National Assem- 
bly of a law establishing chambers of labor (Arbeiterkammern).' 
The basic idea of the demand of the wage earners and also of the 
law is that, as corporations representing the interests of other 
classes of the population, such as chambers of commerce and indus- 
try (Handels- und Gewerbekammern), bar associations (Advoka- 
tenkammern), medical associations (Aerztekammern), etc., have 
been in existence for a long time, like corporations should also be 
created for the safeguarding of the interests of manual workers and 
salaried employees. Consistent with this idea the wage earners 
have always opposed the creation of so-called joint industrial coun- 
cils (Arbeitskammern), in which both employers and employed 
were to be equally represented, and have insisted on the creation of 
chambers of ae in which the wage earners alone should be repre- 
sented. Briefly summarized the provisions of the new law are the 
following: 

The law states that it shall be the task of the chambers of labor 
to represent the economic interests and to promote the economic 
and social conditions of manual workers and salaried employees 
in industry, commerce, transportation, and mining. The duties 
assigned to the chambers are: 

1. To render opinions and submit proposals to the authorities 
and legislative bodies as to the regulation of working conditions, 
protective labor legislation, workmen’s insurance, the labor market, 
and on all matters of trade, industry, commerce, and pera, gebie oe 
which directly or indirectly affect the mterests of manual workers 
or salaried employees, and finally as to matters relating to housing, 
nutrition, hygiene, and education of the people. 

2. To ed pin opinions on bills, laws, and other legal regulations, 
dealing with matters enumerated under 1. 

3. To render opinions as to the creation and organization of 
public institutions for the promotion of trades, industry, com- 
merce, and transportation. 

4. To cooperate in the industrial and economic administration 
and in measures and institutions relating to labor relations or the 
improvement of the economic and social situation of manual workers 








1 Die Gewerkschaft, vol. 12, No. 10. Vienna, Mar. 9, 1920. 
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and salaried employees, whenever special laws and regulations 
provide such cooperation. 

5. To send representatives into other corporations and author- 
ities or make proposals for appointments to such corporations or 
authorities whenever such action is provided by special laws or 
regulations. 

6. To keep lists of occupational organizations of manual workers 
and pilariod employees in existence within the district of the 
chamber. 

7. To cooperate in the compilation of labor statistics and in 
investigations of social and economic conditions of manual workers 
and salaried employees. 

8. To create and administer or to cooperate in the creation and 
administration of institutions for the improvement of the economic 
and social situation of manual workers and salaried employees, 
especially for the purpose of concluding collective agreements, 
the procuring of employment, the eombating of unemployment, 
housing work, care for the nutrition and health of manual workers 
and salaried employees and of their families, promotion of voca- 
tional, general mental and physical training of manual! workers 
and salaried employees, and of the growing generation. 

The law orders all national Government oflices, State govern- 
ments, and councils to submit to the chambers of labor bills as well 
as regulations for the enforcement of laws affecting the interests of 
manual and nonmanual workers. It places the chambers of labor 
within the organization and under the supervision of the ministry 
for social administration. 

Each chamber of labor is to be composed of two sections—a sec- 
tion for manual workers and one for salaried employees. A chamber 
may be composed of not less than 30 and not more than 100 members. 
The election of members is to be effected according to the principles 
of proportionate representation, by direct secret ballot, and for a 
term of 5 years. Each section forms a separate electorate. 

Every manual worker or salaried employee, without distinction 
of citizenship, who on election day has completed his eighteenth 
year of age and has been employed at least two months within the 
district of the chamber of labor has the right to vote. All citizens 
of German Austria who on election day have completed their twenty- 
fourth year of age and have been employed as manual workers or 
salaried employees for at least 3 years are also eligible. 

The newly elected chamber of labor is to be convened by the 
supervisory authority. At its initial session it shall elect from 
among its midst a president, whose election must be confirmed by 
the minister for social administration. The president is the legal 
representative of the chamber. ‘The sessions of the chamber shall 
as a rule be public. 

The costs of the chambers of labor are to be borne by the manual 
workers and salaried employees themselves. Contributions for the 
chambers of labor shall as a rule be collected by means of assess- 
ments upon the contributions for sick funds. The amount of these 
assessments is to be determined by the chambers of labor. 
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A chamber of labor is to be created in every locality in which a 
chamber of commerce and industry exists, i. e., in the cities of 
Vienna, Linz, Gratz, Leoben, Klagenfurt, Innsbruck, and Feldkirch. 

At least once a year the directorates of all the chambers of labor 
are to meet in conference for the purpose of discussing matters of 
common imterest. The chambers of labor are authorized to con- 
vene manual workers’ and salaried employees’ conferences to be 
attended by representatives of manual workers’ and salaried em- 
ployees’ organizations and by the members of the manual workers’ 
and salaried employees’ sections of the chambers. ‘These confer- 
ences are rane 5 to bring about closer relations between the 
chambers of labor and the trade-unions. 


att dpe ite 
—™? al 





Austrian Domestic Service Law. 


trade-unions for March 2, 1920, reports that after long 

discussions the Austrian National Assembly has passed a pro- 
tective law for domestic servants. The enactment of the bill was 
greatly retarded by the contention of the bourgeois parties that 
the subject dealt with came within the competence of the provincial 
diets and not within that of the State. The real reason why these 
circles opposed the bill was that they disliked its basic idea of granting 
to domestic servants the same lega! protection as that already en- 
joyed by industrial and agricultural workers. The regulation of the 
A of labor of domestic servants aroused their strongest opposition. 

Consequent to this opposition the bill underwent numerous amend- 
ments which weakened it considerably. The terms of the law as 
finally enacted are the following: 

The law is applicable only to persons employed exclusively in 
domestic service and not to those simultaneously active in an agri- 
cultural establishment of their employer. Immediately on entering 
employment each domestic servant must, on his request, be issued a 
labor contract showing his rights and duties. 

The wages of domestic servants are to be fixed according to local 
usage. Wages must be paid not later than on the first of each 
month. Servants not receiving board must be paid the board allow- 
ance agreed upon, semimonthly and in advance. If they are furnished 
board, it must be wholesome and sufficient and as a rule be the same 
as that furnished to adult healthy members of the family. Servants’ 
quarters must be so constituted that they do not endanger their 
health and morals. Their sleeping rooms must have doors that can 
be locked from the inside, and they are to be furnished a safe, lockable 
receptacle for their personal belongings. 

e law provides a daily uninterrupted rest of at least 9 hours, 
which, as a rule, shall fall within the period between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
In addition, servants must be allowed a total of two hours’ rest for 
the partaking of the principal meals. Servants under 16 years of 
age are to be allowed an uninterrupted daily rest of 11 hours and 3 
hours’ rest during their working time. Any curtailing of rest periods 
caused by work not permitting of delay must be sdiapenmeted extra, 
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Domestic servants must be granted 8 hours’ leave every second 
Sunday, this leave to begin not later than 3 p. m. If leave is to 
exceed 8 hours it must be previously agreed upon with the employer. 
In addition, they are to be given 4 hours’ leave on one week day of each 
week, the leave to begin not later than 5 p.m. They must moreover 
be granted time for attending religious services. During the first year 
of his service each servant is entitled to one week of annual leave, 
during the second year to two weeks, and during the fifth year to 
three weeks. During his annual leave he is to receive full pay and in 
addition a subsidy in the following amount: In case of one week’s 
leave, half a month’s pay; in case of two weeks’ leave, one month’s 
pay: and in case of three weeks’ leave, one and one-half month’s pay. 

f a domestic servant is discharged by an employer with the obvious 
intent of depriving the servant of his leave, the latter may claim 
compensation in the amount of the allowance that would have been 
due him had he been granted leave. 

In case of sickness a domestic servant is entitled to free medical 
treatment and medicines. If taken to a hospital he is, in addition, 
entitled to full pay. If the employer moves to another locality, the 
servant is under no obligation to Sahow him and can not be discharged 
for refusing to do so, and, as long as the service contract is not 
terminated, the servant may in addition to his pay also claim suitable 
es tay anny for the failure of the gos ap fe to furnish him board. 

The term for giving notice is as a rule fixed at two weeks. This 
term may not be reduced to less than one week by agreement and 
must be of equal length for both parties. If unequal terms have been 
agreed upon, the longer term shall be valid. After having received 
notice of his discharge the servant is entitled to four hours’ leave 
on two week days in order that he may have opportunity to find 
another place of employment. If a servant leaves his employment 
without valid reason before the expiration of his service contract the 
employer may either demand his return into his service or claim 
damages for breach of contract. If, on the other hand, an employer 
discharges a servant without valid reason, the latter, without prejudice 
to his > nea for damages, has the right to demand full pay for the 
period up to the expiration of his service contract; he is moreover 
entitled to compensation for any amount he could have saved during 
that time or earned through other service. An entirely new feature 
of the present law is the provision which stipulates that after 10 
years’ continuous service with the same employer the servant is 
on discharge entitled to receipt of a bonus in the amount of three 
months’ pay. This bonus increases by 5 per cent for each additional 
year of continuous service up to a maximum amount equivalent to 
one year’s pay. If the service-relation is, however, terminated 
sg fault of the servant the latter loses his claim to a service 

onus. 

Whenever a servant leaves his service the employer is obligated 
to issue him a certificate which shall merely state the duration and 
nature of the service. Each servant must be provided with a service 
card issued to him by the proper communal authority. 

The law contains special provisions for servants rendering services 
of a higher order, such as governesses, tutors, etc. They shall be 
furnished a separate room, whenever possible, and be granted a rest 
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period of three hours per day. After one year’s service they are 
entitled to two weeks’ leave and after two year’s service to four 
weeks. They must be given 6 weeks’ notice in case of discharge. 

Disputes between masters and domestic servants are to be settled 
by the ordinary courts, i. e., by the court of that locality in which 
the servant was in service at the time he brought suit. Regulations 
to be issued for the enforcement of the present law shall, however, pro- 
vide for the establishment of special conciliation boards for the settle- 
ment of disputes between masters and domestic servants. 

The law became effective May 1, 1920. 
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European Trade-Union Statistics. 


Compiled by ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


Germany. 


CCORDING to a recent issue of the Correspondenzblatt,' the 
General Federation of German Trade-Unions, with which at 
present 54 federations (Verbdnde) of trade-unions are affiliated, 

has a membership of more than 7,500,000. In the following table 
is shown the membership of affiliated federations having more than 
100,000 members: 


FEDERATIONS OF THE GERMAN FREE TRADE-UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 
MORE THAN 100,000 AT THE END OF FEBRUARY, 1920. 





Mem bership. 


Federation. 
} End of Feb- 
Be the w 4 ; 
Before the war. ruary, 1920. 











Metal workers...... Nt AE Ae re. Dae Sip De ORS | er Pee, ee pees 531,991 | 1, 600, 000 
rR oh. a ieee add obeubesbecadebemibese sedbaednecen 22, 531 650, 000 
as 6 Wri hos vb adele dans suees omen eed an ct we, Sb thieseetal 207, 330 | 600, 000 
EE ER TS LT AOR AE BE RE 228, 207 | 540, 000 
ta eke Mn Re i ee Pea awe nadelas cusecese od 133, 034 450, 000 
EEE EE eS ee ee ee Le en. ee ee 309, 562 430, 430 
ah gre ee api, sega GE Boe nee te ep ee 101, 956 409, 000 
EES EPC Re EGR Se SS ee, eS ee Oe ey Pee Smear Renee Geer 400, 000 
I a nen hier al, ibis 192, 465 | 370, 000 
RS 5 eg Js oO a Sauce aa tedusbeSbbbncdectae a 35, 219 | 367, 000 
a nid Ln Ss . ol nk due aphailnn dbpbbeotbtessotéces ee’ 54, 522 269, 915 
i See eee eke chon theca baaede peledecs eaded soe 49,145 136, 000 

SS a ee ek Ce Sie ie ee eS een ene 1, 865, 962 | 6, 213, 345 





Thus the above 12 federations comprise more than 6,200,000 mem- 
bers, or 83 per cent of the entire membership of the General Federa- 
tion. ‘Ten more federations have a membership of more than 50,000, 
11 of 20,000 to 50,000, 7 of 10,000 to 20,000, 12 of 1,000 to 10,000, 
and 2 of less than 1,000 members. 

Of the entire membership somewhat more than 5,000,000 belong to 
industry, handicraft, and mining, 917,000 to commerce and trans- 
port, 650,000 to agriculture and forestry, 670,000 to State and 
municipal undertakings, 157,000 to the hotel and restaurant trade and 
musical and theatrical callings, and 38,000 to the domestic service 


group. 
Austria. 


[HE annual report of the executive committee of the Austrian 
Federation of Trade-Unions (Gewerkschaftskommission Deutsch- 
dsterreichs) for the year 1919” shows that the total paying mem- 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Berlin, Mar. 6, 1920. 
2 Die Gewerkschaft. Vienna, Mar. 16, 1920. 
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bership of the unions affiliated with the federation was 378,381, 
as compared with 262,808 in 1918. The membership movemen 
during the period 1913 to 1919 is shown in the follow’ ing table: 


PAYING MEMBERSHIP OF THE AUSTRIAN FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS, 1913 TO 


Paying mem- | Inerease (+-) or 
| decrease | 


It should be noted that the membership figures shown in the pre- 
ceding table include only paying members, 1. e., members having 
made 52 Wee ‘kly contributions to their union during the year. Dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919 unemployment was very extensive in German 
Austria and a large number of organized workers did not pay regu- 
larly their union dues. The actual membership of the Austrian 
trade-unions must therefore have been considerably larger than that 
shown in the table. In comparing the figures for 1919 with those of 
preceding years it should be considered that the peace treaty sepa- 
rated from Austria all crown lands of non-German nationality. 

The increase in membership during the year 1919 is chie fly due to 
the affiliation of numerous organizations of nonindustrial wagework- 
ers, such as bank employees, police men’s unions, postal and telegraph 
em layees, domestic servants, hospital nurses, etc. Through the 
affiliation of these organizations the Federation of Austrian ‘Trade- 
Unions has become the official representative not only of the indus- 
Ne ial workers of Austria but of Austria’s entire wage-earning popu- 
ation. 


Czecho-Slovakian Republic. 
BROCHURE * issued by Rod. T: ayerie, secretary-general of the 


General Federation of Czecho-Slovak Trade-Unions, contains 
the following data as to membership of the unions afiiliated with this 
federation. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
TRADE-UNIONS, 1897-1918. 


Federa- 


tions. — 





68 22 | 
59 | 796 | 
53 1,449 
50 | 1,135 
19 753 
50 766 


50 1,178 | 


3 Les Syndicats Professionnels Tchécoslovaques. Paris, 1919. 22 pp. 
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Data for the year 1919 are not available. The brochure states, 
however, that at the end of June, 1919, 42 reporting federations show 
a membership of 450,896, of which 98,150 were women, and estimates 
the total membership, inclusive of nonreporting federations, at 
500,000. This large increase is chiefly due to the affiliation of the 
German trade-unions in the German-speaking districts of Bohemia 
and Moravia with the Czecho-Slovak General Federation. 

The strongest federations represented in the general federation are 
those of the metal workers with 95,130 members; agricultural 
workers with 90,000 members; miners with 49,654 members; railroad 
men with 42,262 members; unskilled workers with 35,656 members; 
textile workers with 29,616 members; building trades workers with 
12,009 members; woodworkers with 14,769 members; and glass 
workers with 12,500 members. Women are strongly represented in 
agricultural unions (50,000), textile workers’ unions (17,321), and 
unskilled workers’ unions (7,996). 

In 1918 the 50 federations affiliated with the general federation had 
receipts amounting to 2,544,846 crowns ($516,603.74, par) and 
expenditures amounting to 1,828,903 crowns ($371,267.31, par). 
Their combined capital was 2,875,077 crowns ($583,640.63, par). 
They disbursed in benefits 451,107 crowns ($91,574.72, par), of which 
63,449 crowns ($12,880.15, par) were for strike benefits and 124,366 
crowns ($25,246.30, par) for sick benefits. The general federation 
publishes a semimonthly bulletin, Odborové SdruZeni éeskoslovenske, 
and since 1915 also a journal, Zéjmi Zen, for its female members. 


Hungary. 


ACCORDING to an article in the Correspondenzblatt * the trade- 

unions in Hungary had some 500,000 members in November, 
1918. An immediate result of the revolution was that nearly all 
classes of workers, including railway men, civil-service employees, 
private salaried employees, teachers, brain workers, etc., began to 
eS, whereby it appeared that the new trade-unionists were more 
radical than the most extreme of the old organizations. The brain 
workers, especially, became ardent adherents of the soviet dictator- 
ship, while the old unions, without exception, were opposed to it. 
The failure of the old trade-unions to support the soviet government 
was the prime cause of its collapse. 

The first effect of the debacle of the communistic régime was the 
closing of all industrial establishments. ‘The owners took back the 
socialized undertakings into their own hands, dismissed the workers, 
and proceeded to take stock of what was left to them. Extensive 
unemployment continues up to the present date, scarcely 10 to 15 per 
cent of the workers being employed. In Budapest about 200,000 
=e are idle, and in the provincial towns matters are not much 

etter. 

The radicalism of the new unions founded since November, 1918, 
did not stand the test of such severe trials. Part of them, especially 
the unions of the brain workers, speedily took refuge in the Christian- 
National camp and many of the newly founded ultraradical unions 
became now ultra reactionary. Thus ended the supercommunists of 





4 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Berlin, Mar. 6, 1920. 
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the Hungarian commune. Although the old conservative unions 
were opposed to the soviet, the new Government seizes every pretext 
to persecute them. In the provinces the military functionaries of the 
new Government arbitrarily dissolved all trade-unions and seized 
their funds. Since August, 1919, thousands of organized workers 
have been thrown into prison or interned in concentration camps, 
although no indictable offense has been proved against them. 


Holland. 


HE Dutch Federation of Trade-Unions (Nederlandsch Verbond 
van Vakvereenigingen) reports® that on January 1, 1920, the 
movement numbered 247,870 members. During 1919 the member- 
ship increased by 56,805, as against an increase of 28,000 in 1917, and 
31,000 in 1918. During the last quarter of 1919 the number of male 
members increased by 17,120 and that of female members by 1,412 


Denmark. 


HE progress of the trade-union movement in Denmark during 1919 
is illustrated in Social-Demokraten * from figures published by 
the Danish ‘Trade-Union Association. 

The total number of workers organized in unions was 360,016 at 
the end of 1919. Of these, 277,392 were affiliated with the associa- 
tion, as compared with 255,150 at the end of 1918. Of the affiliated 
organizations the growth of membership has been largest in the 
Danish General Workers’ Union, with an increase of 5,454, in the 
Textile Workers’ Union with 2,754, in the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union with 2,000, in the Municipal Workers’ Union with 1,628, the 
Smiths’ and Machinists’ Union with 1,231, and the Railway men’s 
Union with 1,202. 

Among the nonaffiliated organizations the telephone workers record 
an increase from 3,200 to 5,300 members, the mercantile clerks from 
19,800 to 29,770. The Bricklayers’ Union shows a decrease in mem- 
bership from 8,024 to 6,324. 


Switzerland. 


ie SWITZERLAND the individual trade-unions were so busy dur- 

ing the last two years with wage movements, the development 
of their organization, and benevolent institutions that their reports 
to their central organization, the Gewerkschaftsbund, were greatly 
delayed. Owing to this delay the Gewerkschaftsbund was but lately 
able to publish statistics on the Swiss trade-union movement for the 
year 1918.7 At the end of that year the unions affiliated with the 
Gewerkschaftsbund had 177,143 members, of wnich 26,647 were 
women. The increase in membership over the preceding year was 
29,446. The report states, however, that 85,076 new members were 
admitted during 1918. As the increase in membership at the end of 
the year was only 29,446 there must have been a large number of 
resignations. During the year under review the switchmen’s, loco- 





& Rotterdamsche Courant. Rotterdam, Mar. 27, 1920. 
¢ Social-Demokraten. Copenhagen, Mar. 17, 1920. 
1 Die Gewerkschaft, Vienna, Feb. 24, 1920. 
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motive engineers’, and trainmen’s unions are the only ones having 
experienced a decrease in membership. This decrease was largely 
due to curtailment in the operation of trams. The following unions 
showed the largest imcreases in membership: Building trades, work- 
ers in communal and State employment, workers in foodstuff indus- 
tries, mercantile and transport establishments, woodworkers, textile 
and metal workers. The cities having the largest number of organ- 
ized workers were Ziirich (22,662), Basel (14,172), and Bern (12,385). 
The three cantons of the same name had likewise the largest number 
of trade-union members among their population, the number of trade- 
union members being 44,367 in the Canton of Ziirich, 35,934 in the 
Canton of Bern, and 14,172 in the Canton of Basel (city). 

The membership dues had to be increased considerably during 1918, 
owing to inereased expenditures. In 1917 the highest weekly mem- 
bership dues were 1.85 franes (35.7 cents, par); in 1918, however, 2.25 
franes (43.4 eents, par). The annual receipts of the trade-unions 
totaled 5,242,808 francs ($1,011,861.94, par). Included in this sum 
are State and cantonal subsidies in the amount of 169,918 francs 
($32,794.17, par) for unemployment funds and of 156,900 frances 
($30,281.70, par) for sick funds. The expenditures of the union 
amounted to 5,347,394 francs ($1,032,047.04, par). and thus exceeded 
the receipts for the year. Seventy-one and four-tenths per cent of 
the expenditures were for benefits. 

The Gewerkschaftsbund reports 1,800 wage movements for the year 
1918, affecting 9,253 pear sia: ashes and 325,240 workers. The great 
majority of these movements, 1,533 affeeting 7,786 establishments 
with 300,868 workers, did not involve any stoppage of work. In 264 | 
instances, affecting 1,464 establishments and 24,318 workers, the wage 
movement culminated in a strike, and in four instances affecting three 
establishments and 64 workers in a lockout. The total loss of wages 
through labor disputes was 2,230,294 francs ($430,446.74, par). Strike 
benefits for 289,860 days were paid in the amount of 894,650 francs 
($172,667.45, par) by central labor organizations and in the amount 
of 162,967 francs ($31,452.63, par) by local labor organizations. The 
average number of days lost per striker was 12. Most of the wage 
movements terminated with partial success for the workers, only 71, 
or 4 per cent, failed entirely. The wage increases obtained totaled 
2,562,064 frances ($494,478.35, par) per week. The curtailment of 
hours of labor shows a total gain of 320,614 hours per week, or of 34 
hours for the individual worker. Collective agreements affecting 
2,414 establishments and 15,274 workers were concluded m 202 
imstances. 

The report states that at the end of the first six months of 1919 the 
membership of the unions affiliated with the Gewerkschaftsbund had 
passed the 200,000 mark. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916, 
1917, 1918, and 1919. 


Compiled by Epson L. WHITNEY. 


Statistics has kept a record of such strikes in this country as 

have come to its attention. T he department has no author- 
ity to require reports relative to strikes f from anyone, and therefore 
is obliged to obtain its information in such way as it can from such 
sources as are available. During these six years this information has 
been obtained from agents of the Bureau in the ficld, reports of com- 
missioners of conciliation of the De yartment of Labor and other simi- 
lar boards, reports of the various State labor boards, lists of strikes 
issued by ‘labor, trade, and other organizations, and from clipping 
bureaus, s supplemented. by an examination of 25 dai ily papers print d 
in the more important industrial cities of the country, 100 or more 
labor papers, as many trade-union periodicals, and 20 leading trade 
papers. During the year 1919, 6,931 circulars of inquiry asking g infor 
mation m regard to about3,500 reputed strikes and loc kouts were sent 
to employers reported to have had strikes in their establishments and 
to officials of unions whose members had been concerned in or were 
believed to have knowledge of labor troubles. Of this number 2, 222 
were returned answered in whole or in part, 351 were returned unde- 
livered for various reasons, and the remainder were un: al iswered. In 
addition 206 letters were sent. While this report, based on 1 
secured from the above-mentioned sources, omitting such 
strikes as the returned schedules of inquiry indic ated had been errone- 
ously reported, is not based on a eee list of all strikes ; that have 
occurred i in the country during the years under review, for such a list 
is unobtainable, it is believed that no strikes of importance have 
failed to come to the attention of the Bureau, and that the report is 
reasonably complete. Statistics for the four years 1916 , 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 are given for purposes of comparison of two "years of the 
war with the years immediately preceding and following. 


D TRING the past six years the United States Bureau of Labor 
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The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in each month during 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916, 
1917, 1918, AND 1919. 



































} | | | 
,,.| Feb- Sep- No- | De- | Month 
Year. 9. ru- |March. April.) May. /Tune. Fuly.| — joa — vem- cem- | not /Total, 
y+ | ary. gust. per. | “> | ber. | ber. ‘Stated. 
| 
Strikes | 
ee 180 | 203 289 | 419; 604) 340 310 | 318] 247} 257 193 147 174 | 3,681 
. 274 | 204 308 | 431 451; 313) 444 353 | 340}| 317] 251 184 454 | 4,324 
= 183 | 212 300 | 308; 385] 289 279 | 273 197 | 145 | 202] 239 220 | 3,232 
1919..... 184 | 183 175 | 248} 388; 303 3c60| 373] 377) 296) 145 94 127 | 3,253 
Lockouts: 
8 3 5 15 13 14 3 | 8 5 4 4 2 24 108 
. 14 7 10 14 12 10 | 4 | 7 9 4 6 12 17 126 
1918..... 8| il 1} il 6 1. 0. Al; ee, 5 | 10 16| 105 
1919..... 5 7 6 14; 25 12 | 6; 10 13 8 6 | 6 3 121 
Total: 
1916.} 188 | 206 294 | 434/| 617 | 354) 313 | 326] 252; 261 197 149 198 | 3, 789 
1917.| 288; 211 318 | 445 | 463 | 323) 448 | 360] 349] 321 | 257 196 471 | 4,450 
1918.| 191 | 223] 311] 319| 391 | 295| 285 | 278] 207] 145| 207| 249] 236 | 3, 337 
1919.; 189} 190 181 | 262; 413 | 315 | 366) 383] 390 | 304 151 | 100 130 | 3,374 





























The large increase in number of strikes during the month of May 
in each year is accounted for by the fact that the trade agreements 
in many industries terminate on the 30th day of April and the 
unions very generally ask for an increase in wages in making the 
new agreement with their employers. Reports for the closing 
months of the year 1919 are incomplete, since reports, aside from 
those obtained from the daily and weekly papers and periodicals, 
frequently do not reach the Bureau until several months after the 
strike has ended. Corrected figures for these months will therefore 
undoubtedly show an increase over those here given. 

Although the number of strikes during 1919 was not appreciably 
larger than in 1918 and was less than in 1916 or 1917, the number 
of persons on strike during the year 1919 was greatly in excess of 
the number on strike in any of the three preceding years, due to the 
number of strikes in which large numbers of persons were involved. 
The strike in which the largest number of persons was involved in 
1916 was the men’s clothing strike in New York City in December 
of that year, involving 60,000 employees. Nostrike in 1917 involved 
as many as 40,000 persons. In 1918 the strike involving the largest 
number of persons was that of machinists in northern New Jersey 
in July, where 60,000 persons struck. 

In 1919 there were nine disturbances in each of which 60,000 or 
more persons were directly concerned: A general strike in ‘l'acoma 
and Seattle in February in sympathy with the metal-trades strikers, 
in which 60,000 persons were involved; 65,000 employees in the 
Chicago stockyards struck in August; 100,000 longshoremen along 
the Atlantic coast struck in October; 190,000 employees in the ship- 
yards of New York City and vicinity struck in October; 115,000 
members of the building trades were locked out in Chicago in July; 
125,000 in the building trades in New York City struck in February; 
250,000 railroad shop workers struck in August: 367,000 iron and 
steel workers struck in September; and 435,000 bituminous coal 
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miners struck in November. The number of persons concerned in 
these nine strikes and lockouts was upward of 1,600,000, while 
the total number of persons involved in strikes and lockouts during 
1919 was 4,112,507. 

The strikes of 1919 have not been accompanied by the violence and 
loss of life that have at times characterized the strikes of former 
years, due perhaps to the fact that employers more frequently 
closed their cobdblisiaasats during the strike, and employed strike 
breakers in a less number of cases. On the other hand, the number 
of working days lost in 1919 increased greatly and the average 
duration of strikes was nearly twice that in each of the preceding 
three years. It is difficult to particularize, for many of the strikes 
involving a few thousand persons caused the public more incon- 
venience than some of those involving many times that number. 
Many of the larger strikes occurred in New York City and vicinity, 
where, in addition to those already mentioned, 35,000 waist and 
dress makers struck in January, 50,000 cloak and suit makers in 
May, 25,000 shirt makers in July, 50,000 men’s clothing workers in 
October, 16,000 millinery workers in September, 10,000 rag pickers 
and paper sorters in March, as many paper box makers in y see 
and as many pressmen in October, 14,000 painters in August, 15,000 
shoe workers in February, 15,000 street car men in August, 16,000 
marine workers in January, 17,000 harbor workers in March, 18,000 
teamsters in October, 20,000 longshoremen in March, 25,000 ship- 
builders in November, 40,000 tobacco workers in July, and 40,000 
tug and ferrymen in October. In March, 12,000 woolen operatives 
struck in Passaic, 24,000 silk workers in Paterson in February and 
17,000 again in August, 32,000 textile workers in Lawrence in Feb- 
ruary, 30,000 in New Bedford in May, and 35,000 in Fall River in 
December. In July, 40,000 marine workers along the Atlantic 
coast struck, 20,000 meat cutters in cities along the Atlantic coast 
in August and again in October, 12,000 telephone operators in New 
England in April, 15,000 street railway men in Chicago in July, 
10,000 building laborers in Chicago in June, followed by 13,000 
carpenters in July, 15,000 carpenters in Columbus, Ohio, in May, 
17,000 machinists in Toledo in May, 15,000 miners in Lllinois in 
July, 10,000 railroad shopmen in western Pennsylvania in October, 
15,000 steel workers in Pennsylvania in July, 43,000 anthracite miners 
in Pennsylvania in September, 10,000 tobacco workers in Philadelphia 
and 11,000 in Allentown in July, 15,000 in Porto Rico in January, 
and as many more in ‘Tampa in October, 10,000 men in the build- 
ing trades in Dallas in June, 28,000 metal workers in Seattle in 
January, and 25,000 workers in the shipyards of San Francisco and 
vicinity in February and 40,000 more in October. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919, by States and by sections of the country. 
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TantE 2.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY 
1916, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 





















State or section. 
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The largest number of disputes occurred in the Jeading manufac- 


turing States—New York, 


Illinois—nearly one-half the strikes being in these States. 
The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 


cities in which 25 or more disputes occurred during 1916, 1917, 


or 1919. 





assachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 


1918, 
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ABLE 3.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 


LOCKOUTS IN CITIES IN W 


HICH 25 OR 


DISPUTES OCCURRED IN 1916, 1917, 1918, OR 1919 


City 1918 | 1919 


— —- = 


Baltimore 

Boston, Mass.......... 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chicago, Ill........ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio. .........| 
Denver, Colo. . 

Detroit, Mich 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y 
Paterson, N. J.... 
Philadelvhia, P 
Pittsburgh, P 
Providence, I. J 
Rochester, N. Y 
San Fran isco, ¢ 


| St. Louis, Mo.... 


Se ittle, W ish 


Fall River, Mass. .-. ' 
| Springfield, Mass... - 


Hartford, Conn 

Holvoke, Mass. ... ea 
earoey, City... J........ 
Kansas. City, Mo....... 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 
Newark, N. J....... 


Toledo, Chio. 

| Trenton, N. J. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
W orcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 


The table following shows, by sex of persons involved, the number 
of strikes and of lockouts occurring during the four years under con- 
sideration: 


BEGINNING IN 1916, 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
1919, BY SEXES. 


TABLE 4, 


Strikes. 





ae on wei 
Femaies . 

Males and females................... 
Not reported 


3,681 | 4,32 


In 1919 the emplovees were connected with unions in 1,811 strikes 
and 102 lockouts; they were not connected with unions in 1 
and | lockout; im 27 strikes and 2 lockouts they were not so con 
at the time of striking, but organized almost immediately thereafter; 
im 1,280 strikes and 16 lockouts the relation of employees to unions 
was not reported. In 1918 the corresponding figures were 1,830 
strikes and 73 lockouts, 358 strikes and 4 lockouts, 26 strikes, and 
1,018 strikes and 28 lockouts. In 1917 the figures were 2,297 strikes 
and 95 lockouts, 206 strikes and 3 lockouts, 55 strikes, and 1,766 
strikes and 28 lockouts. In 1916 the figures were 2,364 strikes and 
94 lockouts, 441 strikes and 5 lockouts, 70 strikes and 1 lockout, and 
806 strikes and 8 loekouts. 

The causes of strikes and lockouts were numerous. Aside from 
wages few strikes occurred in which the cause was confined to one 
matter in dispute. The principal causes are shown in the table 


following. 


| 

i 
2 
wv 


strikes 
nected 
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TABLE 5.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REGINNING IN 1916, 1917, 
1918, AND 1919. 
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PR a scassecttevense cocndwchenes | 1,290] 1,554] 1,378 999 i} 17 | 14; 2% 
a nccs ckdecasctvcwdnahia 33 | 34 34 &) 2 | 2) 2 | 3 
Nonpayment of wages...................-..-- 13 17 31 ft eee 9 RE ee 
i  cincdencvacehebadkgiesiesbbads 3 18 6 8 here © PRS. feet 
EE UU Rvecck aos ctesccossecotscsssess 111 127 79 106 2 > 8: 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours....... 479 374 251 554 2 | | 2 | 9 
Recognition of the union...................-. 344 275 188 366 22| 39 35 | 31 
Recognition and wages. .............----.---- 122 149 95 127 2 | 5 | 2 | 5 
Recognition and hours. .........-..--.-----+- ia 5 a 18 19 RP glee 
Recognition, wages, and hours.........-....- 68 | 56 66 178 _f SEO Pea 7 
General conditions................-.----++++- | - 59/ 100 59 ee pla 5 earn sa 
Conditions and wages. .....................-- 56 | 70 52 54 2 | l 2 | 1 
NE DIRO ct cc cccccweocccosees 3 | 17 2 eee Bch cetine ana 
Conditions, wages, and hours..........-..-.--. 25 | 26 8 Piling atipntidéasstunnedalssdues 
Conditions and recognition. .................-]........ 13 7 _ > SE eee Ree 
Discharge of foreman demanded............-- 17 37 54 Te Sa. oe 
Discharge of employees. ................-...-- 122 204 | 138 ee. C4 2) Bikewtes S Abdio 
Employment of nonunion men.-............-- 70 76 I cite aca 4 | Se a 
In regard to the agreement................... 38 89 42 33 | 2 3 1 | 4 
oc ceatudenesapdekiwe dns 37 22 4 36 | 3 Diag sucks eee 
en ihe planed saan ingin wabwbes 32 70 34 100 | 1 1 | Gab 
is. cctbabkpbencsgeccaveestatees< 19 21 16 3A | ae St eee 1 
ES Pe aib ince de chibsabdabewsade si 120 183 172 91 | 7 5 9 | 15 
PEs oot cccesdnsscccceccccnccnccecees 598 774 436 201; 33] 30 35} 12 
a 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,232] 3,253| 108| 126| 105! 121 


The number of persons involved in strikes and lockouts is shown 
in the table following: 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1916, 1917, 1918, AND 
1919, BY CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED. 











Strikes. Lockouts. . Strikes. Lockouts. 
Number of Number of 
persons aut Gnas; Gems REE persons |—— — 


a nanalin | \ tawaty 
involved. |1916 1917/1918 1919 1916 1917 1018 1910 invoived. |1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 1916 1917 1918)1919 
| | | | \| | | | 

















| } | 
1 to 10......| 197] 164| 143, 158, 13, 7 9 7l| 501to1,000.....| 238 193 139] 202 3 1 2 10 
11 to 25....- 345) 295) 266] 250} 10) 8 1i 9}| 1,001 to 10,000 . -| 233) 219) 200) 312 5 4 4) 9 
26 to 50..... 412| 341] 328 310| 15, 9 9| 13) Over 10,000.....| 22 67) 16 53) 1 1 4 4 
51 to 100....| 413) 358) 344) 357 7} 3 13, 13} Not reported . - -| 1, 078/2, 045)1, 152) 845) 44) 80) 34 27 
101 to 250...| 395) 35 389) 436 41 10) 13) 19) Sa Bingen a a ee 
251 to 500...) 348 284) 275) 7” 6 3} 9 a Toetel.. .;.. ‘3, 681)4, 324/3, 2382/3, 253) 108; 126} 105) 121 

| | | ) | j | | | 











In 1919, in 2,399 strikes and 94 lockouts the number of persons 
involved was reported to be 3,950,411 and 162,096, respectively, 
or an average of 1,647 in strikes and 1,724 in lockouts. In 1918, 
in 2,080 strikes and 71 lockouts the number of persons involved was 
reported to be 1,196,928 and 43,061, respectively, or an average of 
575 in strikes and 605 in lockouts. In 1917, in 2,279 strikes and 
46 lockouts the number of persons involved was reported to be 
1,208,121 and 19,133, or an average of 530 and 416, respectively. 
In 1916, in 2,603 strikes and 64 lockouts the number of persons in- 
volved was reported to be 1,546,735 and 53,182, or an average of 594 
and 831, respectively. 
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TaBie 7.—_INDUSTRY GROUPS IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS OCCURRED IN 1916, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 





























Strikes. Lockouts. 
ss Industry. ) : — 
1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 
| | } | 

IID so cnckcncecescacesstes 376 447 416 | 424 18 | 21 16 | 18 
Clothing industries. .................. 222 483 416 301 5 12 | 18 | 7 
Furniture industry................... 48 40 25 44 2 3 1 | 3 
Iron and stee] workers............... 72 56 72 | ES Re 2 8 
ee 34 19 15 ff Clee Reese 1 5 
Lumberindustry.................+.. 44) 295 75 aetna 4 | 1 2 
) Sree ituteciwrsa 70 | 38 39 og 7 eee | 2 
esi i ciccaccanniiod 547| 513 439 527 i4 31 | "23 | 29 
EE eee 2 418 184 170 3 2 | 5 2 
Paper manufacturing................. 51 | 39 35 41 2 5 ae 3 
Printing and publishing....... is late 25 | 40 39 58 4 3 4 | 3 
Se denksensreockkeweigalbne 27 | 103 136 > a aa 3 | 1 
ss .wcadescwiecvcnd 59| 26 14 | 13 ete Aad Be 
Textileindustry..................... 258 | 242 209; 258 3 | 5 3 | 9 
A EE ep 61 | 45 47 54 2 | 2 2 2 
es ein ucehhneuthuwewe 224 | 342 | 226 231 4 | 1 1 3 











TABLE 8.—OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS OCCURRED IN 1916, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 















































Strikes. Lockouts. 
Occupation, | _ i 
1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
es q ig 
i i a tiak wa | 66 92 41 63™ 15 13 | 4 | 7 
eb ce kbeenabees 23 43 28 | eS S icaacheat bettas 
Boot and shoe workers..........-.-.-- 44 37 48 494 1 1 | 2 3 
I ns ewbhicdccapesccces 19 22 27 20 (ee lam ainaieinn 2 
Brickmakers and clay workers -...... 22 9 5 16 Sy ER RE eae 1 
Building laborers and hod carriers... . 53 72 27 48 | 1 4 SE pe eee 
SR 5 i pcktadh de tnene sce oee 73 98 76 84 | 2 3 | 3 4 
are 41 59 24 _, See ee REED | Ae lpi t 
0 SS eee 40 20 13 DP lisetncant BP iviren kaiaweibioace 
Hat and cap makers and fur workers. 22 50 34 36 4 i | 9 ROC 
Inside wiremen.............+-----+«- 32 33 45 29 | ge oe i 
TS I Eee 68 61 30 ES ee Beer om 1 
<i SS RiSeRReERRE Te 255 198 205 195 8 | 13 | 7 16 
Metal polishers. .................----- 40 23 24 55 2 6 | i ‘| 
|” ier « 370 350 156 143 3 2 5 2 
ES GRASS PT a eee 145 161 109 167 3 5 6 5 
Painters and paper hangers.......... 45 41 58 7 a 4 1 3 
Plumbers and steam fitters........... 52 53 71 53 | 1 4 3 1 
ns ochassisibds 6oe en 37 17 15 13 | ) = 1 1 
Sheet-metal workers. ................- 20 32 45 17 1 RE SESSLER 
Street railway employees............. 55 118 117 105 ; 3 | eee 1 
Structural-iron workers .............- 23 15 19 12 | |] es sea i 
ee sn ee ain. eae ok ceanells 32 53 48 Se 1 1 2 
Eo ed 108| 164] 129 88 a. -8- 3 — 
fey ag , uf £ 5 


In 1919, in 3,149 strikes and 116 lockouts the number of estab- 
lishments involved in each was stated. Only 1 establishment was 
involved in each case in 1,945 strikes and 88 lockouts, 2 establish- 
ments in 131 strikes and 4 lockouts, 3 in 94 strikes, 4 in 51 strikes and 
3 lockouts, 5 in 48 strikes and 2 lockouts, over 5 in 880 strikes and 19 
lockouts. In 1918, in 2,987 strikes and 109 lockouts, the number of 
establishments involved in each was stated. Only 1 establishment 
was involved in 2,460 strikes and 80 lockouts, 2 establishments in 66 
strikes and 4 lockouts, 3 in 41 strikes and 1 lockout, 4 in 23 strikes, 
5 in 90 strikes, and over 5 in 307 strikes and 24 lockouts. In 1917, 
in 3,643 strikes and 113 lockouts, the number of establishments 
involved in each was stated. In each case only 1 establishment was 
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2,994 strikes and 84 lockouts, 
strikes and 3 lockouts, 3 in 69 strikes and 4 lockouts, 


5 in 18 strikes, over 5 in 381 strikes and 22 lockouts. 
Tables 9, 10, and 11 relate to those strikes and lockouts which were 
reported to have ended during the four years under consideration: 


4 in 





2 establishments in 140 


41 strikes, 


Taste 9.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH MONTH DURING 
1916, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 


































































































| ] ee 
| Sep- No- | De- Month! 
Year. Janu-| Feb- |March.!| April. May. June. | July.| Au- | tem-{Octo-| vem-|.cem-| not |Total. 
uary. ruary. | | gust.| ber. | ber. | ber. | ber. stated.’ 
~* Bs 
ee ee 4 5 : s } 
Strikes: 
ee 114 129 173 289 | 330 213 200} 213 217 171 151 76 119 | 2,395 
ar... -. 108 92 155 191 214 168 155 153 195 175 120 128 16) | 2,015 
eo... ... 163 123 169 197 258 217 203 203 165 140 113 159 75 | 2,116 
1979. .... 116 105 113 130 | 214 185 19) | 228 216 173 139 | 01 51 | 1, 961 
Lockouts: | | 
aa 3 3 3 3 7 _ 4 Pe t 65 2 5 2 12 53 
ee 3 2 4 7 9 a 3 5 2 2 4 11 58 
az 2 1 6 10 3 5 | 6 3 5 6 4 4 9 64 
gane.... 2 2 5 8 8 7 | 5 6 8g 8 3 4 | 2 68 
Total: | Ve ae : 
1916 117 132 176 | 292 | 337] 216] 200] 217; 223| 173 156 78 | 131 | 2,448 
1917. U1} 4] 159] 198] 223) 472] 157] 156] 201) 177/ 122} 132] 171 | 2,073 
1918.; 105 | 124 166 | 207 | 261] 222; 209] 206] 170] 146! 117] 163 84 | 2,180 
1919., 418 | 107 118 | 138] 222] 492) 195 | 234] 224] Isl} 142) 105} 53 | 2,029 
aa = poe! RE J as — 
Tanitr 10.—RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN 1916, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 
CO — — — —= — — — | ———— — -— 
Strikes eniding in— | Tockouts ending in— 
Result. — — ————- | — 
196 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1916 | 197 | 1918 | 1919 
In favor ofemployers..............-. 727 382 450 624 21 | 13 | 6 | 18 
In favor ofemployees................ 7: 614 610 533 16 17 15 16 
LS SR I ST 766 698 668 729 ll 21 17 } il 
Employees returned pending arbitra- } 
NS St ed ons 3) aul 5 ica See 70 131 200 42 3 | 6 5 | 3 
nn... sa a 99; 199] 188 33 2 | i a} © 
RTE ge 2, 395 2,008 3,nans 1, 961 | 53 58 6 | 68 














TaBLE 11.—DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN 1916, 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 
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| 
Strikes ending | Lockouts ending || Strikes ending Leckonts ending 
in— in — in— in— 
Duration. Puration. | = 
l 
2.5 x09 lim 1017 [1918 | 1919 ‘1916 1917 1918 T9139 
| 
| 

Less than 1 | 15to18days...| 142 

Sy... ee ee OG OBS... .}...-]....!.... Wte2idays...| 82 
lday....- 2} 2.... 4) 224024 days... | 
asp hee | 25to2days...| 60) 
3 days......| 146) 102) 124, 74 #2 Bi...l.... 29to3idays...| 58 
4days...... 1} 1j.... |] 32to3idays...) 25 
5 days..... 1)....| 1} 36to42days...; 48 
6days...... -..-|-.--|-... } 43t040.days. -- 2 
7 days...... 2 2) 21 SOto63 o—s- | Bi 
Sdays...... --| 8 1 || 64t077 | 3 
9 days...... 2|....|.... #] 78to9l days...| 26 
10 days... _ 2 || 92t0 199days. . 7 
11 days..... «--feee-}-e-- f} Over 200days.| 17) 
12 days..... --.| WY 14} Notreported.. 332) 
13. days... - ajooe-j-e-e ff 
14 days...... 1 .- | Tate. SS, 1, SHH 
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In 1919 the total duration of these strikes was 57,885 days, and of 
the lockouts 2,215 days, the average duration of the former being 34 
days and of the latter 38 days. In 1918 the total duration of these 
strikes was 28,779 days and of the lockouts 1,116 days, the average 
duration of the former being 18 days and of the latter 31 days. In 
1917 the total duration of these strikes was 25,077 days and of the 
lockouts 1,904 days, the average of the former being 18 days and of the 
latter 56 days. n 1916 the total duration of the strikes was 46,305 
days and of the lockouts 3,375 days, an average of 22 days and 64 
days, respectively. 

ncluded in the above table as “‘not reported”’ are 81 strikes and 2 
lockouts in 1919, 127 strikes and 4 lockouts in 1918, and 200 strikes 
and 3 lockouts in 1917, designated in the reports as “short,” but their 
exact duration not being given. 

In addition, there were, in 1919, 175 strikes and 13 lockouts; in 
1918, 79 strikes and 8 lockouts, and in 1917, 95 strikes and 1 lockout in 
which the places of the employees were filled very soon after the strike 
occurred, and the work became normal in a few days, but the Bureau 
has no record that these disturbances were ever formally settled. 

In 1919 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the Bureau 
has information was 125, involving 1,053,256 strikers. In 1918 the 
number was 58 and in 1917, 72. Between April 6, 1917, the date of 
our entrance into the war, and November 11, 1918, the date of signing 
the armistice, 6,205 strikes and lockouts occ ‘urred. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
1918 and 1919 in the leading industries and occupations, by States: 
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TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1918 AWD 1919, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES, 
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Rdg docctcccesadcsscscccosses 2; 6/ 1 1 | Bt BT Of Oissed Bheeca BY 14...4 8 
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TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1918 AND 1919, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1918 AND 1919, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF STRIKES ANP LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1918 AND 1979, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 12.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1918 AND 1919, IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 12,.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1918 AND 1919, IN 
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Efficiency of Labor Increasing. 


The question of the et efficiency of labor was the subject of 
a recent investigation by the research department of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and the results of the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to a list of representative manufacturers 
were summarized in the May issue of the Credit Monthly. The 
questionnaire covered the following points: (1) The efficiency of 
labor in March, 1920, as compared with December, 1919; (2) present 
efficiency as compared with so-called normal times (1913-14); @G 
reasons for reduced efficiency when present conditions are unsatis- 
factory; (4) the reasons for the increase in efficiency if present con- 
ditions show improvement. 

Replies were received from 169 manufacturers located in all sec- 
tions of the country, and an analysis of the answers led the author, 
Dr. Whyte, to conclude first that there is a good deal of exaggeration 
in the often repeated statement that labor in this country is only 50 
or 60 per cent as efficient as it was before the war, and, second, that 
the year 1920 is so far showing an increase in efficiency. 

In reply to the question, ‘Is your labor more efficient now than it 
was three months ago?” 57, or 34 per cent, of the 167 firms replying 
reported an increase in efficiency; 72, or 43 per cent, reported no 
improvement; and 10, or 6 per cent, reported a decrease in efficiency, 
while 18 companies thought that, abou there was no improve- 
ment shown, labor was as efficient as in prewar times, and 10 stated 
that old labor showed as much efficiency as in the prewar period but 
that new labor was inefficient. Since more than one-third of these 
firms believed that conditions in this respect had improved, as against 
6 per cent who reported a reduction in efficiency, altogether an 
increase of production for the three-month period was shown. 

On the other hand, the replies to the question comparing the 
present with the so-called normal period show that production 1s not 
yet up to the prewarstandard. Seventy per cent of the 169 companies 
answering this question stated that they did not believe that labor is 
as efficient now as it was in 1913-14. Thirteen of these employers, 
however, attempted to make a percentage comparison which, when ay- 
eraged, showed a relative efficiency at present of 73 per cent, and 
while the number reporting was too small to form a general estimate 
it was considered that it refutes in a measure the charge that the 
relative degree of efficiency reaches as low a point as 50 or 60 per 
cent. Twenty-seven, or 16 per cent, believed that labor is as efficient 
now as formerly, but only 3 per cent considered that efficiency has 
reached a standard beyond that of normal times. 

The reasons assigned for lowered production show that a large 
number of emplovers attribute it to labor shortage. The causes 
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next in order of importance are given as industrial unrest, high rate 
of labor turnover, high wages, reaction from the war, and high cost 
of living, while in a few instances the blame was laid upon organized 
labor, the high wages paid by the Federal Government during the 
_war, lack of interest, general extravagance, shorter hours, housing 
shortage, radical social agencies, and prohibition. 

Causes for increased efficiency were attributed to profit sharing, 
bonuses, high wages, industrial welfare work, improved methods of 
management, abatement of industrial unrest, and education of em- 
ployees along economic lines. 





Apprenticeship in Wisconsin. 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has as one of its func- 
T tions the supervision of a system of apprenticeship. This is 
the only State in the Union in which such a system exists, or 
in fact in which apprenticeship receives real attention from the State. 
A brief report! by the commission sets forth the reasons for the at- 
tempt at standardization that has been entered upon by the State, 
with representative standards or schedules worked out for applica- 
tion to certain trades. Provision is made for a variety of establish- 
ments and equipment so as to avoid difficulties due to an unnecessary 
rigidity. The schedules presented relate to the metal trades, covering 
the occupations of machinist, automobile machinist, toolmaker, 
boiler maker, and metal pattern maker; the building trades, including 
bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers; the allied printing trades, in- 
cluding compositors, and lithographic transferrers ; unclassified trades, 
including shoemakers, bakers, custom tailors, milliners, jewelry en- 
gravers, jewelers, and barbers. Thirty questions and answers in- 
tended to explain and enforce the principles involved conclude the 
pamphlet. On the satisfactory completion of the apprenticeship the 
apprentice receives a diploma issued by the State under the seal of 
the industrial commission and ee by the employer. What 
constitutes a satisfactory completion of the apprenticeship is deter- 
mined by the commission. 


ett 
———— 





A Home-Building Experiment in Manchester, 
England. 


N THE April, 1920, issue of The Labor Gazette, issued by the 
I Canadian department of labor, there is a brief account of a labor 
enterprise of. an unusual character which has been inaugurated 

in Manchester, England. 

The housing committee of the city corporat has agreed to the 
proposition of the building guild, a newly formed federation of build- 
ing trades, to erect 1,000 houses in Irlam, a suburb of Manchester. 
The municipality is to provide the funds while the guild is to furnish 


a) Apprenticeship in Wisconsin. Third report. Industrial Commission of Wisconsin [Madison], 1919, 
Ppp- 
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not only the manual labor but also the technical and administrative 
workers. The city is to pay the labor cost and 10 per cent addi- 
tional, and is to receive the houses when they are built. The workers 
are to get full week’s wages even though the work is delayed because of 
inclement weather. Theextra 10 percent is to cover (a) losses ensuing 
from the full-week system; (6) Farr of plant, such as scaffolding, 
etc.; (c) transportation cost. The city council is to buy the building 
material, as it was thought a public body could best handle this mat- 
ter under present circumstances. Jn carrying on the work the guild 
will be represented by an executive committee which will include 
administrative and technical advisers. ‘‘The entire working force is 
to be subject to the direction and discipline of men in good union 
standing.” Provision is made for full-week or ‘‘all-weather’’ employ- 
ment by having ‘‘one staff for both inside and outside work.” In 
fine weather all the workers are concentrated on outside jobs and in 
wet weather they are shifted to inside jobs. This madthod will result 
in having many houses at different stages of completion at one time 
and calls for a correspondingly large working capital, but Manchester 
stands ready to meet this difficulty. It is alleged that this guild 
scheme is an advantage to the worker because it insures him regular 
payment and gives him a sense of responsibility to the public. 





Middle Classes Union of Great Britain.’ 


ROUSED by the enormous weekly amounts that were being 
paid in out-of-work donations, appalled by the menace of 
strikes in mines and on railways, and in other essential in- 

dustries, by increasing income taxation, and the rising cost of living, 
and feeling that existing and prospective housing legislation should 
also benefit the British middle classes, representatives of these classes 
held a crowded meeting on March 6, 1919, at Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, which resulted in the organization of the Middle Classes 
Union. 

In addressing the assembly, the chairman is reported to have said: 

If you are properly organized, you will be the greatest force in the nation. You 
can possibly hold up all the workers. You could hold up the capitalists or you could 
even hold up the Government. You must see you are not squeezed or crushed and 


that you are placed in such a position as will necessitate a fair and square deal in all 
things and the right to live. 


Early in March, 1920, the union celebrated the first anniversary 
of its organization. 

Notwithstanding the special difficulties besetting the organizin 
of the Middle Classes Union, because of the variety of Sdlitical 
viewpoints and individual interests of its members, according to a 
report made to the press by Capt. Stanley Abbott, the secretary, 
that organization already has 140 branches in various parts of the 
country. Many branches have a membership of as many as 1,500. 
Sections of the union are to be foundin London. The home counties, 
the south, the midlands, and Scotland also have their Middle Classes 





1 Compiled from data in London Times, Mar. 7, 1919; and Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 16, Feb. 9, 
Apr. 20, and May 6, 1920. 
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Unionists. The Brighton and Hove branch has become so large that 
it is being divided in two. 

The policy of the union is summarized as follows: 

1. The strongest measures against Bolshevism. 

2. The prevention of industrial nationalization. 

3. Thesuppression of profiteersin exploitation and sectional tyranny. 

4. More equitable distribution of taxation. 

5. Representation of the “middle interests 
economic affairs. 

The “challenge which certain classes of labor offer to what the 
middle classes believe to be essentially right in the existing social 
order” brought about the formation of the union. The ‘‘continued 
existence of this challenge on the one hand, together with the aggres- 
sive policy of pure capitalism on the ether,” is the reason for the 
union’s continued activity. 

The Middle Classes Union does not consider itself a ‘‘ strike breaker,” 
but it is resolved to keep the whole community from being held up 
by any one part of the community. The union plans to aid in the 
carrying on of essential public services m emergencies and to ward 
off “ lightning strikes.” 

Members of the Middle Classes Union are asked to back candidates 
who stand for the union’s principles, regardless of such candidates’ 
party affiliations. The union repares lists of questions which are 
sent out to candidates for Peltieesent and members of the union 
are counseled to support candidates answering these questions 
satisfactorily. If all of the candidates do so, members may choose 
according to party lines. 

The Middle Classes Union has appointed a taxation committee of 
experts who submitted evidence to the Royal Commission on Income 
Tax. The union is also represented upon the Board of Trade central 
profiteering committee, as well as other governmental committees. 

Recent efforts have been made to organize the Association of 
Engineering and srg tee Draftsmen, the Electrical Power 
Engineers Association, the Railway Clerks Association, the National 
Association of Colliery Managers, the Bank Officers Guild, the 
National Union of Journalists, the Actors Association, and the 
Association of Industrial Chemists into a federation of “ black-coat”’ 
workers, “‘under the wgis of the Labor Party,” which have been met 
by acountermovement to constitute these workersinto a ‘‘ third party” 
independent of manual workers and employers. if these black-coat 
organizations are not affiliated with the Middle Classes Umion there 
is at least a likelihood that some of these associations will be repre- 
sented on the grand council of that union. At any rate the trend 
of the black-coated workers toward “‘an alliance with labor” has 
received a check. However, this does not make it an easy task to 
forecast the future of the Middle Classes Union. 

In connection with this brief account of the British Middle Classes 
Union, it is interesting to note that Hon. Edward James Gavegan, 
justice of the supreme court of New York, recently approved incor- 
poration articles for ‘The Public Union (Inc.),” described as “a 
ity unien of middle-class people,’ the aim of which is “to 

enefit in any way those who are not either organized manual laborers 
or high-salaried executives.’’ Other aims of this new union that 
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are cited in the petition are ‘to help relieve class oppression; to 
protect the public by lawful means from industrial and commercial 
oppression; to regulate and classify all forms of voluntary service; 
to serve in emergency crisis and to secure representation of all middle 
interests in all legislative action.’”' 








Census of Home Workers in Switzerland.’ 
\ RECENT census of home workers in Switzerland brought 


out the fact that 70,874 homes are carrying on home work 

and that the number of home workers is 92,136. The home 
industry in Switzerland represents 12.4 per cent of the total number 
of undertakings (571,498) and the home workers 5 per cent of the 
total number of workers (1,851,599). 

The textile industry contains the largest proportion of homes and 
workers carrying on home work. Embroidery occupies the most 
hands (35,887) and is carried on chiefly in the canton of St. Gall, 
but also in Appenzell and Thurgau, and in the cantons of Zurich, 
Schwytz, Glarus, and Grisons. Silk weaving, which occupies 12,478 
home workers, is carried on mostly in the cantons of Zurich, Schwytz, 
and Outer Rhoden. The manufacture of silk ribbons, which occupies 
7,557 home workers, is confined almost exclusively to Basel firms; 
the workers are to be found in the cantons of Basel (city and coun- 
try), Aargau, and Soleure. The watch industry occupies 12,071 
home workers but is tending to become more confined to the factories. 
The straw plaiting industry, which occupies 6,095 home workers, 
is also tending to become a factory trade by reason of the complicated 
articles made on looms. The chief seat of the industry is in Aargau; 
the home workers extend to the cantons of Lucerne, Freiburg, 
Obwald, and Tessin. 

A census taken in the winter would show a much larger number of 
home workers. 





Unrest Among ae Labor in Northern 
taly. 


An article on the agrarian crisis in northern Italy pperen in the 


Gazette de Lausanne (Mar. 7, 1920) and is summarized in the Econo- 


mic Review? as follows: 


At the beginning of February the Federation of the Cooperative Societies of Agri- 
culiural Laborers in the Province of Ferrara addressed to the employers’ association 
a memorial demanding certain economic concessions. The federation, as is its wont, 
accompanied the memorial with a threat to strike. As the federation is an extremely 
powerful organization, and as the strike would occur at a moment when the spring 
sowings are commencing, the situation is of a nature to preoccupy not only the land- 
owners but the entire nation. 

The movement soon spread to the Provinces of Rovigo, Verona, Bologna, and 
Reggio, the large district below the Appenines and the Trentino Mountains. The 
demands of the workers’ syndicates are as follows: The organization of agricultural 
laborers must be given the sole right to decide as to the distribution of work, as to the 
share of the produce of the soil to be given to the workers, and as to the arranging for 
the accommodation of laborers on the farms and even in the houses of the owners. 
The syndicates also demand a reduction of the working day to seven hours, and even 





1 Evening Star, Washington, Apr. 23, 1920. 
2 Gazette de Lausanne. Lausanne, Mar. 12, 1920. . 
8 Review of the Foreign Press. Economic Review, London, Mar. 24, 1920, p. 517. 
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to six hours for eight months of the year. The minimum wage for ordinary work is to 
be raised from 1.50 to 2.75 lire (29 to 53.1 cents, par) per hour. The time occupied 
by the laborers in proceeding to work and getting tools ready is to be counted as 
working time. According to the new wage schedules demanded the driver of a team 
of oxen would receive in money and in kind 6,000 lire ($1,158, par) per year. 

The strike in the Ferrara district was poned for 10 days because many of the 
laborers disapproved of these exaggerated demands and were unwilling to obey the 
orders of the federation of syndicates. On the other hand, the strike commenced on 
the appointed day in the Rovigo district. The whole movement is but an episode in 
the struggle carried on for years by the federation, whose aim is to transfer the owner- 
ship of the land to the laborers. 

It has usually happened in Italy that in districts where peasant proprietorships 
have been established the socialist campaign is powerless. In Mantua, for example, 
25 years ago agrarian socialism was rampant. The land was split up into farms of 60 
to 70 hectares (148 to 173 acres), each giving employment to numerous laborers. The 
landowners then decided to subdivide the farms into holdings of 5 and 6 hectares 
(12.4 and 14.8 acres), each cultivated by a single family. These holdings were then 
let to the most intelligent among the peasants. The result was that socialist agitation 
ceased entirely. A similar procedure is now to be adopted in the Ferrara district, 
and it is hoped that it may have a like result. 





Resolutions of Conference of Employers and 
Employees of South Africa.’ 


HE conference of employers and employees called by the Gov- 
T ernment of the Union of South Africa to meet at Pretoria, 
November 3-7, 1919, and again on December 8~11, and 
attended by delegates representing every class of employers, including 
mining, manufacturing, State, municipal, commercial, etc., anc 
delegates representing various labor ne RO and other associa- 
tions of employees, adopted unanimously resolutions favoring— 


(1) Recognition of employees’ organizations by employers of labor; (2) the regis- 
tration of voluntary industrial agreements entered into between representative 
bodies and employers and ee et Rn in any industry, and the application of the 
terms of such agreements to the whole of the persons engaged in that industry, either 
locally or throughout the Union as required; (3) the establishment of joint boards 
as the best means for regulation and constant exchange of views between employers 
and employees, and that the method of selection of representatives on the various 
joint boards, conferences, etc., representing both employers and employees, should 
ae in the case of rg oatcey 3 representatives in Government departments) be 
entirely in the hands of the unions or organizations concerned, where such exist, 
and should be free from Government direction or ratification, direct or indirect; (4) 
legislation establishing the principle of a minimum wage based on a minimum stand- 
ard of living; (5) the principle of equal payment for equal work, irrespective of the 
sex of the person performing such work; (6) the provision of adequate and comfort- 
able housing of the workers by the Government by means of a national housing 
scheme; (7) the principle of a half holiday on one afternoon per week in all trades, 
industries, and occupations where such is feasible; (8) legislation to limit profits on 
the necessaries of lite; (9) an act for the regulation of apprenticeship. 


Other resolutions adopted, but not unanimously, relate to nation- 
alization of industries ; a 48-hour week as a maximum for any industry, 
with a 44-hour week wherever practicable, and 40-hour week for 
workers in underground or hazardous occupations; the application of 
minimum-wage legislation on national lines; the abolition of sys- 
tematic overtimé in any sng? | ; and the ge ange of legislation 
providing a complete scheme of registration for all unemployed 
persons. 


i iow’ > ge from The Labor Gazette Department of Labor, Ottawa, Canada, #r March, 1920, 
pp. 31 e i 
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Official—United States. 


CoLorapo.—State inspector of coal mines. Seventh annual report, 1919. Denver, 1920. 
78 pp. 
Tables devoted to mining accidents show 91 fatalities and 1,283 injuries, 1 being 


permanent total, 25 permanent partial, and 1,257 temporary disabilities. Of the 

last, 682 caused a time loss of more than 14 days. 

Iiurmor1s.—Industrial Commission. Annual report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and statistical report for calendar years 1918 and 1917. Springfield, 1920. 49 pp. 

A brief review of this report appears on pages 175 and 176 of this issue of the Review. 
Kentucxy.—Department of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. Bureau of Labor. 

Ninth biennial report, and report of Bureau of Immigration, 1918-19. Frankfort 
[1920]. 225 pp. 

In this report the commissioner of agriculture, labor and statistics recommends 
that the labor bureau be made a separate department headed by a commissioner of 
labor who shall be elected at the same time and in the same manner as the heads of 
other State departments. Provision for a woman’s division in the department is 
also recommended. It is urged that the legal period of employment for women be 
reduced to eight hours per day, that one day’s rest in seven be made compulsory, that 
the minimum period allotted for meals be three-quarters of an hour, that a rest period 
of 10 minutes be demanded for the middle of each working period without thereby 
increasing the length of the working day, that no woman be employed between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., and that equal pay for equal work be demanded in 
behalf of woman workers. 

The report of the bureau of immigration and state free employment states that 
between December 1, 1917, and November 30, 1919, there were 2,223 applications 
for employment by males and 750 by females. During the period 1,852 males and 
534 females were placed in position. 

—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Annual report, June 80, 1918, to June 30, 
1919. [Frankfort, 1919.] 82 pp. 
A digest of this report appears on pages 176 and 177 of this issue of the Review. 


Loutstana.—Department of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Tenth biennial report, 
1919-1920. New Orleans, 1920. 208 pp. 


Massacuusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Thirty-third annual report on the statistics of 
manufactures for the year 1918. Boston, 1920. 133 pp. Public document No. 86. 
This report covers returns from 9,695 establishments and states that ‘‘manufactur- 
ing operations in 1918 quite generally reflected the extraordinary conditions which 
had characterized the preceding 12 months of 1917 and registered results surpassing 
all records.’’ The average number of wage earners employed was 719,210, as against 
708,421 in 1917. Whereas in 1917, 495,831, or 70 per cent of the total, were men, in 
1918 the number fell to 489,237, a loss of 1.3 percent. This decline was offset by an 
increase of 8.2 per cent in the number of women wage earners, the total rising from 
212,590 in 1917 to 229,973 in 1918. The total amount paid to labor during the year 
was $679,401,273, as compared-with $537,144,629 in 1917, an increase of $142,256,644, 
or 26.5 percent. The average yearly earnings for all wage earners, without distinction 
as to age, sex, or skill, rose to $944.65 per capita, as compared with $758.23 in 1917 

and $569.43 in 1913. 
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MASsACHUSETTSs.—Department of Labor and Industries. Division of statistics. Forty- 
eighth quarterly report on employment in Massachusetts, quarter ending December 31, 
1919. Boston, 1920. 26 pp. 

The outstanding feature of the labor market during the final quarter of 1919 is 
stated to have been the continued undersupply of skilled workers in practically all 
of the principal trades, with an additional shortage of unskilled operatives in certain 
industries. The total number of strikes reported for this quarter was 78, as compared 
with 188 for the preceding quarter. Approximately 52,000 wage earners were in- 
volved. The estimated cost of new buildings and alterations for which permits were 
granted in 36 cities making reports to the depariment during the quarter was $26,606,- 
195, as compared with $27,746,966 for the third quarter, or a decrease of 4.1 per cent. 
Activity in the boot and shoe industry, the textile industry, iron and steel manufac- 
turing, and printing and publishing was above normal; in steam and electric trans- 
portation practically normal; and in paper products “intense.”? Returns from 1,244 
organizations, representing an aggregate of 273,673 members, show that ai the close of 
December, 1919, 16,438, or 6 per cent of the total number of members, were wnem- 
ployed for all causes. The corresponding percentage for the close of the preceding 
quarter was 5.4, but it was higher for the close of December in each year of the past 
decade, except 1916. The three State employment offices report 37,615 positions 
filled during the year, as compared with 39,735 for 1918, or a decrease of 5.3 per cent. 
The number filled by females decreased by 387, or 2.1 per cent, while that filled by 
males decreased by 1,733, or 8.1 per cent. 

State Board of Labor and Industries. Sixth annual repori, 1918. Boston, January, 

1919. 65 pp. Public document No. 104. 

The report of the board on inspection work shows that the total number of orders 
issued for the year was 12,283, of which 5,785 referred to labor, 4,467 to industrial 
health, and 2,031 to industrial safety. There were 2,216 complaints made to the 
department during the year, divided as follows: Overtime employment, 353; nonpay- 
ment of wages, 1,202; violation of eight-hour law on public works, 13; health and sani- 
tation, 270; advertising for help without stating ‘‘strike on,” 31; one day of rest in 
seven, 26; preference of citizens, 14; prevailing rate of wage, 3; no time notice posted, 
17; employing minors without certificate, 45; employing minors under 14, 61; labor, 
general (including intimidation of employees, fines, employment on legal holidays, 
etc.), 91; miscellaneous, 90. During the year the department issued 2,031 orders for 
industrial safety in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, and investigated 
1,548 typical injuries occurring to workmen engaged in different industries in the 
State. The report on the administration of the weekly payment law states that 1,202 
complaints were filed during the year. 

The final report of the War Emergency Commission, created shortly after the 
declaration of war by the United States, is included in this volume. 

New Jersey (Newark).—#vening technical courses of the Newark technical school. 
Annual bulletin. 1920-1921. Newark [1920.] 45 pp. 

A detailed outline of the technical, trade, and preparatory courses offered by the 
Newark Technical School to night students for the school year, 1920-21. 

Outo.— Industrial Commission. Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on 
May 15, 1919. Columbus, December 17, 1919. 35 pp. Department of Investiga- 
tion and Statistics, Report No. 88. 

This pamphlet gives the union scale of wages and hours of labor of street car em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs, and of various occupations in the bakery, 
building, metal, and printing trades. The regular rates per hour, the overtime rates, 
and the Sunday and holiday rates are given; also the hours of labor per full day and 
per week, and in most instances, the hours of labor per short day and the number of 
months in the year in which the half holiday is in effect. 
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Orecon.—Jndustrial Accident Commission. Tivird repori showing the cumulative 
experience for the three-year period ending June 30, 1918. Workmen’s compensation 
law. Salem, 1920. 81 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 178 and 179 of this issue of the Revrew. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Third annual report, 1916. 

Part 2. Harrisburg, 1978. i176 pp. 

—— —— Industrial board. Bulletin of Information. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, Nov. 
3, 1919-May 15, 1920. Mimeographed. 

The initial copy of this bulletin states that its purpose is to keep the members of 
the department informed of the work of the industrial board and to invite cooperation 
in the interests of the entire department 
Porto Rico.—Department of Agriculture and Labor. Report, 1919 Washington, 


\ TT 2 . Fa" . ~~ nat hi 
1919. From the report of the Governor of Porto Rico, 1919, pages 685-713, in- 


; e ‘4 . 
Joreine 


TENNESSEE.—Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspections Seventh annual report, 
1919. Nashville, 1920. 73 pp 

mad rt y ao he ¢ an) edocs Liler 4 } lathne A a 
Material changes made by the general assembly in the labor department—formerly 

, ’ l4+a ¥ ee ee Ar wf amend 7+ eA a S 4 - 
known as the State factory inspection department—include the making of the depart- 
ment a subsidiary bureau of the State miming department, the chief mine inspector 

a ' , 4 Did } 

being given general control and direction of the new bureau of workshop and factory 


inspection, and the givine to the bureau, by enactment of the workmen’s compensation 
law, the handling of accident reports, and the adjustment of compensation claims 
and settlements. This report includes a directory of industries inspected, with the 
number of employees; and sections on woman labor in Tennessee, Regulation of 
child labor, Industrial accident reporting, and workmen’s compensation law. 
Wasutncron.— Industrial Insurance and Medical Aid Department. Eighth annual 
report for the 12 months ending September 30,1919. The Workmen's compensation 
aci. Olympia, 1920. 95 pp. 
A brief review of this report appears on pages 179 to 181 of this issue of the Review. 
Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Apprenticeship in Wisconsin. Third report. 
| Madison| 1919. 18 pp. 
A brief summary of this report is given on page 220 of this number of the Revrew. 
Wromimca.—Coal Mine Inspector. Annual report, 1919. Cheyenne, 1920. 71 pp. 
Twenty-five fatal and 146 nonfatal accidents were reported in district No. 1, as 
compared with 30 fatal and 190 nonfatal accidents for the previous year. As 4,902 
men were employed in and around the mines, the ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 
men employed was 5.1 and of nonfatal accidents 29.78. The number of fatal accidents 
reported by district No. 2 for 15 months ending Pecember, 1919, was 17 and of non- 
fatal 44. 
—— Workmen’s Compensation Department. Fourth repori, 1919. Laramie, 1920. 
165 pp. Employer's number. 
This report is noted on pages 18] and 182 of this issue of the 


. 


Y 
: 


REVIEW. 

Unrrep Stavres.—Depariment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Metal-mine accidents 
in the United States during the calendar year 1918. Washington, 1990. 113 pp. 
Technical paper 252. 

A brief review of this report appears on pages 164 and 165 of this issue of the 

Review. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Employment management. Washington, 
January, 1920. 34 pp. Employment management series No.1. Bulletin No. 50. 

The functions of an employment manager are defined in the report as follows: 

Hiring shop employees and sometimes office employees as well; taking charge of 

transfers and discharges; assisting in determining rates of pay; supervising working 
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conditions; adjusting grievances; and studying the causes of labor turnover and 
methods of reducing it. The relative weights of the five principal qualifications 
necessary in the successful employment manager are: Personality, 35 per cent; 
general industrial experience, 25 per cent; executive experience, 20 per cent; shop 
experience (for employment managers in manufacturing establishments), 15 per cent; 
experience with organized social movements, 5 per cent. 

While the employment manager idea spread rapidly during the war, it has been 
estimated that only about 10 per cent of the factories which are large enough to support 
central employment departments have started them. 

Unirep Srates—SJederal Board for Vocational Edneation. The labor audit, a method 
of industrial investigation. Washington, January, 1920. 48 pp. Employment 
management series No. 8. Bulletin No. 43. 

The subjects covered in the labor audit are grouped under three general heads: The 
employment organization, which comprises working conditions, turnover, job analysis, 
methods of selection and of starting work, and training; the outside economic and 
industrial forces not under the control of the management but with which it has to 
deal; and the wages and total earnings, which include the form and efficiency of 
management, the amounts and methods of pay, and various welfare provisions. 

The labor audit is useful to the management as a method of standard record and 
analysis and as an aid in solving the particular industrial problems of the plant; to 
the personnel manager because it affords the broadest view of the problem he has 
to meet and helps to formulate his policy; to the workers because it will, if fairly 
conducted, serve as a means for correcting the injustices from which they may suffer; 
and to the community because of the dissemination of knowledge, which in the event 
of labor disputes will enable the public to exert an influence according to the facts 
of the case. In general, it should result in a comprehensive and far-sighted program 
for bettering conditions and establishing a more just relationship. 

The turnover of labor. Washington, November, 1919. 60 pp. Employment 
Management Series No. 6. Bulletin No. 46. 

A study of the relative extent of turnover among different classes of employees 
shows, as would be expected, that it is usually much greater among the unskilled 
workers than among the skilled or the clerical employees. It is stated that the pro- 
portion of turnover due to discharges is often much exaggerated and that a comparison 
of postwar with prewar figures for certain groups of establishments shows a reduction 
of almost one-half in this class of separations. This improvement is ascribed to two 
reasons: The great demand for labor during the war and the consequent reluctance 
to “fire” unnecessarily and the improvement in employment methods and establish- 
ment of centralized employment departments. A summary of measures which have 
been advocated as necessary for the maintenance of a stable working force is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘(1) Good pay and steady work; (2) the careful selection and placement of help; 
(3) a well-organized employment department; (4) installation of some system for the 
hearing and adjustment of complaints.”’ 

—— —— The wage-setting process. Washington, November, 1919. 82 pp. Employ- 
ment management serves No. 5. Bulletin No. 44. 

In determining a wage in proportion to the task, consideration is given to the quan- 
tity and quality of the product, the amount of energy required or of fatigue produced, 
and to the nature of the working conditions. In order to fix standards it is necessary to 
analyze all these elements and upon determination of a standard process and of stand- 
ard working conditions it is possible to fix a standard space or a proper work-and-rest 
schedule. To do this, time studies and fatigue studies must be made. The payment 
methods, which include the day rate, the ordinary piece rate, differential piece rates, 
and various bonus and premium plans, are discussed. 
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Untrep Srates—Federal Trade Commission. Food investigation. Report on private 
car lines, June 27, 1919. Washington, 1920. 271 pp. 


In three parts: Part I, General survey of private car lines; Part II, The packer car 
lines and their relations to the public; Part III, Nonpacker car lines. 





Report on the meat-packing industry. Part IV, June 80, 1919; Part VI, 
December, 1919. Washington, 1920. 890, 183 pp. 

Part IV considers The five larger packers in produce and grocery foods; Part VI, 

Cost of growing beef animals, Cost of fattening catile, and Cost of marketing live stock. 





Report on the wholesale marketing of food. June 80,1919. Washington, 
1920. 268 pp. Maps. 





Treasury Department. Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Compensation—medical 
and surgical treatment and supplies—artificial arms, legs, eyes—trusses—wheelchairs, 
etc., under the war risk insurance act as amended December 24, 1919. Washington, 
1920. 12 pp. Important information for former soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 
their relatives and beneficiaries (also of interest to active service men). 


Official—Foreign Countries. 





Australia (New Soutn Wates).—Board of Trade. Declaration of the 23d December, 
1919, as to the living wage to be paid to adult female employees. Sydney, 1920. 8 pp. 
Published in Government Gazeite No. 2 of 2d January, 1920. 

— Depariment 5 ames and Industry. Report with an historical review on the opera- 
tions of the department during the year 1918. [Including the 22d series of annual 
reports of inspectors under the factories and shops act, 1912.| Sydney, 1920. 183 pp. 
Lilustrated. 

Sections are devoted to the ministerial office, board of trade, special commissioner 
for conciliation, industrial registrar’s office, office of chief inspector of factories and 
investigation officer, State labor exchanges and immigration branch, office of depart- 
mental engineer and chief inspector of scaffolding and lifts, and gas examiner’s office. 
Figures covering the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916, for the year 
1918 show that there were 69 death cases in which compensation was payable under the 
act, as against 34 for the preceding year, and 65 in 1914; incapacity cases compensated 
by weekly payments increased by nearly 150 per cent, the number being 4,689 in 1917, 
and 11,504in 1918. The total compensation paid increased from £52,358 ($254,800.21, 
par) in 1917 to £117,384 ($571,249.24, par) in 1918. Seventeen cases of industrial dis- 
eases due to employment were reported as follows: Lead poisoning, 10 cases; nystag- 
mus, 5; cellulitis of arm, 1; phosphorus poisoning, 1. The total compensation paid 
in respect of these injuries was £367 ($1,786, par). 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1918. 
Ottawa, 1919. 47 pp. [No. 86, 1919. 

— (Manirospa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1919. Winnipeg, 
1920. 382 pp. 

A brief digest of this report appears on pages 182 and 183 of this issue of the Review. 
—— (OnTARIO).—Bureau of Municipal Affairs. Report re housing for 1919 including 

reports of officials, statements as to operations of heutihg commissions, plans, etc, 
Toronto, 1920. 140 pp. Ilius. 

Report of activities under the Ontario Housing Act, March 20, 1919, during the 
first year of its operations. Ninety-nine cities in Ontario have housing commissions, 
and 68 have commenced the building of houses under the scheme of Government 
loans for that purpose. Of the total Federal loan Ontario’s share was $8,753,291.93, 
and the Province agreed to add $2,000,000. The total appropriated to municipalities 
is $10,629,000. If all requirements of the municipalities are met for 1920 about 
$8,000,000 will be necessary for housing loans. The number of houses erected by the 
Cities is 1,184; the total loans made on them, $3,677,974; and the average loan per 
house, $3,106.40. Practically two-thirds of the houses for which loans have been 
made have six rooms. 
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Canapa (OnTARIO).—Bureau of See per Affairs. Housing Commitiee. Report on 
the treatment of the abh Sunes, p cf the small home; including (1) the subdimsion of 
land for industrial housing and (2) the layout of the individual lot. Toronto, 1919. 


35 pp. 
—— (QurBec).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical year book. 6th year. Quebec, 1919. 
xvi, 666 pp. 

Part 6 of this report is devoted to organized labor, giving a brief summary of the 
provisions and operation of the Quebec Trades Disputes Act, and summaries of the 
Workmen’s Dwellings Act and the Minimum Wage Act. Other labor legislation is 
cited. A tabulation shows a total of 366 trades unions with a membership of 48,570 
in 1918, or an increase of 73.4 per cent over 1917. There are brief strike statistics, 
covering the years 1901 to 1918, inclusive. The report includes a statistical state- 
ment of the work of the provincial employment bureaus from 1911 to 1918; and also : 
table of accidents to workmen, classified by trade or industry and by nature of acci- 
dent. There were 154 fatal accidents in 1918, the largest number, 37, being in steain 
railway services. 

—— [Department of Labor.| Laws concerning the inspection of industrial establish- 

menis and public buildings. Edited by Gustave Francg under the direction and 
approval of the Department of Labor of the Province of Quebec. Quebec, 1920. 
132 pp. 

The title of this booklet does not indicate its scope, which is said in the “‘ Fore- 
word” to be a “‘compilation of labor laws” which ‘‘could justly be named the labor 
code of the Province of Quebec.’’ It includes also the conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labor Conference, held at Washington, D. C., 
October-November, 1919. All matter is given in both French and English. There 
is an index, and a roster of the officers and principal employees of the department of 
public works and labor, department of factory inspection, public employment service, 
etc. 

DenMarkK.—Statistiske departement. Statistisk Aarbog 1919 udgivet af cet Statistiske 
departement. Copenhagen, 1920. 252, 4 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of the Kingdom of Denmark for the year 1919 containing among 
other material summary tables of statistics of retail prices, workmen’s compensation, 
sick benefit funds, unemployment relief funds, amount of unemployment, wages, 
hours of labor, wages of agricultural workers and domestic servants, apprentices, 
cooperation, and cost of living. 

Great Brrratn.—Boerd of Trade. Industrial Infe Assurance Commitiee. Minutes 
of evidence. London, 1920. 278 pp. Cmd. 618. 


{Home Office.| Committee on the use of lead in painting of coaches, etc. Report 
of the departmental committee appointed to investigate the danger attendant on the 
use of lead compounds in the painting, enameling, and varnishing of coaches and 
carriages. London, 1920. 43 pp. Cmd. 630. 

This report forms Volume II of a series of four reports, Volume II] of which is listed 
below. It contains a summary of the evidence given, includimg testimony concerning 
experience with leadless materials, and an analysis of the evidence covering the 
extent of lead poisoning, principal sources of danger, and methods of dealing with 
lead poisoning. 

—— —— Committees on the use of lead in painting. Reports of the departmental com- 

mittees appointed to investigate the danger attendant on the use of painis containing 
lead in painting of buildings and in the use of lead compounds in the painting, 
enameling, and varnishing of coaches and carriages. London, 1920. Cmd. 681. 


This report forms Volume III of a series of reports, Volume I of which, on the use 
of lead in the painting of buildings, was published in 1915, Volume II, listed imme- 
diately above, and Volume IV, containing the minutes of the evidence taken by both 
committees, not yet received. The appendixes give statistical tables, regulations of 
several countries in regard to the use of lead, and method of making tests and results 
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of these various experiments to determine the relative danger of different kinds of 
exposure. 


Great Brirain.—Laws, statutes, ete. Coal Mine (Emergency) Act, 1920. London, 
1920. 13 pp. [10 Geo. 5, ch. 4.| 


onl —_—— Manuals of emergency le gislation. Food-supply Manu i] rev Le d fo Novem her 
30, 1919, comprising the food controller's powers and orders and ceriain consequential 
orders of other departments. London, 1920. 549 pp. 


— . , a ’ , ’ . : : ; a 
— Ministry of Labor. Report on profit sharing and copartiership United King- 
y y, j D172 bh 
dom. London, 1920. 244 PP. bibliograpl Y. 


A brief summary of this report appears on pages 144 and 145 of this issue of the Review. 


—— -— - Nationa? trade advisery committee. Reports upon openings tn industry suit- 
1 - y* , “7 ; , ~ 7 Y "7 7) L 2 ’ r 
able jor dusabled soilors and soidicrs. No. 5 (Kevieed). Phe furn re trade. No.8 
( Revised).—17 he goid, silvei , and allied trades. No. 25 (Revised).—The musical 
instrumen is trade. Vo. ’ (Revesed).—The glass trades. London, March, 1920. 
59, 73, 19, 14 pp. 
+ . , *, K 4 ‘4 
<a National Health Insuran e yount comimiliec. Mi cu ced hicsearct (omit tee. An 
investigation into the epuicwmiwiogy OF PAUMSS U1 Great Britain and freland London, 
Yf 9X Yn sS BY, ” re7) ri CLF ’ NT 46 
1920. by Pa PP. pet al 3 port : es, ». 46, 
y . f ay 4 r J - » , ~ 
—_ hegqustrar Oj Fa rue nidly S ocvetie: reports Jur thre Year ¢ nadir isl Dec mn “7 r. IGT, 5 
Part U.—Trade Unions. London, 1920. 48 pp. 
TSS oe. = -" i = 4 sco . f te | = 4 4} 4 } : 101° 
This report, Which reiates to registered lface-unlons omy, States nat curing idl, 
“ty . . - : ; : ae ; Aghy 
the membership of employees’ unions reached 4,596,279, an increase of 19 per cent 


over 1916. The largest increases in total memb« rship were in the general and engi- 
neering groups, which increases were over 210,000 and 140,000, respectively, while 
the greatest proportional increase was in the agricultural group, where the member- 
ship rose from 22,197 at the end of 1916 to 36,994 at the end of 1917. I'emale mem- 
bership increased from 120,191 in 1914 to 447,404 in 1917. The income during the 
year was £5,807,776 ($28,263,542, par), of which 88.2 per cent was contributed by 
members. During the year £1,703,241 ($8,288,822, par) was expended on benefits 
to members, including unemployment, dispute, sick and accident, and super- 
annuation. 

Peace CONFERENCE.—Supreme Council. Deciaration on the economic conditions of 

the world. London, His Majesty's stationery office, 1920.8 pp. Cmd. 646. 


Unofficial. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION or LaBor. Connecticut Branch. Official proceedings. 
Thirty-fourth annual convention. held Ln Mend: n, CUonn.. June 2. 3 , >». Lone. 
New Haven, I. M. Ornburn, secretary, 1919. 84 pp 


ARNOT, R. PAGE. Further facts from the coal COMMISSION. bei ga histo I 4 f the second 
stage of the coal industry evidence, with excerpts from the evidence. Com; iled for 
the Miners’ Federation of Greai Britain, with a preface by Robert Smillie and Frank 
Hodges. London, Labor Research Department |1920), 47 pp. 

A former pamphlet by the same author entitled ‘Facts from the coal commission”’ 
was noted in the January, 1920, issue of the Monruity Lasor Review, page 295; 
and articles containing accounts of the coal commission were published in the May 
and August, 1919, issues, pages 109 to 114 and 78 to 86, respectively 


Bioomrietp, Dante, (CompmteR). Problems of labor. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1920. 436 pp. The handbook series. 

This book is a compilation of articles which have appeared in various publica- 
tions on the following subjects: Causes of friction and unrest; Cost of living; Methods 
of compensation; Hours of work; Tenure of employment; Trade-unionism; Labor 
disputes; Limitation of output; Industrial insurance; Social insurance; Housing; 
Methods of promoting industrial peace; Occupational hygiene; and Women in in- 
dustry. A short bibliography on each subject is included. 
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CARNEGIE, Davip. Can church and industry unite? London, Marshall Brothers 
(Ltd.). 1920. 181 pp. 


This book discusses the past relationship of the working classes and the church and 
the possibility of the two merging their aims and ideals into one forward movement. 
The general survey of the field and of the endeavors which have been made toward 
cooperation leads up to the author’s plan for ‘‘one big union” of the church com- 
prised of representatives and members of all organized Christianity, of employers 
and employed. 

Cuicaco Councit or Socian AGEeNcrEsS. Committee on Relief. The Chicago standard 
budget for dependent families, by Florence Nesbitt. Chicago, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, April, 1919. 89 pp. Bulletin No. 5. 

Consumers’ LEAGUE oF New York State AND ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE CITY 


or New York. Women’s wages to-day: One reason for a legal minimumin New 
York State. New York, February, 1920. 12 pp. 


DrevutscHER Bunp HeEImMaAtTSCHUTZ UND VEREINIGUNG FUR DEUTSCHE SIEDLUNG 
UND WANDERUNG. Die Wohnungs- und Siedlungsfrage nach dem Kriege. Unter 
Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachmaénner Smads von Carl Johannes Fuchs, Stutt- 
gart, 1918. XI, 455 pp. Illustrated, 

This volume, issued under the auspices of the German Federation for the Protec- 
tion of the Home and the Association for German Settlement and Migration by Dr. 
Carl Johannes Fuchs with the collaboration of a number of German authorities on 
housing work, evolves a post bellum program for housing and settlement work in 
Germany. The introduction to the volume discusses the historical development of 
workmen’s housing in Germany, Austria, and foreign countries, especially in Eng- 
land and Belgium, the housing density in London, Paris, Greater Berlin, and Vienna, 
and the relation of rent toincome. The first part of the volume treats of methods and 
means of producing housing and the economic and architectural considerations gov- 
erning it. The second part deals with the tasks of the future and proposed reforms of 
the present housing system. 

Funriss, A. D. SANDERSON AND Puitures, Marion. The working woman’s house. 
London, The Swarthmore Press (Ltd.), 1920. 84 pp. Illustrated. Plans. 

Chapters are on The views of the woman in the home, The inside of the house, 
Cooperative house management, The healthy town, and The new housing act and 
women’s needs. 

GAEBEL, KATHE AND von Scuuuz, M. Die Heimarbeit im Kriege. Berlin, 1917. 
210 pp. Bibliography. 

This volume deals with homework in industries in Germany in general and with 
homework during the war in particular. It discusses the provisions of the Industrial 
Code relating to homeworkers, The German homeworkers’ law, Social insurance of 
homeworkers, The protective laws for homeworkers of foreign countries (England, 
Austria, France, Norway, and the United States), Employment of homeworkers in 
the manufacture of military equipment (leather articles and clothing), The organiza- 
tions of homeworkers (trade-unions and cooperative societies), The employment of 
war invalids in homeworking industries, Homeworking combined with agriculture, 
and The future prospects of German homeworking industries. 

Gaston, Herpert E. The Nonpartisan League. New York. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 1920. 325 pp. 

This book is a history of the foundation and growth of the National Nonpartisan 
League, written from the sympathetic viewpoint of one who has been active in the 
affairs of the league. 

Grunsky, C. E. A commodity unit to supplement money as a standard of value. In 


Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California. San Francisco. March, 
1920, pp. 5-22. 


The various plans and theories being advanced by economists and business men 
for stabilizing the money unit or insuring against the shrinkage in value of long-time 
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credits are of interest at this period of the rapid decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. A paper on ‘‘A commodity unit to supplement money as a standard of 
value’’ was read recently by Mr. C. E. Grunsky before the Commonwealth Club of 
California, in which he advocated the establishment of a standard which should be 
fixed, not upon a metal, but upon a definite quantity of necessities such as food, fuel, 
etc., which are essential for the ordinary comfort of the family. In determining the 
commodity unit, or ‘‘com” as the author calls it, it is suggested that the quantities 
of each of the 250 or more articles which the United States Department of Labor uses 
when it fixes the general commodity ‘“‘index number” should be taken in the pro- 
portion of family consumption which would at the average wholesale prices during the 
10 years, 1900 to 1909, have been purchasable, for example, for $1,000. One ‘‘com” 
would then be one thousandth part of these various quantities. Aifter fixing upon 
this standard all transactions would be made in ‘‘coms”’ instead of in dollars and the 
payment would be made in money according to the relation existing at the time of 
payment between the two. The principle may be shown by the following illustration: 
If a loan is made in terms of ‘‘coms’”’ instead of in terms of gold, 1,000 ‘‘coms’’ might 
be equal to $1,130 at the time the loan is made, but when the capital is returned it 
will still be 1,000 ‘‘coms’’ although in terms of money it may be equivalent to more 
or less than $1,130 according to whether the value of the dollar has gone up or down. 

This system, the author claims, would be of particular value in every transaction 
in which the element of time enters, as, for instance, salaries, wages, rents, invest- 
ments, and loans, and it could be introduced into the business and industrial life of 
the country with practically no difficulty. 

HasKxeit, AttAN C. How to make and use graphic charts. New York. Codex Book 
Co. (Inc.). 1919. 539 pp. Bibliography. 

This is an exhaustive study of the theory and construction of the various kinds of 
charts and of the uses to which they may be put. It contains illustrations and typical 
examples which may be adapted to individual requirements, and gives valuable 
directions jor the proper use of charts and methods for getting the best results. 
HorrMan, Freperick L. The mortality from respiratory diseases in the glass industry. 

In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. II, No. 1. Boston, May, 1920. Pp. 1-5. 

In view of the excessive mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis and possibly from 
nontuberculous respiratory diseases among certain occupations in the glass industry, 
and of the inadequate data so far collected in regard to the special hazards of the 
industry, the author advocates an extensive investigation similar to that being carried 
on among the granite workers of Vermont by the committee on dusty trades of the 
National Tuberculosis Association with the cooperation of various other agencies. 
He says ‘‘It is sincerely to be hoped that such an investigation will be made so that 
the facts may be known, and if conditions prove to be better than assumed, a further 
reduction in extra premium charges for life insurance may accrue to the benefit of 
wage-earners in the glass industry, and material restrictions may be removed in the 
case of occupations at the present time considered doubtful.”’ 

INDEPENDENT Labor Party (GREAT Britain). Pamphlets. New Series, No. 1, 
International socialism and world peace. Resolutions of the Berne Conference, 
February, 1919; No.3, The mine owners in the dock. Startling disclosures: A sum- 


mary of the evidence given before the coal industry commission. London, 8 and 9, 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street EC. 4, 1919. 15, 16 pp. 


JosErpHson, AxsEeL, G. 8. Bibliographical notes on some books about reconstruction. 
Chicago, 1919. 11 pp. Elbert H. Gary Library of Law, Northwestern University 
Law School, Bulletin No. 2. 

Lecce, Toomas M. Industrial diseases wnder the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene. Vol.II, No. 1, Boston, May, 1920. Pp. 25-32. 

Deals with the results of scheduling notifiable industrial diseases under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, Great Britain. 
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Lecce, THomas M. Twenty years’ experience of the notification of industrial diseases. 
In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. 1, No. 12. Boston, April, 1920. Pp. 590- 
596. 


Cutter lecture in preventive medicine and hygiene, delivered at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, December 8, 1919. Figures are given which “emphasize the value to be 
obtained from notification of clearly defined industrial diseases when sufficient time 
is given by a medical man to the elucidation of the subject.”’ 

Lisrary Bureau. Filing asa profession for women. Boston, 1919. 49 pp. 

Litcrriewp, Paut W. The Indusirial Republic. Akron, Ohio. The Superior Print- 
ing Co. 1919. 73 pp. 

The author sketches briefly the causes leading up to the present industrial unrest, the 
reasons for the warfare between capital and labor, and the present status of the hen. 
capital opposition. A remedy for industrial troubles is found by the writer in the 
establishment of shop committee systems following the plan of Government of the 
United States, as he believes conditions within industries are analogous to those the 
same individuals have to meet as citizens of the Republic. 

MasTeRMAN, J. Howarn B., eprtor. Clerical incomes. An inquiry into the cost of 
living among the parochial clergy, by 11 diocesan contributors. London, G. Beil & 
Sons (Ltd.), 1920. 307 pp. 

A volume of essays which aims to show how pressing is the problem of the poverty 
of the English clerzy rather than to propound a solution of the problem. The last 
chapter, however, deals with Remedies for the poverty of the clerzy. 

Maxweut, A. V., compirer. New South Wales industrial arbitration acts and requla- 
tions, with amendments incorporated to Ariqust, 1918. With a complete inder. 
Sydney, The Law Book Co. of Australasia (litd.), August, 1918. 113 pp. 

Morton, D. 8. The 40 hours strike: An historic survey of the first general strike in 
Scotland. Clydebank (Scotland), Thos. Kane, 52 Second Avenue, |1919|. 16 pp. 

Natrona AssocraTIon oF EMPLOYMENT ManaGeErs. Relationships and ee 


between employer “tga ae ag Minutes of the second bimonthly conference, Chicago, 
December 18, 1919. Newark, N. J., C. Wolber Co. (Inc.). [1919.] 77 pp. 


NATIONAL Civic Feperation. Social Insurance Department. Committee on Con- 
structive Plan. A refutation of false statements in propaganda for conpulsory 
health insurance. New York, Metropolitan Tower, October, 1919. 43 pp. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CONSTRUCTIVE IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION. A proposed 
act amending the immigration laws. New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
April 25, 1920. 16 pp. 

The general character of the proposed changes are: (A) Rearrangement and group- 
ing of existing provisions; (B) Providing for an immigration commission; (C) Limit- 
ing future immigration by annual determination by Secretary of Labor, on report 
of Commission as to ‘maximum number of aliens of each nationality”’ or “‘ percentage 
of each ethnic group” on basis of (1) Record of previous assimilation of their immigrants 
into our citizenship; (2) Needs of our labor market, including domestic servants; 
(D) As thus limited, repealing discriminatory acts and those in contravention of 
United States treaties. 

Proposed amendments to the naturalization laws. New York, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, April 25, 1920. 2 pp. 

These proposed amendments embrace: (1) Raising the standards of naturalization; 
(2) Extending the privileges of naturalization to all who qualify; (3) Repealing 
existing laws inconsistent with these provisions. 

Nationat Consumers’ Leacue. Pamphlets. The eight-hour day and rest at night, 
by statute; Equal o Mil beans for women wage earners—facts vs. fiction; Standard 


manmum wage Minimum wage commissions—current facts. New York, 44 
East Twenty-third Street, 1920. 12, 10, 8, 15 pp. 
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Nationat Marine Enernerrs’ BenerictaL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED SvraTes 
or America. Journalof proceedings. Minutes.of 45th annual convention, January 
19-24, 1920. Buffalo, N. Y., George A. Grubb, secreiary-treasurer, 356 Ellicott 
Building, 1920. 574 pp. 


Navronat Sarety Counci. Safe practices. No. 29. Electrical equipment in in- 
dustrial plants. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue, [1920]. 16 pp. Illus- 


trated. 


Nationa Sarety Councrt. Safe practices. No. 33. Hoisting apparaius. Chicago, 
168, North Michigan Avenue, 1920. 14 pp. Illustrated. 


Pertir, WatterR W. Sel f-supporting siudents in certain New York City high schools 
Studies in social work. New York, School of Social Work, 105 


7 


fsasit Twenty-second 


Street. 1920), ¥ p?P. 
P y 1 ~ Pp, " wT TTT 1H A 4 —T - ae oineer ee ie ; 3 ; 
HYSICIANS SF ROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF IRIE COUNTY (ANEW LORK). OMmpywisory 
healih insurance and labor. How the inieresis of the workers would be affected by this 


legislation. Buffalo, 153 Delaware Avenue. |1920.] 16 pp. 


-—_— Noies on compulsory healtn wsurance. Bufialo, 3 Delaware A neve {19 rt 
2 pp 

Prosser, J. E. Piece-rvate, premium and bonus. London, Williams & Noraate. 1919. 
122 pp. 


Discusses scientific management, profit sharing, and the various premium and bonus 
systems in use, including the Halsey, Rowan, Emerson, and Knoeppel svstems. In 
appendixes a comparison of wage systems is made, and the Lever Pros. ( Ltd.) copart- 
nership scheme and profit sharing in the United States are considered. 


Rartroap Labor OrGanizations. Report of proceedings in connection with 1219-20 
wage movement. Statement by the chief executives, signatory hereto, io their respec- 


tive consi iiuencts 8, Seti ing forth fully the progress of OUT Te gol wliwns Sitice BR by “aru S$, 
when we entered into a discussion of the wage question with ihe Director General of 
Railroads. Washington, National Publishing Co., Feb. 16, 1920. 20 pp. 





Supplementary report of proceedings in connection with 1919-20 wage movemeiit 
covering period February 15 to March 4, 1920. Washington, National Publishing 
Co., 1920. 14 pp. Circular No. 8. 


Retar, SHor SALESMEN’sS INSTITUTE. Materials in shoes. Volume 3. constituting 
part of the training course Jor retail shoe salesmen. Boston, 1920. 190 pp. 


SOUTHWESTERN INTERSTATE COAL OpERATORS’ AssociATiION. ‘The strike history of 
district No. 14 of Kansas from April 1, 1916, to December 31, 1919. Kansas City, 
1920. 31 pp. 


y > Tm. > , “ - ° , . > ° . 
STARR, E. B. JLTCESSLVE mortality Jjrom vii fiuenza-pneumonu emong oO fwininous coc 


miners of Ohio in 1918. In American Journal of Public Tealth, Vol. 10, No. 4. 
Chicago, April, 1920. Pp. 348-351. 

The author gives the following figures as illustrative of the excessive mortality from 
influenza-pneumonia among coal miners in Ohio: 

The total deaths from all causes among Ohio coal miners in 1918 was 1,923, a rate 
of 19.2 per thousand employed, as against a total in 1917 of 571 deaths, or a rate of 11.1 
per thousand employed. The latter rate is not far from that found by Hayhurst 
among I|linois coal miners for the six and one-half year period, February 1, 1912, to 
July 21, 1918; namely, 10.8 per thousand employed. 

Of 39,565 deaths from all causes among males 15 years of age and over, in Ohio in 
1918 (excluding coal miners), 11,989, or 30.3 per cent, were due to influenza-pneumonia, 
whereas 458 deaths, or 44.7 per cent, of the total deaths among Ohio coal miners were 
due to influenza-pneumonia. Though these percentages certainly indicate a pre- 
ponderance of influenza-pneumonia mortality among coal miners they do not in them- 
selves represent the true relation when one considers the distortion resulting from the 
large mortality among miners due to deaths from violence. * * * By eliminating 
this distortion, due to violence, the relation between influenza-pneumonia mortality 

ercentages in coal miners and males of the State at large appears in a truer light. 
he percentage of total deaths due to influenza-pneumonia among coal miners is 
then 55.9 as against 33.1 among males of 15 years and over in the State at large. 





1 Hayhurst, E. R.: Report of the Health Insurance Commission, State of Illinois, May 1, 1919, pp. 376-402, 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 1, No. 7 (November), 1919, pp. 360-367. 
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If one may hazard the statement of a death rate from influenza-pneumonia among 
males of 15 years and over, in the State at large (excluding miners), based upon an 
estimate of 1,886,000 males, we may compute a rate of 635 per 100,000 as against a 
rate of 862.6 per 100,000 from the same cause among miners. 


TrMKEN Service Bureau. Industrial Department. Compromise methods of harmonize 
ing the relations between workers and employers. A defense of premium and bonus 
plans of compensation. Baltimore, Keyser Building, 1920. 10 pp. 

TrapEs Union Coneress. Parliamentary Committee. Trade-union movement and 
political issues. London, 32, Eccleston Square, SW1. [1919.] 11 pp. 


Unrrep States Srez~ Corporation. Lighteenth annual report for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1919. Hoboken, N. J. 1920. 52 pp. 


VEILLER, LAWRENCE. A model housing law. Revised edition. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1920. 480 pp. 

VERBAND DER GEMEINDE- UND STAATSARBEITER. Protokoll der Verhandlungen der 
dritten Konferenz des Krankenpflege-, Massage- und Bo erpersonals Deutschlands. 
Beriin, 1920. 160 pp. 

The minutes of the third conference of German hospital nurses and employees in 
massage and bathing establishments held at Jena. Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 1919. The 
conference discussed the vocational training, the economic situation, and the organiza- 
tion of hospital nurses and the bill regulating their hours of labor. 

WurttaKER, CHARLES Harris. The joke about housing. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Company, 1920. ix, 233 pp. 

This is a discussion of the housing problem not alone from the point of view of pro- 
viding houses for the workers but also in relation to other problems related to the 
economic system, chiefly the question of land control. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch. Siebzehnier Jahrgang, 
1919. Hamburg, 1919. 2 vols. (1035, 1127 pp.). 

The yearbook of the Central Federation of German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 
for 1919, containing statistical data of the German cooperative movement, and par- 
ticularly of the consumers’ cooperative movement. Some of the data given are found 
in this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review, pp. 132 to 135. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236; they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
bulletins marked thas * are ont of print.} 


Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 2 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
* Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part L 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part 1l1—General tables. 
* Bul. 106, Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912. Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part Il—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
* Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
* Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment ef wage-earning women in 


selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912, 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and ‘furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912, 
Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 
Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York Citv. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul. 147. 
Bul. 150. 


Bul. 151. 
* Bul. 153. 
Bul. 154. 
Bul. 160. 
Bul, 161. 
Bul. 163. 


Bul. 168. 
Bul. 171. 
Bul. 177. 


* Bul, 178. 
Bul. 187. 
* Bul. 190. 


* Bul. 194. 
Bul. 204. 
Bul. 214. 
Bul. 218. 
Bul. 221. 
Bul, 225. 


Bul. 232. 
Bul. 238. 


’ 


Bul. 239. 


Bul, 245. 
Bul. 252. 
Bul, 259. 
Bul. 260. 
Bul. 261. 
Bul. 262. 


Bul. 265. 


Bul, 274. 


Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unitea 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918S. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 

Industrial survey im selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre- 

- liminary report. [In press.] 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. [In press.] 


Employment and Unemployment. 


* Bul. 109. 
Bul. 116. 


Bul. 172. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 183. 
Bul. 192. 
* Bul. 195. 
Bul. 196. 


Bul. 202. 


Bul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 


Bul. 223. 
* Bul. 227. 


Bul. 235. 
Bul. 241. 
Bul. 247. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 

Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 9-11, 1918. 
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Women in Industry. 


Bul, 116. 


* Bul. 117. 
Bul. 118. 
Bul. 119. 

* Bul. 122. 
Bul. 160. 


* Bul. 167. 


* Bul. 175. 


Bul. 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 
Bul, 217. 


Bul. 223. 
Bul. 253. 


Hours, earnings, ang duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determination in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children, 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107. 
* Bul. 126. 
Bul. 155. 
* Bul. 185. 
Bul. 2038. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bul. 248. 
Bul. 264. 
Bul, 272. 
Bul. 273. 


Bul, 275. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 

1919. [In press.] 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation Jaws of the United States and 
Canada. [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul, 104. 


Bul. 120. 
* Bul. 127. 
Bul. 141. 
* Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 
* Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188. 


* Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 
Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 
Bul. 216. 
Bul, 219. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of 
lead in the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 


Bul. 221. 
Bul. 230. 
Bul, 231. 
Bul. 234, 
Bul. 236. 
Bul. 251. 
Bul. 253. 
Bul. 256. 


Bul. 267. 
Bul. 27 


Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Women in the lead industry. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of 
Bul. 216. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) [In press.] 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [In press.] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


* Bul. 124. 
Bul. 133. 


Bul, 139. 
Bul. 144. 
Bul. 145. 


* Bul. 191. 
Bul. 198. 
Bul. 233. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in- 
quiry into industrial agreements, 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


* Bul. 111. 
* Bul. 112. 
* Bul. 148. 
Bul. 152. 
* Bul. 166. 
* Bul. 169. 
* Bul. 186, 
* Bul, 189. 
Bul, 211. 
* Bul, 213. 
Bul, 224. 
Bul. 229. 
Bul. 244. 
Bul, 246. 
Bul. 257. 
Bul. 258. 


Labor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 

Labor legislation of 1916. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Labor legislation of 1917. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Labor legislation of 1918. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. [In press.] 


Foreign Labor Laws. 


Bul. 142, 


Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
countries, 


Vocational Education. 


Bul. 145. 


Bul. 147. 
* Bul. 159. 
Bul. 162. 
Bul. 199. 
Bul. 271. 


Conciliation, arbitrAtion, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 
[In press.] 


Labor as Affected by the War. 


Bul. 170. 
Bul, 219, 
Bul. 221. 
Bul. 222. 
Bul. 223. 
Bul. 230. 
Bul. 237. 
Bul, 249. 


Bul, 255. 


Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives, 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee. 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 
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Miscellaneous 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 


117. 
118. 
123. 
158. 


159. 
167. 
170. 
174. 


208. 
222. 
242. 


250. 
254. 
263. 
268. 


Series. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons, 

Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 

Employers’ welfare work. 

Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 
countries, 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 

Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United 
States. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

Housing by employers in the United States. [In press.] 

Historical survey of international! action affecting labor. [In press.] 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, = 








Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 


Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. ! 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. ; 

Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. ; 

Logging camps and sawmills. : 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 

Mines and mining. 

Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing, 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


It is highly important at all times that Government publications be 
issued only to those who can make use of them. The existing shortage 
of paper and the high cost of printing supplies and labor make it ail 
the more necessary to exercise economy in printing and distributing 
Government literature. It has therefore been decided to put the 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor on a subscription basis, 
beginning with July 1, 1920. One free subscription will be given to all 
labor departments and bureaus, workmen’s compensation commissions, 
and other offices connected with the administration of labor laws and 
organizations exchenging publications with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. To all others the subscription price will be $1.50 per annum, 
and the price for extra copies, 15 cents per copy. All those not on the 
free list who desire to receive the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW after 
July 1, 1920, should write without delay to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., inclosing 
remittance in cash, post-office order, express money order, or check. 








NOTE. 


The Index to Volume IX of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (July 
to December, 1919) will soon be ready fer distribution and a copy will 
be forwarded to anyone making application for it. 
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